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MEMORIAL TO THE GREAT QUEEN. 


THE STORY OF ITS MAKING TOLD BY ITS MAKER, THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 


HE great memorial being now 
completed, I determined to call 
on Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., to 
offer him my hearty congratulations on 
the end of his stupendous under- 
taking. I found him at his studio in 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, and 
he received me in his usual cheery 
manner. He had not the slightest 
appearance of a man who had passed 
the last ten years in strenuous labour 
and anxious thought, although he 
admitted he felt a sense of relief that 
his task was nearly finished, and the 
ceremonial of the unveiling of the 
monument by the King, in the presence 
of the Queen and the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, was shortly to 
be performed. I learnt from Mr. 
Brock that His Imperial Majesty had 
shown a lively interest in the memorial 
to his grandparent. On the occasion of his 
last visit to London, to attend the funeral 
of the late King, the Emperor had per- 
sonally visited the monument to inspect 
its progress, even ascending the scaf- 
folding in order to examine it in detail. 
Mr. Brock was naturally a little 
anxious as to what would be the 
general verdict when the scaffolding 
was entirely removed, especially that 
of his brother artists, whose opinions 
he always esteems highly. 

Mr. Brock was so good as to tell me 
the story of the making of the memorial. 
“One of the first acts of His late 
Majesty King Edward VII., on ascend- 
ing the throne,” he said, “‘ was, as you 
are aware, to appoint a distinguished 
provisional committee, including mem- 
bers of the then existing and previous 
Governments, to advise as to the best 
means of raising a national memorial to 
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his revered mother, Queen Victoria. This 
committee decided that a monument 
should be erected in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and by March, rgor, the 
project was sufficiently developed to 
permit the holding of a public meeting 
at the Mansion House to consider the 
best manner to procure funds for the 
purpose. The Lord Mayor announced 
that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee had His Majesty’s entire 
approval, and that the King himself 
had subscribed a thousand guineas 
towards the memorial. His Lordship 
also informed the meeting that the 
Corporation of London had voted the 
sum of five thousand pounds. An 
executive committee was next ap- 
pointed to consider the best methods 
of obtaining designs for the memorial. 
It was then that I was first asked to 
prepare a design for a group of sculp- 
ture, in which a statue of the Queen 
should be the most prominent feature.” 

At the same time Sir Thomas 
Drew, P.R.H.A., Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., Mr. 
Ernest George, and Dr. Rowland 
Anderson, R.S.A., were invited to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the 
treatment of the West End of the Mall, 
where the group was to be placed, and 
for a general scheme to include an 
architectural entrance at Spring Gar- 
dens end of the Mall, as well as a re- 
arrangement of the Mall with groups 
of sculpture at intervals, the whole 
forming a processional road. 

By the month of July in the same 
year matters had so far advanced that 
at a second meeting of the general com- 
mittee the design for the memorial 
monument by Mr. Brock and the plan 
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of Mr. (now Sir) Aston Webb for the 
general treatment of the space in front 
of Buckingham Palace were approved. 
Sir Aston Webb’s plan included the 
enclosing of the semi-circular space, of 
which Mr. Brock’s memorial is the 
centre, in front of the Palace with a 
double colonnade of stone; but this 
portion of the scheme has been deferred 
for future consideration. 

A photograph of Mr. Brock’s sketch 
model and all the competitive designs 
by the architects were subsequently 
exhibited to the public in St. James’s 
Palace. 

“ Before commencing the  sketch- 
model,”’ said Mr. Brock, ‘‘ I devoted a 
considerable time in anxious thought 
as to the best manner in which I could 
treat the whole scheme. I conceived 
the idea of making a great base, 
placing upon it figures symbolising 
Peace and Progress, Courage and Pa- 
triotism, Labour, and other attributes of 
the British people, on which the Throne 
has from early times been built up 
and still rests; then to surround the 
whole with fountain basins, with water 
flowing down cascades into them, as 
an allegory of the sea which encom- 
passes our island ; in addition to deco- 
rate the retaining walls of the fountains 
with subjects representing the sea 
power of the nation. I subsequently 
carried out the same idea in the prows 
at the corners of the base of the 
pedestal, and the decorations of the 
standard lamps. At the bases of the 
latter are dolphins and seaweed, whilst 
higher up are branches of the oak tree, 
with a ship at the tep of each lamp. 

“My ideas naturally expanded as I 
proceeded with the work, and various 
modifications became necessary ; for 
instance, the four winged lions, shown 
in the sketch-model, were subsequently 
changed to four standing lions, repre- 
senting ‘ Power,’ each being supported 
by a figure ; the two on either side of 
the front steps being a woman holding 
aloft an olive branch of ‘ Peace,’ and a 
man with a torch signifying ‘ Progress,’ 
whilst those at the back represent 
‘ Agriculture’ and ‘ Manufacture ’— 


the former a woman with a sheaf of 
wheat “and _ sickle,” 


and~*the latter a 
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smith, with a leathern apron, resting 
on his sledge hammer. Again, in the 
working model you will see that I first 
intended to decorate the outer side of 
the retaining walls with friezes in low 
relief of representations of the Navy 
and Army in a series of more or less 
realistic designs, but I found the space 
available was too limited to render the 
grouping of all the necessary figures 
with proper effect ; I accordingly de- 
cided on a purely allegorical theme, 
with figures of Tritons, sea nymphs, and 
dolphins, as being a more appropriate 
representation of the maritime power 
of the Empire. Over the arches of the 
fountains are reclining figures in bronze; 
those on the south side, a woman with 
a ship and a man with a helmet, repre- 
senting the Navy and Army, typify 
‘Courage,’ and those on the north 
side, a man with a dynamo, ‘ Science,’ 
and a woman with a palette, ‘ Art,’ 
together represent ‘ Intelligence.’ 
“Two broad flights of steps lead up 
to a wide circular plateau, on which 
the great central feature is placed. 
In carrying out this main portion of the 
design my conception has been to 
produce the great Queen seated on a 
throne in front of a massive and lofty 
pedestal, surrounded by symbolisms of 


those virtues for which she was so 
renowned. On either side of the 
pedestal are groups _ representing 


‘Truth’ and ‘ Justice,’ whilst at the 
back is another group symbolising 
‘Motherhood, a woman caressing 
three children. ‘Truth, a _ winged 
figure, holds a mirror, whilst at her feet 
on one side is seated a woman searching 
archives, and on the other a boy hold- 
ing a sheaf of palms, whilst the 
escutcheon on the pedestal at the back 
is engraved with three lamps. ‘ Jus- 
tice,’ also a winged figure, clasping 4 
sword with one hand, is in the act of 
raising a crouching nude woman with 
the other ; a boy holds a pair of scales. 
The same symbol of justice is also 
portrayed on the escutcheon above. 
Over the enriched cornice of the 
pedestal are two eagles with outspread 
wings, which ever since the time of the 
Romans have been symbols of ‘Em- 
pire.’ Above them, on a superbase, 
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I have placed two seated figures—on 
the right being ‘ Courage,’ and on the 
left ‘Constancy,’ whilst above these 
again, and surmounting the whole 
monument, is a winged figure of 
‘Victory,’ standing upon an orb; she 
points heavenwards with her right 
hand and holds a palm in the other.”’ 
The first sketch-model was designed 
by Mr. Brock in thiee weeks, and as 
soon as the scheme was approved he at 
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pressed his entire approbation of the 
model, and inquired how lorg it would 
take me to execute the memorial, to 
which I replied ten years.’’ Thus Mr. 
Brock has been better than his word 
in carrying out this great work, for 
he hopes the bronze groups for the 
four flanking pedestals and the reclining 
figures on the arches above the foun 
tains will be in their positions at some 








** yustice.”” 


once proceeded to make a_ working- 
model to a scale of one-tenth the size 
of the actual monument. This was 
carefully modelled in clay, and by 
the month of June, 1902, a plaster 
cast of it was ready to be submitted to 
the late King for his gracious approval. 
“His Majesty came to my stuido,” 
said Mr. Brock, “ and seated himself 
in front of the model in the chair which 
vou are now occupying. After minutely 
examining every detail the King ex- 


time during the coming autumn. The 
| 
} 
| 

entire memorial will then have been 


completed nearly a year before the 
stipulated time. The working model, 
after its approval by the King, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

To some persons ten years may 
appear to be a long time to construct 
the memorial, but they are probably 
unaware of the vast amount of work 
which has fallen to the lot of one man. 
Mr. Brock has not only worked out the 
whole monument in clay with his own 























hands, but he has continuously directed 
his assistants in the “ pointing ’”’ and 
carving the various marble groups. It 


may be mentioned that the Albert 
Memorial, erected by the architect, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., with the 


assistance of no less than mine sculptors, 
took twelve years to complete. 

Mr. Brock informed me that he first 
began the work on the actual memorial 
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a figure in marble. The sculptor first 
produces his design in clay. A mould 
is then taken of it in plaster, and by 
pouring liquid plaster into the mould 
a cast of the figure is obtained. A 
block of marble is next placed beside 
the plaster cast, and by means of an 
instrument called a “ pointer”? numer- 
ous small holes are drilled into the 


marble, indicating the depth to which 





** Motherhood.” 


modelling the frieze to be placed round 
the retaining walls above the fountain 
basins, whilst his assistants were en- 
gaged in roughly building up | the 
principal figure—namely, that of the 
late Queen—in clay at one-half the 
actual Plaster casts were then 
made from these clay moulds before the 
Work in marble could be commenced. 
Yor the benefit of the uninitiated, it 
may perhaps be well to explain the 
varlous processes necessary to obtain 


size. 





Afterwards, the sculptor finishes the 
figure with his chisel. In the case of 
bronze figures a plaster cast is first 
made in the same manner, and from it 
a sand mould is constructed, into which 
molten metal is run. Another method 
is to make the cast in wax, and to 
cover it with a mould. The wax is 
then melted and-run out by the appli- 
cation of heat, and molten metal takes 
its place. This is known by the name 
of the cire perdue process. The memorial 
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to Sir Henry Irving, recently erected in 
Charing Cross Road by his brother actors, 
is a fine example of a bronze statue, by 
Mr. Brock, produced by this method. 
Mr. Brock’s studio not being suffi- 
ciently spacious to carry out the work 
in marble, he obtained permission to 
build a temporary studio, measuring 
100 feet by 50 feet, at the foot of 
Primrose Hill, Regent’s Park. Even 
this large studio soon proved to be 
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From the time the foundations ot 
the memorial in front of Buckingham 
Palace were ‘irst commenced large 
numbers of workmen have continu- 
ously been engaged on such brickwork 
as has been necessary, and on the 
erection of the scaffolding required for 
the purpose of lifting the different 
pieces of sculpture in their proper 
positions. Some of these weighed as 
much as seventeen tons. 


































insufficient for the purpose, and he 
was desirous of enlarging it to double 
its size, but an objection was raised 
by the inhabitants residing in the 
neighbourhood, and he was compelled 
to erect a third studio at Shepherd's 
Bush. “ My labours, as you can well 
imagine, were considerably increased,” 
he said, “as I naturally had to super- 
intend all the work being carried on at 
the three studios, which are some miles 
apart.” 


“* Truth.” 


The first portions of the memorial 
to be completed were the two fountain 
basins and the retaining walls, with 
the friezes with the Tritons and 
Nymphs in low relief, and with bronze 
fountains in the centre of each wall. 
At the express desire of the late King, 
the hoarding in front of them was 
removed, and they were opened to 
public view on Empire Day (May 24th), 
1909. Each basin, composed of mar- 
ble, measures 160 feet long and 30 feet 




















across. The water is supplied by 
shallow wells in the gravel at the end 
of the lake in St. James’s Park, aug- 
mented from the lake itself, the quan- 
tity required being 108,000 gallons per 
hour. This is provided by engines 
specially erected at the pumping 
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of several blocks of marble, but they 
have been so cleverly put together that 
the joints can scarcely be seen. As 
already stated, the plaster model was 
made to a scale of half the size for the 
convenience of modelling. “ This 
necessitated,’ said Mr. Brock, “ the 

















station in the park, and after the water 
has passed over the cascades into the 
basins it flows into the west end of the 
lake. These arrangements were speci- 
ally devised by the Chief Engineer to 
His Majesty’s Office of Works. 

The colossal statue of the Queen, on 
account of its size, had to be composed 












Mr. Brock modelling the figure of *Victorys 


employment of ,a certain. number of 
Italian workmen, for in making the 
measurements of the marble double 
the size of the plaster model a special 
system of pointing had to be resorted 
to. This is known as ‘ compass- 
pointing,’ a very delicate operation, 
requiring the greatest exactitude, for 





[By H. Koester 


: Special Photograph] 


T. Brock, R.A., the maker of the Memorial. 
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the slightest error in calculation would ‘‘ Many years ago,” he said, “I was 
ruin a block of marble. The Italian serving on a grand jury at the Old 
workmen are trained to this work from Bailey. A true bill had been found 
an early age, and are very reliable.” against an Irishman for a_ brutai 














The late King Edward Vil. 


Now on Exhibition at the Royal Academy, and commissioned by a few personal friends of the 
present King, to be presented to him as a Coronation Gift. 


Mr. Brock is, however, eminently assault, and a discussion took place 
patriotic, and believes in the employ- respecting numerous outrages recently 
ment of British workmen whenever committed in a low Irish quarter of 
possible. As to his own nationality, he London, which has long since dis- 
narrated the following amusing stories. appeared. Suddenly the conversation 
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ceased, and I became aware of furtive 
glances being directed towards me by 
several of my fellow-jurymen. After 
some whispering had taken place the 
foreman of the jury, turning to me, said : 
‘I think, sir, we owe you an apology.’ 
‘Why ?’ I inquired. ‘ Are you not an 
Irishman ?’ was the rejoinder.’ 

‘On another occasion I was taken 
to be a foreigner. At a recent dinner 
party the merits of the monument were 
being generally discussed round the 
table, when a gentleman in a loud 
voice exclaimed : ‘ I think it monstrous 
that the commission to execute a 
National Memorial should be given to 
a German !’ 

The principal statue—namely, that 
of the Queen—is as seated 13 feet 
high. It has been produced to the 
scale of 18 feet 6 inches—that is to say, 
the figure, if standing upright, would 
be this height. The other figures are 
smaller. The seated woman in the 
group of ‘‘ Motherhood ”’ is to the scale 
of 16 feet; whilst the figures in the 
groups of “Truth” and “ Justice’ 
and those to be placed over the foun- 
tains are the same size as that of 
“ Victory.” The groups on the flank- 
ing pedestals, being on a lower level, 
will be to the scale of 11 feet 6 inches. 

In order to give some further idea 
of the magnitude of this great under- 
taking it may be stated that the 
memorial occupies a circular space 
measuring 200 feet in diameter, and its 
extreme height is 82 feet. More than 
two thousand tons of the finest and most 
durable Sicilian marble, brought from 
Carrara for the figures and architec- 
tural features, have been incorporated 
in the monument, some of the largest 
blocks of marble weighing at least 
twenty-five tons apiece. Upwards of 
eight hundred tons of granite were 
employed in the structure of the two 
flights of steps and the paving of the 
circular plateau. In addition, when 
all the bronze figures are completed 
some seventy tons of this metal will 
have been used. 

The total amount of subscriptions 
received towards the National Memorial 
to the great Queen was upwards of 
three hundred thousand pounds, of 
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which large sums were contributed by 
the Colonies. More than one-third of 
this amount has been expended in lay- 
ing out the processional road from 
Buckingham Palace to Charing Cross, 
under the direction of Sir Aston Webb, 
and in the erection of his pillars and 
gates surrounding the central memo- 


rial. It may be roughly estimated that 
Mr. Brock’s monument has cost rather 
more than one hundred thousand 
pounds. 


In order to indicate the contribu 
tions from the Colonies, the Executive 
Committee decided to name certain 
portions of the monument after the 
different Colonies. Thus the fountain 
basin and the figures over it on the 
north side, facing the Green Park, is 
allocated to Canada, and that on the 
sduth side to Australia; the two 
groups on the flanking piers in the 
front to South Africa, and those at 
the back, facing Buckingham Palace, 
to New Zealand. In addition, Sir 
Aston Webb’s gateways are similarly 
named after these colonies, and on the 
summit of the piers are groups in 
sculpture of boys, accompanied by 
symbolic representations of the respec- 
tive Colonies. These groups have been 
executed by different sculptors, those 
on the piers of the Canadian gateway 
by Henry Pegram, A.R.A., those on the 
South African by Alfred Drury, A.R.A., 
and those on the Australasian by F. 
Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 

The great central monument is a 
grand work of noble conception, and 
with a beautiful harmonious outline. 
The figures, whilst retaining to a cer- 
tain extent the severe form of the 
classic school, have a movement of the 
great masters of the Renaissance 
period, and the ornament, whilst being 
bold in design, is kept in a subservient 
position throughout. The entire work, 
including all the architectural struc- 
ture, has been designed and carried out 
solely by Mr. Brock, and to him 
alone the credit of the production of 
the finest memorial in sculpture in 
Great Britain must be given. 

One of Mr. Brock’s most successful 
portrait busts is that of the late King 
Edward VII., now on exhibition at the 

























Royal Academy. It has been com- 
missioned by a few personal friends of 
the present King, and will be presented 
to His Majesty as a coronation gift+ 
The King visited the studio to inspect 
the plaster model for the marble bust. 
He expressed his great appreciation of 
it, and told Mr. Brock that he con- 
sidered it to be an admirable likeness 
of his revered father. 
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and Hove erected memorials in com- 
memoration of her long and glorious 


reign. These were all designed and 
executed by him; whilst at loyal 
Belfast the late King Edward un- 


veiled a monument of imposing pro- 
portions to his revered mother, which 
was carried out by Mr. Brock. In 
India there are three more of his 
memorials to the late Queen, at Luck- 





Our conversation next turned to- now, Cawnpore, and Agra ; whilst one 
wards the many memorials he had_ stands in the centre of Cape Town, 
4 











The Memorial as it is to-day. 


executed of Queen Victoria, and I 
learnt from him that the Jubilee and 
Diamond Jubilee gave a great impetus 
to the work of many sculptors ; statues 
of Her late Majesty were not only 
erected in numerous towns in the 
United Kingdom but also in India and 
the Colonies. Mr. Brock’s native city, 


Worcester, was the first to commission 
him to prepare a statue of the Queen, 
and subsequently Birmingham, Carlisle, 


and another at Brisbane. A life-size 
statue adorns the Junior Constitutional 
Club in London, and busts executed 
by him are to be found at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the City Hall, 
Liverpool. It is not surprising, therefore, 


that Mr. Brock should have _ been 
selected to carry out the principal 
monument in connection with the 


national memorial of the late Queen 
Victoria. 
H. M. Cunpatt, LS.O. 











‘By 8 a.m. at the latest the finishing touches must have been put, and she emerges from her maid's 
hands all ready dressed in her traditional crimson robes.” 




















Westminster Abbey. 


THE 


PEERESS’S 


PROGRESS. 


THE SUMMONS TO THE CORONATION. 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


%§ EORGE R.,—Right trusty and 
well Beloved. We greet you 


well. 

“ Whereas the 22nd day of June next 
is appointed for the solemnity of Our 
Royal Coronation. These are to Will 
’ and Command you and the Lady your 
Wife (all excuses set apart) to make 
your personal attendance on us at the 
time above mentioned, furnished and 
appointed as to your Rank and Quality 
appertaineth, there to do and perform 
all such services as shall be required 
and belong unto you respectively. 
Whereof you and she are not to fail. 
And so We bid you most heartily fare- 
well, 


* Given at Our Court at St. James 
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EVELYN ADAMS. 


this 
reign. 
‘ By His Majesty’s Command, 
‘“ NORFOLK, 
‘ Earl Marshal. 


To Algernon Edward Lord Dash.” 


-— day in the second year of Our 


“cc 


Even to the most prosaic and the 
most matter-of-fact of life the receipt 
of such a Letter of Summons, given 
under the King’s own Sign Manual, 
couched in antique phrasing such as 
might have been used by the Plan- 
tagenet or Tudor Kings, must evoke 
some thrill of interest akin to excite- 
ment. 

But those to whom it must especially 
appeal is that small group of Peeresses 





A Drawing by Hedley Fitton 
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whose rank and position entitle them, 
not only to join the select circle that 
are privileged to be present at the 
actual crowning of the King and 
Queen, but whose duty it is to play ar 
historic and picturesque part in the 
actual ceremony of the Coronation. 

A Peeress’s progress to Westminster 
for the Solemnity of their Majesties’ 
Coronation may be considered tedious 
by many, inasmuch as it is hedged 
about by all manner of rules and 
regulations, which reveal so curious a 
mixture of medizvalism and intense 
modernism ; but, all the same, it is far 
and away the most enviable of all things 
in the eyes of at least rinety-nine per 
cent. of the feminine population at the 
present moment, who would willingly 
undergo any amount of tedious pre- 
parations in order to view the all- 
important ceremony. 

The Peeress who is bidden, “all ex- 
cuses set apart,” to attend at West- 
minster on June 22nd will find her 
time very fully occupied for months 
beforehand. Even before her Letter 
of Summons makes its appearance she 
will have had to be busy about the 
robes which she must wear, concerning 
which implicit rules and regulations 
have been issued by the Earl Marshal 
rules and regulations which cannot be 
ignored, but which must be carried out 
to the letter. If she belong to that 
small circle of ladies whose husbands 
have succeeded to, or have been raised 
to, the Peerage since the last Corona- 
tion, there will be new robes to be 
ordered, the velvet for which, in accord- 
ance with present fashion, must be of 
British make, woven of silk so fine 
that, instead of being a heavy burden 
to support on a blazing June day, her 
robes are as light and as cool to wear 
as the thinnest muslin. Miniver of 
exactly the right kind has to be pro- 
cured to trim them, while the all- 
important white petticoat or under- 
dress (which alone allows the display 
of any individuality of taste where this 
regulation attire is concerned) will 
have to be elaborately embroidered 
according to Milady’s peculiar fancy. 
Then there is a coronet of correct 
made of silver gilt to be 


pattern 
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ordered, and fashioned to fit the 
wearer's style of coiffure. Even when 
these necessaries have been arranged 
there remains family jewels to be reset, 
for heirloom ornaments play no un- 
important part in the all-important 
pageant that is to be enacted at West- 
minster. 

So it is in every detail concerned 
with the all-important ceremony. 
Everything requires personal care and 
personal attention, for perfection in 
every minute detail is the secret of the 
success of the dazzling display made 
by these all-important guests, who take 
their place directly after the members 
of the Royal Family, and who contri- 
bute so picturesque an element to the 
ancient ceremony. 

When at length the great day dawns, 
Milady will find that there is still no 
small strain, both physical and _ner- 
vous, to be endured by those who, in 
accordance .with the Royal command, 
have responded to the notice pub- 
lished by the Earl Marshal in the Press 
requiring Peeresses to acquaint him 
with their full names and addresses in 
order that their Letter of Summons 
may be duly prepared. Perhaps the 
greatest strain of the whole day is the 
extremely early start which the Corona- 
tion entails. For Milady who has 
been honoured by a command to sit 
amongst the Peeresses in the Abbey 
has to be early astir. Before her lies 
the task of making an_ elaborate 
toilette, which must perforce be com- 
pleted long before the hour at which 
she is accustomed to breakfast. By 
8 a.m. at the latest the finishing touches 
must have been put, and she emerges 
from her maid’s hands all ready dressed 
in her traditional crimson robes— 
modelled after those worn by Lady 
Rolle at the coronation of King Wil- 
liam IV.—her coiffure elaborately 
arranged, with a view to supporting 
the coronet, which alone distinguishes 
her from an ordinary commoner. So 
she steps forth, a stately, picturesque 
figure, resplendent in her old-world 
finery, and ablaze with shining jewels. 
The preparations have taken so long 
that there is scarcely time left for a 
hasty private view for the benefit of 











“The preparations have taken so long that there is scarcely time left for the hasty private view 
for the benefit of the entire family.” 
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the entire family before she has to step 
into the splendid dress-carriage, which 
is already waiting for her at the door. 
For this great occasion the great 
family coach has been brought forth 
from obscurity and refurbished with 
gorgeous hammer cloths of gold and 
crimson, blue and silver, purple and 
gold, according to the colours of her 
house. The splendour of this equip- 
age, drawn by high-stepping horses, 
gaily caparisoned with gold or silver- 
plated harness, and driven by a pow- 
dered coachman, likewise resplendent 
in a magnificent livery of the family 
colours, a cocked hat, and silk stock- 
ings, who is supported by a couple’ of 
stalwart footmen, who take their place, 
standing stiffly behind the magnificent 
coach, creates no little stir of excite- 
ment as Milady makes her historic 
progress along the gaily-decorated and 
troop-lined streets, which are ablaze 
with fluttering flags and high draped 
poles festooned with flowers. Even at 
this early hour every point of vantage 
is crowded with patient sightseers, who 
have still several hours to wait before 
they can catch a glimpse of the King 
and Queen and the great procession 
they have come to see. 

In a steady stream come the carriages 
of other Peers and Peeresses, and those 
conveying officers in uniform and ladies 
in Court dress. Everyone is making 
for the same destination, and all are 
anxious to reach the end of their 
journey before the sand has run out of 
the glass held by the police and the 


order has gone forth to stop the 
traffic ; indeed, so active and animated 


is the scene that it is hardly possible 
to believe that it is but a few hours 
after dawn. 

Upon her arrival at the Abbey, 
Milady emerges upon a brilliant scene. 
Both inside and outside the special 
entrance which is set apart for these 
distinguished guests is congregated a 
gay crowd of men and women all in 
gala attire. At first she finds it a little 
difficult to distinguish even intimate 
friends amongst the Peeresses, all 


dressed alike save for the distinguishing 
bars of miniver or their regal crimson 
velvet robes, which 


look even more 
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imposing and impressive now, seen en 
masse amid the added splendour of 
scarlet and gold uniforms worn by the 
Court officials, or the more sober attire 
of those who make their appearance in 
ordinary Court dress. 

Adding in no small measure to the 
magnificence of the scene is a_pic- 
turesque line of Yeomen of the Guard, 
who are stationed just inside, clad in 
their quaint and familiar Tudor uni- 
forms, each one holding an ancient 
halberd. 

Inside the vestibule and in the Mar- 
shalling Hall there is a crowd of men 
and women which grows more brilliant 
as the minutes slip slowly by, and fresh 
arrivals make their appearance, many 
of whom stop a moment or two to join 
the friendly groups congregated in 
little knots, all busy discussing the 
scene, speculating as to what will 
happen, or recounting personal experi- 
ences and incidents which they have 
noted along the line of route. 


As the time passes and the hour 
draws near for the shutting of the 


Abbey doors the crowd inside grows 
more and more dense. Late arrivals 
come pouring in in a steady stream 
from the line of carriages which block 
the main entrance. Some of the very 
latest to appear have stories to tell of 
how, dismayed at the _ tediousness 
of their delayed approach and_ the 
block caused by the setting down of 
those in front, and fearful of being late, 
they left their carriages some way off, 
and, gathering their robes high and 
clasping their coronets tight, they made 
an undignified dash across Broad Sanc- 
tuary, careless of appearances, careless 
of everything—save the dread of finding 
the great doors closed against them ! 
Once safely inside they join the ani- 
mated, never-to-be-forgotten scene, 
which presents such a_ kaleidoscope 
effect of moving radiance, brilliant 
colour, and infinite variety. Here, 
beside the Peers and Peeresses, so easily 
distinguished by their miniver-trimmed 
robes and their gilt and silver coronets, 
stand groups of Indian chiefs in their 
brilliant Oriental costumes ; Judges are 
in their robes of office and their full- 
bottomed wigs ; Bishops are to be seen 








“As the Crown is set on the Queen's head, the Peeresses, lifting in both hands the Coronets which have 
been lying in their laps, raise them to their heads.” 
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dignified in lawn and purple ; Foreign 
Ministers and Attachés in their glitter- 
ing diplomatic and military uniforms 
emblazoned with stars and ribbons ; 
Privy Councillors are here, in blue and 
gold with white knee breeches and 
stockings ; Knights of various orders 
wear gorgeous mantles of blue and 
crimson-pink ; hard by is to be seen a 
youthful Peer, scarcely out of his teens, 
clad in a picturesque costume of black 
velvet, with knickerbockers, black silk 
stockings, shoes with steel buckles, and 
a Glengarry cap of sombre velvet ; 
while gathered together are those noble- 
men who by right of heritage have been 
appointed to carry the Regalia. 

A prominent figure to be seen every- 
where is the Earl Marshal in his scarlet 
and embroidered coat, white knee 
breeches, and silk stockings, carrying his 
wand of office ; while in the distance 
are to be descried his special officers, 
with their crimson and_ gold-tipped 
staves of office, all busily engaged with 
their duties of showing the distinguished 
guests into their appointed seats. 

By degrees all except those who have 
to walk in the processions find their way 
to the places reserved for them in the 
Abbey. 

Milady has a picturesque progress 
still to make; for, entering by the 
Western door, she must walk the entire 
length of the nave and the choir before 
she reaches the seat set apart for her 
in the North Transept. It is during 
this progress in the Abbey that the 
richness of her diamond crown, the 
glittering of her jewels, and the rare 
beauty of her white under-dress, richly 
embroidered and emblazoned with the 
heraldic devices of her house, that shows 
beneath her great crimson robe, with 
its long miniver-edged train, that flows 
so magnificently behind, is seen to the 
fullest advantage. For the Abbey 
makes a magnificent background and is 
an ideal place for so stately a progress, 
which is only a forerunner of still more 
magnificent ones to come later in the 
day. 

Even after she has taken her seat 
amongst her fellow-Peeresses, and finds 
herself occupying the most favoured 
point of vantage in the building, there 
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is still plenty to interest her. in the 
wonderful scene by which she finds 
herself surrounded ; indeed, everything 
helps to shorten the time of waiting 
that has still to elapse before Their 
Majesties can be expected to appear. 

On all sides, wherever she looks, she 
sees crowds of men and women attired 
in every kind of ceremonial dress. The 
tiers upon tiers of brilliant uniforms and 
beautiful toilettes present such a 
chequered mass of colour that it be- 
comes dazzling and impossible to 
describe. Overshadowing everything is 
the grandeur of the building—the 
beauty of its architecture, but slightly 
diminished by the many alterations 
which the day’s ceremony has made 
necessary. 

It is not until the final stages of 
waiting that the first of the Royal 
guests make their appearance. The 
Royal Princesses come first, each one 
attended by her own separate retinue, 
their magnificent purple trains upheld 
by ladies-in-waiting. Slowly, one after 
the other, they make their way to the 
Royal box, where seats have been 
reserved for them. 

Following close upon their arrival 
comes the procession of the Prince of 
Wales, preceded by two heralds wearing 
their magnificent tabards emblazoned 
with the Royal Arms. 

During the long pauses of the 
assembling the Abbey has from time 
to time been filled with the strains 
of some stirring march, which has 
helped to beguile the time, until 
shortly before noon the shouts of the 
cheering, the music of pealing bells, and 
the blare of trumpets announce the 
fact that the King and Queen are near. 
A minute or two later, rising with the 
rest of the vast assembly, Milady fixes 
her eyes upon the open portals, straining 
as is everyone else, waiting for the chant 
of acclamation, ‘‘ Vivat Regina Mary,” 
that comes from the Westminster boys, 
and heralds the approach of the Queen’s 
procession, which is followed almost 
immediately by the more magnificent 
one of his Majesty the King. 

Headed by the regalia, this stately 
procession winds in what seems a neverT- 
ending stream down the long aisles of 











“She pays a visit to the photographer’s'in order to possess a memento of the historic occasion.” 
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the beautiful building amid a hushed 
and impressive silence. 

Then begins the ceremony of the 
actual Coronation, full of historic rites 
and observances, which takes place 
almost immediately in front of where 
Milady sits, affording her a magnificent 
view. To the strains of beautiful music 
the ceremony is carried out, culminating 
in the impressive climax of the placing 
of the crown upon the Sovereign’s head. 
This is marked by the heart-thrilling 
cries of ‘‘ God Save the King,” which 
breaks as if by spontaneous impulse the 
long pent-up hush of the congregation, 
and finds a distant echo in the roar of 
guns which in Hyde Park are firing their 
salute amid the joyful pealing of many 
bells. After the various acts of homage 
have been performed, His Majesty, 
surrounded by his officers of State, 
supported by his Bishops, with the 
sword borne before him, remains seated 
on his throne wearing his crown and 
holding his sceptre in his hand, while the 
ceremony of the Queen’s Coronation 
is performed. 

Now is the time for Milady to play 
her part ; for as the crown is set on the 
Queen’s head the Peeresses, lifting in 
both hands the coronets which up to 
now have been lying in their laps, 
raise them with slow rhythmical unison 
to their heads, and, placing them in 
position, remain wearing them for the 
rest of the ceremony. In spite of all 
that has been written concerning the 
beauty of this scene when the concerted 
movement of so many pairs of white- 















gloved hands and gleaming arms sweep 
up and down again, leaving the crimson- 
capped coronets in their place, Milady 
will doubtless find herself sighing for 
the privilege accorded to Peeresses of 
bygone days, who could rely upon the 
services of special pages, whose duty 
it was to see that their coronets were in 
proper position at the all-important 
moment. Under present conditions the 
modern Peeress has to place her faith 
in her maid’s ability to create an 
appropriate and becoming coiffure ; or 
she has to rely on the steadying effect 
of a high tiara or one of those all-round 
crowns of jewels into the centre of which 
a coronet can be placed and success- 
fully poised. 

When the ceremony of the Corona- 
tion is over,and Their Majesties—after 
partaking of the Communion—have 
left the Abbey and started on their 
crowned procession back to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and the members of the 
Royal Family have left the church, the 
Peeresses are free to take their depar- 
ture. 

Once more the entrance hall of the 
vestibule is crowded, owing to the delay 
of finding the carriages of the different 
guests. But by three o’clock all have 
left, and Milady is safely home again, 
unless she, like many of her fellows, 
has paid a visit to some fashionable 
photographers on her way, in order to 
possess a memento of the historic 
occasion when she played her part and 
assisted at the crowning of her King 
and Queen. 
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OF THE KING. 


THE CEREMONY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS RELIGIOUS MEANING 


BY MRS. 


HE Coronation is not in the least 

| like any other Royal or State 

function, and the most thought- 

less man or woman who may by right 

of birth or office be present cannot fail 

to be impressed by the religious as 

well as the historical aspect of this 
ancient ceremony. 

The original name of the service, the 
Sacring or Hallowing of Kings, conveys 
a far better idea than the present one 
of its real significance. The actual 
putting on of the crown is not the 
central and most important portion of 
the whole, as is implied by the word 
‘coronation.”” The kernel, as it were, 
is the Unction, while the apex is the 
Inthronisation, when the Sovereign, 
wearing all the insignia of royalty, 
leaves St. Edward’s Chair and takes 
his place on the throne, where he re- 
ceives the fealty and homage of the 
spiritual and temporal peers. 


Hoty OIL. 

The resemblance between the form 
of service used at the hallowing of a 
king and the consecration of a bishop 
has been pointed out by learned anti- 
quaries, and is patent even to the un- 
instructed lay mind. The essential 
difference appears to be the omission 
of the laying on of hands in the case 
of a king; but even this may have 
been present in the original Celtic 
ceremony of the seventh century. The 
holy oil has been used since Hebrew 
times—Saul, David, and Solomon were 
all anointed with oil—and the person 
of a king was looked upon as sanctified 
by the unction, after which ceremony 
he became a persona mixta, partly 
ecclesiastic, partly layman. All priests 
Were anointed, but the privilege of 
unction was given only to a _ few 


THE 


Christian kings, including the King of 
England, hefore the end of the Middle 
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Ages. The resemblance between the 
two consecrations was further intensi- 
fied by the introduction of the chrism 
into the English Coronations. This 
was a mixture of oil and balm, the 
most sacred of the three holy oils 
blessed by the bishops on Maundy 
Thursday ; and the ecclesiastic or royal 
person anointed with it received the 
sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost. To 
this we refer again later on. 

3efore the Reformation the oil and 
chrism—for both were used for the 
unction from the early fourteenth till 
the seventeenth century—were thus 
already consecrated, but ever since the 
oil has been blessed by the Archbishop 
on the morning of the ceremony. The 
chrism used in England was supposed 
to have a miraculous origin. Thomas 
a Becket, when an exile in France, 
received the golden eagle, which con- 
tained it, direct from the Virgin Marv 
herself, who accompanied her gift with 
a prophecy that the fifth King of 
England ‘from him now reigning ”’ 
(Henry II.) would be a great champion 
of the Church, and recover the Holy 
Land from the heathen. The sacred 
oil was deposited in a monastery at 
Poictiers, and afterwards brought over 
to England and presented to Ed- 
ward II. ; but, after taking the Pope's 
advice, that king decided that he could 


not be anointed twice over. Another 
version says that it was found at 
Poictiers much later by the Black 


Prince ; but in any case the golden 
eagle was not heard of again till the 
end of the century, when it was dis- 
covered in the Tower, too late also for 
the coronation of Richard II. This 
chrism was therefore first used at the 
unction of Richard’s cousin and sup- 
planter, Henry IV., who manipulated 
the ancient prophecy in order to fit it 
to himself, and thus add a spiritual 
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A Drawing by Hedley Fitton. The Coronation Chair. 


The Sovereign receives the unction’ seated on the historic.stone of Scone, in the chair called St. Edward's.” 
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sanction to consolidate his doubtful 
claims to the crown. This original 
ointment, which, it may ke pointed 
































The Sceptre 
of the Dove. 


St. Edward's 
Staff. 


The Sceptre 
of the Cross. 
out, was only used for the crown of 
the head, was perhaps exhausted after 
James 


I.’s unction, in which case 
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Charles I. had fresh balm made, and 
James II. certainly had a new supply. 
THE ANOINTING OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

The Stuarts were anointed only with 
the chrism, no simple oil being used, 
but then pure olive oil has 
sufficed for our sovereigns. In 
former days a linen band, called a 
coif, was laid upon the King’s head 
immediately after the unction, and 
linen gloves placed upon his hands. 
This coif was not supposed to be taken 
off for eight days, when a bishop was 
ordered to remove it while a mass was 
celebrated, and, after washing the 
King’s hair with hot water, to comb it 
with St. Edward’s comb. George III. 
and George IV. both had this coif, but 
its use had already become practically 
obsolete. We have purposely treated 
of the chrism at some length. 

Before passing on to the other details 
of the service, it may be pointed out 
that the Sovereign is now anointed in 
the head, the breast, and 
the hands—signifying glory, knowledge, 
and strength, the same number as 
Richard I., whose coronation is the 
first of which there are any contem- 
porary details extant ; the earlier re- 
cords merely refer to the order of 
service. Later on, five places were 
anointed : the shoulders, between the 
shoulders, and ‘the boughs of the 


since 


three places 


arms ’’—1.e., the inside of the elbows 
were added to the original three. 


Queen Victoria was anointed only on 
the head and hands. One of the func- 
tions of the Abbot of Westminster, 
whose place is now filled by the Dean 
in every particular, is to wipe the 
parts anointed (omitting the head, 
because this was formerly covered by 
the coif) with cotton wool, which is 
afterwards burnt. The Sovereign re- 
ceives the unction seated on the his- 
toric stone of Scone, in the chair called 
St. Edward’s, made in the reign of 
Edward I., on purpose to enclose the 
Scotch coronation stone. In earlier 
times the King used often to kneel at 
his faldstool for this part of the cere- 
mony, and during the litany before- 
hand he was usually “ grovelling ” on 
his face before the high altar. 











After a Special Photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 


The Queen as she will appear at the Coronation. 
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After a Special Photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 


The King as he will appear at the Coronation. 
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the rest are merely copies. The 
King’s vestments from 1661 have 
always been new for the occasion, and 
this was often the case in old 
days, for our Sovereigns were 
wont to be buried in their 
coronation robes. 

On the morning of his coro- 
nation the King wears a white 
silk shirt, and over it a close- 
fitting coat of “ red sarcenet,”’ 
both made with openings at the 
breast, shoulders, and elbows, 
when five places were anointed, now 
with only one—at the breast. These slits 
were closed by ribbons and loops, and 
it was part of the Dean’s duty to un- 
fasten and fasten them before and after 
the Unction. The feet were originally 
bare. Afterwards silk breeches and 
stockings became de rigueur, and bus- 
kins of cloth of gold and sandals of 
dark leather with red heels and red 
straps, were put on during the investi- 
ture. Over all the King wears the 
crimson Parliament robe, trimmed with 
ermine, and on his head is the 
velvet cap, called the cap of 
estate or of maintenance ; the 
Queen wears a purple robe and 
a small gold coronet. 





THE THREE SWORDS. 


The procession on foot from 
Westminster Hall has been 
abandoned since 1831, but it 
was practically, with the ex- 
ception of the canopy borne 
over the royal head by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, the 
same and equally ecclesiastic 
in character as the one which 
now passes up the nave from 
the great west door. No 
attempt will be made _ to 
describe the details of this 
procession, but only the objects 
which form a part of the 
religious service will be dwelt 
onhere. Before the King, his 
“supporters,” two bishops, 
usually those of Durham, and 
Bath and Wells, formerly the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Treasurer when those officials 
were also prelates, bear the 
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The Anointing Spoon. 
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chalice and paten called St. Edward's, 
and used at the sacrament. The swords 
are a great feature in the procession, 
and one is mentioned in the 
earliest recension extant. Since 
the coronation of Richard I. 
three have been borne in front 
of the Sovereign, and all have 
a spiritual significance. Cur- 
tana, the principal one, has a 
blunted end, and is known as 
the sword of mercy. The other 
two are pointed—-they are the 
swords of justice—to the Spiritualty, 
and to the Temporalty. The fourth 
sword, also carried in the procession, 
and laid upon the altar till the In- 
vestiture, is the sword of State, to 
which reference is made in_ its 
proper place. St. Edward’s staff, 
which is held by a great noble, is a 
rod with a pike on the end, and was 
originally intended for the King to 
lean on. It may be likened to a 
bishop’s crozier, and served the same 
purpose. The “sword of the Spirit,” 
a Bible, is said to have been 
called for by Edward VI., but 
it does not form a definite 
part of the procedure till the 
time of William and Mary, 
since when it has been borne 
on a cushion in the procession 
—it was carried by the Bishop 
of London at King Edward’s 
coronation—and_ presented to 
the Sovereign before the Bene- 
diction by ,the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


THE ANCIENT SERVICES. 
The ancient, English corona- 


tion services, the first dating 
from Egbert of York, in the 


eighth century, technically 
called ‘“‘recensions,”’ were 


blended into one early in the 
fourteenth century for the 
“hallowing”’ of Edward II. ; 
but it was not till the time of 
Richard II. that this recension 
was finally amplified and put 
together in a volume, called 
the Liber Regalis—the Book 
of the King. A copy of this 
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precious book has been preserved at 
the Abbey ever since, and may be the 
very same which Richard himself used 
during the service. The Latin text 
was translated for the coronation of 
James I., the first coronation since tlte 
substitution of the English service for 
the mass. Various modifications, 
chiefly alterations and curtailments of 
the prayers, and notably the omission 
of the sacrament, were made _ by 
Archbishop Sancroft for the benefit of 
the Roman Catholic, James II. The 
form introduced by Compton, Bishop 
of London, who took Sancroft’s place 
at the coronation of William and 
Mary, has been followed in the main 
ever since at all 
coronations. With 
the exception of one 
or two occasions, 
when the See was 
vacant or the Pri- 
mate unable to act, 
the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has al- 
ways officiated — 
he it is who actually 
hallows and crowns 
the King and Queen 
Consort. He _ re- 
ceives as his per- 
quisite the purple 
velvet chair in 
which he sits dur- 
ing part of the ser- 
vice. To the Dean 
belong the offices 
of the ancient abbots. He assists the 
Archbishcp and supports the King— 
t.e., he brings the ornaments of the 
regalia to the Primate, closes the royal 
garments after the Unction, and vests 
the Sovereign with his kingly vestments. 

Various minor alterations were intro- 
duced for the Hanoverian Sovereigns 
and for Queen Victoria, but at the 
Coronation of Edward VII. a return 
was made to earlier and better usages. 
The forthcoming ceremony will differ 
very slightly from the last one. The 
customary sermon, omitted in order to 
shorten the service and save King 
Edward fatigue, will be preached by 
the Archbishop of York, and he will 
presumably follow the directions in the 


The Ampulla or Eaglet. 
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Liber Regalis to preach a discourse 
which shall be brief and “ suitable for 
the great occasion.” 

The evening before the Coronation 
day the royal robes and the ornaments 
of the Regalia are conveyed from the 
Tower to the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
in St. James’s Palace by the Keeper of 
the Crown Jewels. Thence they are 
taken in a semi-state coach, escorted by 
a detachment of the Household Cavalry 
with drawn sabres, to the Cloisters 
entrance of Dean’s Yard. Here the 
Lord Chamberlain’s officials are met by 
the Dean and Canons, and all go in pro- 
cession to the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where the cases containing these pre- 
cious objects are 
formally handed 
over to the Dean as 
the representative 
of the ancient Ab- 
bots. But although 
he is responsible for 
their safe custody, 
the Dean is not left 
unprotected for the 
next twenty - four 
hours, but with the 
Regalia will remain 
some of the Yeo- 
men of the King’s 
Bodyguard, = who 
keep faithful watch 
and ward all night, 
until early the fol- 
lowing morning the 
Abbey clergy con- 
vey the Regalia to the Confessor’s 
Chapel. Here the Archbishop of 
Canterbury blesses the oil on St. 
Edward’s Altar, and then the orna- 
ments of the Regalia are borne in pro- 
cession to the Annexe, where they are 
delivered over to the persons who are 
appointed to carry them in the state 
procession. 

The Archbishops, Bishops Assistant, 
the Dean and other principal clergy 
then prepare to receive their Majesties 
outside the west door. A word must 
here be said on the copes belonging to 
the Abbey Chapter, although no de- 
cision has yet been taken as to which 
will be worn on the present occasion. 
At King Edward’s coronation scme 
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new copes were used, designed by the 
late J. V. Micklethwaite, then the Sur- 
veyor of the Fabric here. Amongst 
these Westminster copes—none of which 
is dated earlier than the Restoration 
of Charles II., some are eighteenth 
century—are five which are no doubt 
the oldest, and are most beautifully 
brocaded in gold thread; these have 
recently been skilfully repaired and 
thoroughly renovated by the ladies 
belonging to the Decorative Needle- 
work Society, and it is hoped that they 
will be worn by Dean and Canons. 

The King and Queen, the King wear- 
ing his red velvet Cap of Estate, pass 
up the Nave and the Choir to the plat- 
form, now called the Theatre, which is 
raised above the people in order that 
the Sovereign may be seen by his faith- 
ful subjects. In early days he was lifted 
up on shields held by his warriors ; the 
stage which replaced these was called 
the pulpitum later on. Here after 
kneeling at their faldstools King George 
and his Consort take their seats on the 
Chairs of Estate in readiness for the 
approaching service. 


THE SOVEREIGN’S First OBLATION. 
The Recognition is the first striking 
point in the coronation ceremony. The 
King, standing on the Theatre, beneath 
the lantern, is presented by the Arch- 
bishop at the four sides—north, south, 
east and west—to his subjects, who 
acclaim, all with one voice crying out: 
“God Save King George,” and for many 
generations the Westminster boys, from 
the organ-loft or clerestory, have 
added their shrill voices to the shouts 
below. Originally the people were 
supposed freely to elect their king by 
acclamation—t.e., crying out: “ Yea, 
yea”; but gradually the original 
meaning of the custom was lost, and the 
election was expected as a right by con- 
quest or by hereditary claim. This is, 
strictly speaking, the only secular 
portion of the service, which from this 
period becomes more and more filled 
with a deep religious meaning. The 
Litany and Communion services, the 
Gospel and Epistle, the sermon, the 
Benediction and Te Deum at the con- 
clusion, have ever been essential parts 
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of the service. Two Bishops intone the 
Litany, the King and Queen kneeling 
upon their faldstools, and after Pur- 
cell’s introit, “‘ Let my prayer come up 
into Thy Presence as incense,” the Arch- 
bishop begins the Communion service. 
During the sermon the King wears his 
“Cap of Estate”’ of crimson velvet 
turned up with ermine ; on either side 
of his chair stand the Bishops of Dur- 
ham and of Bath and Wells, his sup- 
porters, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Lords who carry the swords ; he is thus 
surrounded by the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal. 

When the sermon is over the Arch- 
bishop rises from his seat on the north 
side of the altar and, standing befcre 
his Sovereign, administers the Coro- 
nation Oath. Before he takes the oath 
the King offers his first oblation—a pall 
or altar-cloth and an ingot of solid 
gold. The clergy vest themselves in 
their copes before the service pro- 
ceeds. The exact period when the 
oath is taken has been constantly 
changed—it is usually after the ser- 
mon—and the words have been varied 
from time to time ; but ever since the 
Liber Regalts it has been put in the form 
of a series of questions asked by the 
Archbishop, to which the King replies. 


THE OATH. 


By this oath the Sovereign swears to 
govern according to the laws and 
statutes agreed upon in Parliament, to 
exercise law and justice tempered by 
mercy in his judgments, to maintain the 
laws of God and the established religion 
of the realm—the phrase used since 
James II. has been the “ Protestant 
reformed religion established by law ’’— 
and “‘ to preserve inviolably the settle- 
ment of the Church of England,” and 
the rights and privileges of the clergy. 
The King rises from his seat, and with 
head uncovered, the Sword of State 
carried before him, approaches the 
altar, where he kneels “in the sight of all 
the people,” and laying his right hand 
upon the open Gospel, in the “ Great 
Bible,”’ swears to perform and keep the 
things which he has here promised. 
He then kisses the Book and signs the 
oath—a silver standish is brought 








from the “ traverse”’ in St. Edward’s 
Chapel for the purpose. The original 
“ Great Bible covered with gold,” used 
by Charles II., is no longer extant, but 
King George will kiss the beautiful 
volume presented by the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. As 
the Sovereign returns to his chair and 
kneels at his faldstool, the choir bursts 
suddenly into the wonderful ‘ Veni 
Creator,” which is best known to us in 
the English version, ‘Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire,’’ illustrative 
of the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit about 
to be conferred on the royal recipient 
of the Unction. The Archbishop then 
lays his hand upon the ampulla while he 
says the consecration prayer—a prayer 
the wording of which has varied at 
almost every early coronation, but the 
present one closely resembles that used 
for William and Mary. The spiritual 
gifts are enumerated after the blessing 
“ Confirm and stablish Him with Thy 
free and princely spirit: the spirit of 
wisdom and government ; the spirit of 
counsel and ghostly strength ; the spirit 
of knowledge and true godliness ; and 
fill Him, O Lord, with the spirit of Thy 
holy fear, now and for ever.”’ It is thus 
much like the form to be found in both 
the Anglican and Roman confirmation 
services. 
THE VESTMENTS OF KINGSHIP. 

The famous anthem, ‘“ Zadok the 
Priest,” * which is found, like the 
“Veni, Creator,” in the Liber Regalis, 
and is of still more ancient usage, 
follows while the Sovereign is disrobed 
of his Parliament robes, and takes his 
place in the Coronation chair. Four 
Knights of the Garter hold a rich pall 
over him during the anointing. The 
Unction itself was formerly a very long 
ceremony. A different form of words 
used to be repeated as each place was 
anointed ; but the Archbishop now only 
uses one formula: ‘“ Be thy head 
anointed with holy oil, as kings, priests, 
and prophets were anointed,” ‘thy 
breast,”” and “thy hands,” concluding 
with a comparison to the anointing of 
Solomon. The Dean has previously 
since 


* Handel's setting has been used 
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ever 
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brought the ampulla and the spoon from 
the altar. He now pours the oil through 
the eagle’s beak into the spoon, and 
presents it to the Archbishop, who 
marks the sign of the Cross upon each 
place anointed. From this solemn 
moment the individual technically be- 
comes the Sovereign, and is therefore 
immediately after invested with the 
priestlike vestments of his kingship. 
THE INVESTITURE. 

The Colobium Sindonis—.e., the albe 
or rochet—which resembles a sleeveless 
surplice made of fine white cambric 
trimmed with lace, is the first gar- 
ment. The next is the Supertunica, 
called the Close Pall, a short coat or 
tunic with sleeves, of cloth of gold 
lined with crimson silk; over this is 
placed a girdle or sword-belt, the 
buskins, and sandals used now 
to be put on, but are no longer included. 
At this point “ the great golden spurs ” 
are brought by the Dean and presented 
to the Lord Chamberlain, who just 
touches the royal heels with them. 
They are not buckled on as was formerly 
the custom, but are returned to their 
place on the altar. 

The girding of the kingly sword upon 
the Sovereign, which follows, is a part 
of the service full of significance, and 
of very ancient usage. 

The Sword of State is exchanged for 
another in a purple velvet scabbard, 
which is first laid upon the altar and 
blessed by the Archbishop, who then 
delivers it into the King’s right hand. 
It is girded about him by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Meantime the Archbishup prays that 
with the sword the King may “do 
justice, stop the growth of iniquity, 
protect the Holy Church of God, help 
and defend widows and orphans, re- 
store the things that are gone to decay, 
maintain the things that are restored, 
punish and reform what is amiss, and 
confirm what is in good order.” 

The King offers this sword upon 
the altar, and it is redeemed for him 
from the Dean by the chief peer for 
one hundred shillings, and is carried 
naked before him for the rest of the 
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ceremony. 
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The Armill, which is like a bishop’s 
stole, is next in order of the vestments. 
It used to be attached to the elbows 
by ribbons, but now the ends hang 
down, and, in the case of Queen Vic- 
toria, had crosses of St. George em- 
broidered on them. It is first men- 
tioned in the twelfth century recen- 
sion, when the Latin formula, trans- 
lated as, “‘ Receive the armill(s) (sic) of 
sincerity and wisdom, and a token of 


God’s embracing,” was used, These 
words have been omitted for some 
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ultimately divided in front and buckled 
on. The four corners, still just trace- 
able in the present mantle, signified the 
four quarters of the world, “‘ which are 
subject to the power of God.” National 
emblems and Imperial eagles have been 
traditionally embroidered upon the 
Pallium for many centuries. The 
eagles, which formerly signified the 
empty claims of early kings to be 
Emperors of Britain, are now appro- 
priate to the head of that vast British 
Empire upon which the sun never sets. 





The Pallium or Royal Mantle. 


time, but the sense of them is restored 
in the phrase, ‘‘ The Lord embrace you 
with His mercy on every side,” 
which has been added to the prayer 
which follows. Last and most ‘im- 
portant of all is the Imperial mantle, 
the Pallium, called also the Open Pall. 
This is made of cloth of the finest 
gold, and resembles a cope in shape. 
It formerly resembled a square put 
over the head, with the points hanging 
down before and behind, but so incon- 
venient did this become that it was 





King George will wear the mantle mace 
for King George IV. It is of a purple 
brocaded tissue shot with gold thread ; 
the rich colour is copied in Queen Mary’s 
rich purple velvet train. 
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ORNAMENTS OF THE REGALIA. 
ornaments of the Regalia follow 
the “Garments of Righteous- 
and are all placed upon the 


Sovereign’s person by the Archbishop 
To the Dean the duty of 
The orb is 


himself. 
robing the King belongs. 
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The Supertunica or Close Pall of Cloth of Gold. 


practically the same as the sceptre 
with the cross, and the two do not 
appear together till the coronation of 
Charles II., although the sceptre was 
often shaped like an orb with a long 
cross on the top. The Dean fetches 
the orb from the altar, and the Primate 
places it in the royal right hand with 
the words: ‘“‘ When you see this orb 
set under the cross remember that the 
whole world is subject to the power 
and empire of Christ our Redeemer.” 
The most significant of the ornaments 
is the historic “ wedding ring ”’ of Eng- 
land. The ring in itself, as an ensign 
of “kingly dignity,” originated in the 
famous legend of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the ring which he drew 
from his finger and presented as alms 
to a ragged beggar sitting at his palace 
gates. The beggar proved to be St. 
John the Evangelist, who afterwards 





The Armill, 
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returned the gift to the King by the 
hands of two pilgrims, to whom the 
saint appeared and revealed his identity 
in the Holy Land. The ring is men- 
tioned with the sword in the recension 
of the tenth century, generally called 
that of Ethelred ;: and that the custom 
of presenting one to the Sovereign at 
his coronation continued seems likely 
by the fact that Edward II.’s offering 
of gold at his first oblation was moulded 
in the shape of a man, presumably a 
king—possibly merely an allusion to 
the story of the saintly beggar— 
stretching out his hand for the ring. 
Richard II. bequeathed a ruby ring 
for the use of his successors at their 
coronations ; but the ring used seems 





to have been made anew for each 
The C.lobium Sidonis. 
king. Mary- Tudor is said to have 


never put off hers as long as she lived. 
The stone has been a “ table ruby” 
ever since the time of Richard II., ina 
plain gold circlet. Latterly a cross of 
St. George was engraved or set in 
jewels—sapphires usually—upon it, 
but since William IV. a sapphire with 
a ruby cross was substituted, like an 
episcopal ring. The bracelets, which 
followed the ring, were also emblem- 
atical of kingly dignity, but no longer 
form an essential part of the orna- 
ments, and are omitted. Before the 
ring is put on the fourth finger of the 































right hand, the linen gloves, worn since 
the Unction, are slipped off, and after- 
wards a rich red embroidered glove is 
presented to the King by the Lord of 
the Manor of Worksop, who also has 
the privilege of supporting his Sove- 
reign’s elbow while he holds the sceptre. 
The sceptre with the cross, the ensign 
of kingly power and justice, is sub- 
stituted for the orb at this point, and 
in the Sovereign’s other hand is placed 
St. Edward’s rod * with the dove, 





Tae Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, prepared for the Coronation, 1902. 
Given by the kind permission of Sir Benjamin Stone, 


which signifies Equity and Mercy. A 
beautiful old prayer follows, in which 
the King is exhorted to “‘ Be so merciful 
that you be not too remiss ; so execute 
Justice that you forget not. mercy. 
Punish the wicked, protect and cherish 
the just, and lead your people in the 
way wherein they should go.” 





* This must not be confounded with St. 
Edward's staff referred to before. 
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THE Crown. 

The Crown, the most important part 
of the Regalia, is left like a bishop’s 
mitre to the last ; and now the Arch- 
bishop himself takes it from the altar 
and solemnly says the consecration 
prayer, while the Sovereign bows his 
head (according to the marginal direc- 
tion in the ancient service) “in lowly 
devotion ” before the Divine Majesty. 
Formerly the crown called St. Edward’s 








Crown was used for the actual coro- 
nation, and the Imperial Crown was left 
on the altar in the Confessor’s Chapel, 
and was the one worn by the Sovereign 
on leaving the church ; but at the last 
two coronations the ancient order was 
reversed, and Victoria and Edward VII. 
were both crowned with the Imperial 
Crown. This crown will be used for 
King George, and is re-made to fit the 
head at each coronation. The star of 
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Africa, one of the Cullinan diamonds, is 
to be placed beneath the Black Prince’s 
ruby; the other large one is in the 
sceptre. On the other the 
famous sapphire first used in the crown 
of George IV., and traditionally sup- 
posed to have come from St. Edward’s 
ring, and to have the power of healing 
diseases. At this moment, which 
marks the veritable coronation, a shout 
of “‘God save the King”’ arises, the 
silver trumpets sound, the great guns 
in the Park and at the Tower resound, 
while simultaneously the Bishops put 
on their caps, the Peers and the Garter 
Kings at Arms their coronets. 

The acclamation ceasing, the Arch- 
bishop says the ancient prayer “‘ Coronet 
te Deus ’’—‘‘ God crown .you with a 
crown of glory and righteousness,” etc. 

words used from the Conquest to the 
Coronation of James II., but since then 
constantly altered or omitted alto- 
gether. This is followed by the “ Con- 
fortare,”’ “‘ Be strong and play the man,” 
sung as an anthem. The Archbishop 
now receives the Bible from the Dean 
and presents it to the King, with the 
memorable words : ‘‘ Our gracious King, 
Wwe present you with this Book, the 
most valuable thing that this world 
affords. Here is wisdom; this is the 
royal law ; these are the lively oracles 
of God.” 

The ancient Solemn Benediction of 
the King and People has been much 
altered at various times, but. still 
retains the somewhat cumbrous phrase- 
ology of Archbishop Seeker ; it is a pity 
that one of the ancient recensions could 
not have been followed at this. time 
when the simpler and older form of the 
service has been preferred to the later. 
The “Te Deum,” for instance, which 
preceded the Homage at King Edward’s 
coronation, has now been transferred 
to the end of the whole service, a much 
more appropriate place. 


side is 


THE INTHRONISATION. 


The Inthronisation is the culminating 
point of the whole ceremony, when the 
Sovereign leaves St. Edward’s chair, 
and is metaphorically lifted on to his 
throne, beneath the lantern, by the 
Spiritual and Temporal Peers, who 
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afterwards stand round him on the steps 
of the throne. Before the Homage the 
Archbishop addresses the newly-made 
monarch with the following time- 
honoured exhortation: “Stand firm 
and hold fast henceforth the seat and 
state of Royal and Imperial dignity, 
which is this day delivered unto you in 
the name and by the authority of us 
the Bishops and Servants of God.” The 
Fealty and Homage—+.e., the oath of 
the Spiritual Peers to be faithful and 
true unto the Sovereign, and of the 
Temporal Peers to be his Liege Men 
‘of Life and Limb and of earthly 
Worship ’’—used to be a lengthy busi- 
ness, which is now considerably shor- 
tened, and completes the series of cere- 
monies by which the King is wedded to 
his People. While the Peers touch the 
crown and kiss hands, a General Pardon 
used to be read, now an unnecessary 
formality, once a very vital part of the 
function, as it affected the lives and 
liberties of many persons ; and medals 
were distributed amongst the con- 
gregation. 

An interesting point on the present 
occasion is the alteration in the royal 
style in the Homage. King George and 
his heirs are addressed not only as the 
“Kings of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” but also 
‘of the British Dominions beyond the 
Defenders of the Faith, and 
Emperors of India.” This addition 
will be of special interest to the King’s 
subjects who are coming from India and 
from all the Colonies to be present on 
this historic occasion. The Archbishop 
takes the Oath of Homage, first kneeling 
before the King and kissing his left 
cheek. The Prince of Wales, although 
a minor, taking off his coronet, comes 
next in order, and swears to be his 
father’s liege man of life and limb. 
With the exception of the Princes of 
the Blood, who are peers of the realm, 
and perform their Homage individually, 
the rest of the Homage will be done by 
orders. 

The drums burst out, the people 
shout, and, when the tumult is over, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury officiates 
at the Investiture and Unction of the 
Queen. The Archbishop of York 
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crowned Queen Alexandra, which was 
contrary to historic precedent. Queen 
Mary then takes her place on the other 
throne beside her Sovereign, bowing 
reverently to him as she passes ; in one 
hand she carries her sceptre, in the 
other the ivory rod with the dove. 
While the organ plays and an anthem 


is sung the Sovereigns leave their 
thrones and offer a personal dedi- 
cation to their heavenly Sovereign ; 


kneeling at the altar they receive the 
Sacrament in both kinds from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean, 
who hold the Paten and Chalice of St. 
Edward. The King and Queen each 
offer oblations after they have received 
the Sacrament, a ‘“‘ mark-weight of 
gold”’ and a pall or altar cloth, which 
are presented by ancient custom to the 
Abbey. The crowns of both King and 
Queen are removed during this portion 
of the Eucharist, to be replaced after 
the Communion before the Sovereigns 
pass into the ‘“‘ traverses’ prepared for 
them behind the high altar in St. 
Edward’s Chapel. There the regal 
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robes are put off and the Parliament 
mantles are put on, while the clergy 
divest themselves of their copes. In 
former days the Sovereign fasted on the 
morning of his coronation, and at this 


point some light refreshment, which 
must have been sorely needed by this 
time, was partaken of. 


Once more the procession is reformed, 
and the Sovereigns, wearing their 
crowns and carrying their sceptres, the 
King with the orb in his left hand and 
the sceptre with the cross in the right 
leave the historic church in the same 
order as when they entered it. 

Generation after generation have our 
Sovereigns been hallowed to the service 
of God and of their people within the 
ancient Abbey of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster, a church consecrated in honour 
of a saint and dedicated to the memory 
of a king ; and once again on Thursday, 
June 22nd, after an interval of ninety 
years, another George will receive the 
Unction here, enthroned upon the “ Seat 
of Majesty and in that Chair 
where Kings and Queens are crowned.’ 
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The Boy Scout. 
After a Water-Colour Drawing by Lieut.-General Baden-Powell. 
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SUMMARY FOR GROWN-UPS. 

The anniversary of the Relief of Mafe- 
king occurs in May. Although that 
investment was a very ordinary—though 
much overpuffed—incident in the cam- 
paign, still it has a lesson for us, the 
same lesson in fact that was afforded on 
a larger scale by the whole of the Boer 
War. It is this: we as a nation ought 
at all times to be prepared not only for 
what may be probable, but for what is 
in any way possible. 

The main step to being prepared for 
any national contingency, whether for 
peace or defence, lies not so much in the 
possession of ships and armed men, as in 
being a nation of patriots who can be 
relied upon tn a crisis to act as men and 
not as sheep. 

The increase of civilisation tends more 
and more to destroy manliness and 
character. Tubes, trams and taxis don’t 
tend to harden us. Paid football, 
cinemas and test-matches are making 
us into a nation of lookers-on instead of 
leaders in enterprise where of old we 
used to show the way. Where formerly 
we were the explorers of North-West 
Passages and inventors of steam and 
telegraph, to-day we leave it to other 
nations to discover North Poles, invent 
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motor-cars and aeroplanes, and to excel in 
what were originally our national games. 

Yet the characteristic British grit and 
temperament are still in us, but they 
need bringing out and developing before 
it ts too late, before they have atrophied. 

As a nation we have, above all others, 
the one means for doing this—namely, 
in the “school of the wild” of our 
oversea frontiers. There our men are of 
necessity ““ men, not sheep”’ ; men who 
have to fight their way against the forces 
of Nature, and to carve their successes for 
themselves. 

The Coronation, with its assemblage 
of these, our kith and kind from all the 
corners of the Empire, will in itself be an 
object lesson and a reminder of the 
school which we possess tf we would only 
use tt. 

In the Boy Scouts we are endeavouring 
to bring something of this training of the 
backwoods and the seas into the education 
of the rising generation of our towns. 

Some such  character-education 1s 
sorely needed if our future nation is to 
be prepared to face any possible even- 
tuality with confidence, and thus to help 
to ensure the stability and prosperity of 
the Empire and contribute something to 
the peace of world. 





FoR THOSE WHO ARE GOING TO BE 


GROWN-UPS. 
The Lesson of Mafeking. 


AFEKING was a quiet, little 
market town away out on the 


M 


yellow, grassy plains to 
the north-west of the Transvaal. It 
all looked quiet and peaceful as I stood 
there one day looking out with my 
field-glasses at a mound about two miles 
I saw a few horsemen appear 
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on the top of this: then came four 
clusters of them at different points on 
the hill: for a few moments they were 
busy there, and then they moved back 
out of sight leaving behind them four 
little groups of men. Suddenly from 
one of these groups there darted a 
flash, then came a peculiar whistling 
hum in the air followed by a sudden 
spurt up of dirt and dust against the 
clear blue sky on the plain just outside 
the town, and then the sharp boom of a 
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bursting shell. It was the first shot 
from the Boers, and it was very quickly 
followed by more and more till dust and 
smoke began to hang in a cloud in front 
of that part of the town. While I was 
gazing at this interesting scene a slight 
sound behind me made me look round, 
and there was a lady biking along the 
road quite calmly in the direction of 
the shells, which were now beginning to 
fall much closer up to us. I called to 
her and told her that she had better get 
away under cover as we were being 
shelled. She took the news very 
calmly and appeared quite interested 
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had to fight for their lives against 
savages or wild animals. They were 
full of pluck, resourcefulness and 
patriotism, and in a very few hours had 
changed from peaceful merchants and 
business men into fighters and marks- 
men ready to face death in defence of 
their homes and liberty. 

After a few days of bombarding and 
attacking us the Boers sent in a mes- 


senger under a white flag to ask 
whether we would hke to surrender, 


They had expected that this sudden 
attack and the terrifying artillery fire 
would have persuaded the non-military 


“A shell in the Marxet Square, Mafeking.’ 


to hear it, but did not seem to see any 
special danger in it. People could 
scarcely realise at first that their peace- 
ful little town had suddenly become a 
scene of fighting and bloodshed—that 
a ‘“ bolt had come from the blue.” 

If anyone had told them a month or 
two previously that it would be so he 
would have been laughed at as a fool or 
madman. but there it was: the unex- 
pected had happened, and people found 
themselves in for all the horrors and 
dangers of a siege. 

Fortunately most of the inhabitants 
were old frontiersmen ; they had faced 
dangers before, and in many cases had 





defenders of the place to surrender to 
avoid further danger. But they had 
forgotten that these Mafeking men 
were men full of character and pluck, 
and a very different reply greeted their 
messenger, and he went back with a 
bit of a flea in his ear to tell his com- 
mander that the ‘‘ red-necks,” as our 
sunburnt men were called, seemed 
inclined to fight it out, at any rate for 
a time. And so they did for seven 
long months until relief came in the 
end. That relief took place on May 
18th. 

As the anniversary comes 
again it should be a reminder to us all 
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that the siege of Mafeking was only a 
similar lesson to that of the whole 
War. It seemed so improbable that 
the Boers could ever dare to attack a 
powerful nation which was at peace 
with them ; but they did so, and caught 
fat, peaceful England very much un- 
prepared for it. Fortunately our 
people rose to the occasion ; they did 
not all get hysterical over a few defeats ; 
they took them seriously to heart and 
determined that the disgrace of being 
unprepared should be wiped out before 
they had done with the war. And 
after a big effort they succeeded, but 
only at the expense of many valuable 
lives and much money, which might 
have been avoided had they been pre- 
pared at first. 

The question is, have we not gone to 
sleep again? Are we any better pre- 
pared now than we were then, even 
against so small and untrained an 
enemy ? What would happen sup- 
posing a powerful, warlike nation 
attacked us ? 

The usual answer I fear, the old 
one, ‘‘ Oh, it is so Seniniie that any- 
body would ever attack us ; we are so 
peaceful.” Yes, so was Mafeking 
peaceful. The point is, is it possible 
for anyone to attack us, or is our nation 
so well-disciplined and plucky and well- 
trained as to make our enemies feel that 
they would not have a chance against 
us? Is the nation so patriotic and 
broad-minded as to drop little, party 
differences and join in one cool-minded 
policy for the good of the whole in such 
acrisis? I fear not. 

Even in Mafeking, though it was a 
frontier-town, all the men were not at 
first so very brave and confident : those 
who had never seen fighting, or who 
had not faced the dangers of the bush 
and veldt, would not have been much 
good without the tougher fellows to 
give them the exz ample. When the first 
shells exploded in the Market Square 
it was amusing to see the different ways 
in which people took them. Some ran 
for their lives, and others flung them- 
selves down upon the ground, some 
merely hunched their shoulders as if 
the rain were coming down, while those 
Who had been face to face with death 
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before kept their heads and took but 
little notice of the deadly visitors. 

The best way, then, for the nation 
to be prepared against any possible 
danger is to have all its men trained in 
character and manliness. 

THE Evit oF OVER-CIVILISATION. 

Life in big cities where everything is 
being done by civilisation and _ legis- 
lation to make things easy for us is a 
very bad school for framing character. 
There you don’t have to work or fight 
for your existence as you do in the 
wild. You have only to turn a tap to get 
water or light, you have taxicabs, lifts 
and ‘‘ tubes’ to carry you ; if you are 
too lazy to do your share of work other 
people feed you and look after you ; if 
you get any money you are encouraged 
to spend it at once by betting on races 
and football matches. Yes, and those 
football matches do more harm than 
this. Football is a fine game for those 
who play in it (and I love it myself), it 
teaches unselfish play, obedience to 
orders, endurance and good temper 
yet it is, on the other hand, very harm- 
ful when it brings thousands of young 
fellows together merely to look on at 
others playing while they stand by 
sucking cigarettes, to bet and yell and 
spit—it is little better than a school for 
loafing and hysterics. It teaches that 
worst of vices—looking on when others 
are doing the work. 

And cricket is nearly as bad ; it is a 
school for loafing, even for the players 
themselves. 

I have known a_ great many 
cricketers who turned out to be heroes 
and leaders of our race, but also I have 
known a number of good cricketers who 
were never any use for anything 
but loafing. 


else 


A VICTORIA CROSS WAS 
Won. 

The Battle of Waterloo was not won 
on the playing fields of Eton, and the 
Duke of Wellington never said that it 
was. 

Battles, whether in life or in war, are 
won by the character—that is, the 


How 


spirit, the pluck and the discipline—of 
and these are 


the men who fight them ; 
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best learnt in the open, adventurous 
life of the prairie, mountains, or sea. 

Here is one little yarn of the Rho- 
desian plains that will interest you. 

In the Matabele Campaign, 1806, 
two scouts were away from the main 
column gaining news about the enemy. 
They had succeeded in getting the in- 
formation they required and _ were 
coming away under a heavy fire when 
one of them fell, his horse being killed 
and himself badly wounded. His com- 
panion at once galloped to him, and 
getting him up on to his own horse 
succeeded in escaping from the enemy 
who were closing on them, but he had 
to take a long, roundabout route in 
order to avoid capture, and several 
times during the succeeding day and 
night he was hunted and only succeeded 
in getting away with difficulty. In the 
end he succeeded in bringing in his 
wounded comrade, after numerous ad- 
ventures, to the hospital at Buluwayo. 
For his exploit he was deservedly 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 

If we examine the details we find 
these facts: the two men had been 
selected to act as scouts for their 
powers of observing details and de- 
ducing a meaning from small signs. 
They are sent off to ride into the 
wilderness guided by the stars and sun, 
in an unmapped country, to face imme- 
diate chances of premature death at 
the hands of merciless enemies, wild 
animals or starvation, and at the least 
to suffer hardship, anxiety and risk. 
They go out eagerly and cheerily be- 
cause it is their duty, relying solely on 
their own wits and sinew to pull them 
through the ordea! with success. There 
is no thought here of self, but only of 
doing the job successfully for the good 
of their side. What happens? Riding 
mile after mile under a burning sun or 
through the freezing night-winds, they 
begin to note tiny signs on the ground— 
here a crushed blade of grass, there the 
impress of a toe in the sand, or what- 
ever the warning may be ; they recog- 
nise that the enemy are about ; a dis- 
tant glint of a spearhead or a bark of a 
dog in the night, and they have to take 
to concealment, keeping widely apart, 
to see and not be seen by a particularly 
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watchfulenemy. It isa case of cunning 
pitted against cunning ; pluck against 
pluck. A chance shot and one of our 
men is down. The other can escape if 
he likes, but his duty is to his comrade, 
At risk to himself at the hands of cruel 
and blood-thirsting enemies he gets 
him on to his horse and away from 
pursuers into the wilderness till dark- 
ness comes to his aid. A wide detour 
to evade pursuers, judging his distance 
and direction as best he can, struggling 
against hunger, fatigue and exposure, 
tending his dying comrade and _ his 
tiring horse, anxious to get information 
to his commander, yet watchful for 
ambuscades, he toils on and on over 
the weary miles for weary hours until 
he finally struggles in, worn out but 
successful. 

Well, it is in the campaigns, in the 
wilder life of uncivilisation, that men 
gain character in manliness, resource- 
fulness and self-sacrifice which it is 
difficult for the ordinary citizen to pick 
up amid bricks and mortar. In our 
disastrous attack at Mafeking on the 
Game Tree Fort, which was held by 
the Boers, we lost very heavily in our 


attack across the open. The men, 
though not trained soldiers, were 


Colonial campaigners, and they pushed 
on until they actually gained the fort, 
only to find it impregnably secure. 
Officers were killed as they fired their 
revolvers in at the loopholes, men got 
on the roof and endeavoured to unroof 
it, but finally were compelled to re- 
treat. As they went back across the 
open many of them fell, and their com- 
rades at once turned round and endea- 
voured to carry them into some places 
of safety. A curious feature was that 
none of them would run ; although com- 
pelled to retire they walked back in a 
surly manner, and the moment that one 
of them was struck the others would 
turn round again as if to make another 
effort, although in hopelessly reduced 
numbers and failing ammunition. 


There was a stern valour about them 
which made one proud of one’s race. 
At last they were collected under 
cover of a small hillock by the one sur- 
viving officer, and I felt thankful that 
Not a bit of it; 


they were now safe, 
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“*The School of the Wild.” 
After a Water-Colour Drawing by Lieut.-General Baden-Powell. 
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they only collected to make another 
plucky but hopeless dash at the place, 
from which they had finally to retire 
with still further losses. Our men have 
got the grit in them if circumstances 
arise to develop it, but every day the 
chances of this are getting less and less 
as our cities and civilisation increase. 
Pluck can be taught by practice much 
more than people imagine. 


“SCHOOL OF THE WILD” 
CHARACTER-TI RAINING. 


THE FOR 
It is ten years since the Boer War 
ten years of growth of cities in Great 
Britain—-ten years of and_ less 
character in the nation. It is not 
likely that we have improved for 
holding our own among other Powers, 
since character, not arms or ships, is 
the foundation for doing this. And 
yet, on the other hand, we have all the 
time a better school than any of them 
for preserving our character if we like 

to use it—the “ School of the Wild.” 

The assemblage of our brother- 

3ritons for the Coronation of the King, 
from the corners of the world, will in 
itself be an  object-lesson in_ that 
respect. They bring with them from 
every different clime the same atmo- 
sphere of hardy self-helpfulness, of 
resourcefulness and patient pluck, of 
duty done in distant wilds, and of the 
common tie of loyalty to the Old 
Country and the blood. 

They are the men who have been 
educated in the “ School of the Wild.” 

Savages are wiser than we are be- 
cause they train their boys in the 
“School of the Wild.” In almost 
every part of the world the native tribes 
have systems very much like those of 
the ancient Britons, or of the Spartans, 
of teaching their boys to be manly, 
strong, brave and self-reliant. 

This is the way that the Zulu tribes, 
including the Matabele and Swazis, and 
followed by the Masai and other warlike 
clans, carry out the idea. When a boy 
wants to be recognised as a grown-up 
man he does not do it as in civilised 
countries by taking to smoking cigar- 


less 


ettes, he has to prove himself a capable . 


all-round fellow. He is stripped and 
painted white all over, and he is given 
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a shield and an assegai, or short spear, 
and is then turned out of the village to 
go and shift for himself until his white 
paint has worn off. This takes a month 
or two. In the meantime he has to 
keep out of the way, because if seen by 
the others they will kill him. He has 
therefore to hide away in the bush, to 
defend himself against wild beasts, to 
hunt his own food with his assegai or 
by trapping, he has to make his own 
clothing and shelter, to make a light 
for his fire, and so on for over a 
month without help of any _ kind. 
When his paint wears off he can 
return home—that is, if he is still 
alive, which sometimes he isn’t. He 
is then received with great welcome, 
and is installed as a warrior, having 
proved that he is able to look after 
himself. I wish we had some such 
training for our boys. 

Well, to some extent we are giving 
it to the Boy Scouts. 

An African warrior is a fine type of 
healthy, self-reliant, brave and cheery 
animal, although somewhat cruel and 
bloodthirsty when compared with the 
more civilised white man. 

The highest ambition of a Masai is 
to kill a lion with his spear and so to be 
entitled to wear the head-dress made 
of its mane, as the distinguishing 
badge of his heroism. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE ‘‘ SCHOOL 
OF THE WILD.” 


Observation. 


I was once out scouting, in the 
Matabele campaign, with one native 
tracker. We were on an open plain, 
with a range of mountains five miles to 
the southward of us. We believed the 
enemy to be hiding in these hills, but 
we did not know where. Presently in 
the dry sand between the tufts of grass 
we noticed fresh prints of bare feet, 
quite a number of them, going south- 
ward straight towards the mountains. 
They were the footprints of women— 
that is, they were smaller than men’s 
and less curved on their outer edge than 
boys’. About five vards to the right 
of this track we found a leaf lying on 
the ground. There was not a tree for 
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miles ; in fact, we only knew of a place 
fifteen miles to the northward of us 
where trees grew with this kind of leaf. 
When we picked it up we found the 
leaf was damp, and smelled of Kaffir 
beer. So from these few signs we 
Sherlock-Holmesed this information: 
A party of women had lately passed 
here from the village fifteen miles north 
of us carrying jars of beer evidently 
intended for the warriors who were 
camped in the mountains. (They 
usually corked up the mouths of their 
jars with a handful of leaves to pre- 
vent the beer from spilling.) The day 
was quite calm and still, but at dawn, 
about two hours previously, there had 
been a strong east breeze blowing. The 
leaf which we 
had found was 
lying away to 
the west of 
the track, so 
that the party 
must have 
passed here 
when the 
breeze was 
blowing 








power in almost any line of life. You 
can see for yourself how necessary it is, 
for instance, for police and detectives 
to notice every tiny detail about a 
crime, and then to make out from 
these the story which enables them to 
get hold of the right culprit and to get 
him punished. 
Resourcefulness. 

In Mafeking our artillery consisted 
of half a dozen old 7-pounder guns— 
mere pop-guns, which could not carry 
as far as the rifles did. We wanted 
something better with which to tackle 
our assailants, and our men very soon 
started to build a gun with any old 
material they could lay hands on. 
Using a steam- 
pipe of an 
engine as the 
bore, they 
lapped iron 
bars from 
some old rail- 
ings round 
and round it 
to give it 
strength ; then 


about two from sand 
Bark Cup. 

hours pre- moulds they 

viously. By < cast a bronze 

this time they trunnion ring 

would have to support the 

reached the gun, and a 


camp and the 
men would be | 
having their 
drink, so that if we went there imme- 
diately they would probably be in an 
easy-going, sleepy state, and we should 
be able to see a good deal of them 
if we were careful without being noticed. 
We followed, therefore, the foot tracks, 
which led us straight to the camp, and 
we were able to see it a]l for ourselves, 
and to get away again without much 
trouble. 

So you see that in the wild you learn 
to keep your eyes open, and to notice 
the smallest signs, since it- is from 
these that a man gets all his informa- 
tion about his enemies and about the 
animals in his neighbourhood. We 


don’t learn it so much in civilisation, 
and yet it is a most valuable habit and 





Wire Fork. 


bronze block 
to close the 
breech, and 
after finishing it off with sights, and 
adding a strong carriage formed from 
part of a threshing machine, they turned 
out an excellent little gun, which did 
gallant service in the defence. 

(You can see it any day at the Royal 
United Service Institution in Whitehall.) 

I remember in my regiment we used 
to have an old home-trained armourer- 
sergeant, whose business was to do 
any odd jobs of mending or making 
that were required. Whenever any bit 
of work was suggested to him he would 
listen carefully and take in what was 
required, and then almost invariably 
he would reply : “ Yes, I quite under- 
stand. I could do it fine, only I ain’t 
got no tools for that particular job.” 





Well, the man trained in the back- 
woods doesn’t worry about what sort 
of tools he has got; he just sets to 
make the best of what he has and to 
devise others which he has not—that 
is to say, he is resourceful, and won't 
allow himself to be defeated by trifles. 
He would probably die if he did. 

See how a camp-man makes a tea- 
cup out of a little strip of birch bark 
stripped off a tree and deftly folded 
and stuck into a cleft stick, or if he 
wants a fork a twisted wire supplies it 
at once. And it is the same to him 
whether it is a small trifle such as these 
ora big one, such as a field-gun, which he 
has to improvise. He is never at a loss. 


I had once to bind up a native boy 
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her cheeks were bulging, her lips were 
tightly closed ; she had got her mouth 
full of water. The water had there 
become tepid ; she was able to squirt 
it through her lips exactly where and 
when I wanted it, while, with the aid 
of the feather, I cleaned the wound 
quite as effectively as I could have 
done with the best sponge. Since then 
I have often used this method, which 
was merely the result of resourceful- 
ness learnt in the wild, in preference 
to more civilised methods. 

When canoeing recently across one 
of the many lakes in Canada we ran 
on to a rock which was just covered 
with water, and we thus knocked a 





small hole in our frail birch bark 
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Patching a Canoe. 


who had been wounded in a fight. 
It was a bad wound, which he had 
made worse by rubbing in the dust in 
his pain. I badly wanted a basin of 
tepid water and a sponge to clean it 
with, and told his mother so as well as 
I could. She was dressed like most of 
the ladies of that country—in nothing. 
We were far away from any village, 
and about two hundred yards from the 
nearest water. What would you have 
done under the circumstances? She 
ran off, apparently understanding what 
I wanted, but presently came trotting 
back with only a feather in her hand. 
“You silly ass!” I began ; “ that’s 
not a basin and sponge——” 
Then I noticed she could not reply, 





vessel. Fortunately there was a rocky 
islet near by, to which we paddled in 
all haste. We unloaded the canoe and 
hauled her up on the rocks for repair. 

It was interesting to see the in- 
genuity of Ben, my guide. He first 
lit a small fire of drift-wood, and then 
picked little spare bits of pitch or 
‘gum,” as they call it there, off the 
seams of the boat where it was used 
for making her watertight. 

Then, having no other material im- 
mediately available, he took a linen rag 
bandage off his sore finger and spread 
this carefully over the hole in the 
birch bark, and, holding a brand from 
the fire over the bits of gum, he melted 
these on to the rag until it became a 

















watertight patch, securely sealed there, 
and within ten minutes of our landing 
we were off again on our voyage in our 
trim and tight little ship. 


HUNTING AS A LESSON OF 
SELF-RELIANCE. 

I remember once following up a lion 
till he disappeared into a thick patch 
of thorn-bush very much like a furze- 
brake in the Old Country. There were 
tunnels in it made by the different 
animals that frequented it. My Zulu 


LION 


tracker at once made what he thought 
an excellent plan for getting that lion. 





“1 says to myself 


He said to me, “‘ You crawl in first with 
the gun and I will crawl along close 
behind you. When you see the lion 
fire, but fire low, so that even if you 
miss him you will kick up a dust. Then 
lie as flat as you can, and I will cover 
you with my shield. The lion will 
charge at us through the dust and run 
right over us, and I will stab him as he 
does so.” A nice, simple little plan 
which, I must confess, I privately did 
not very much care for, but as my Zulu 
seemed to think I should like it I had to 
pretend to; and I crawled into the 
tunnel with very mixed feelings. It 
seemed to me years while we kept 
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It's best to let sleeping dogs lie.' 
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crawling on and on, and it was with the 
greatest relief that at last I saw day- 
light ahead, and we came safely through 
the tunnel without meeting the lion. 
That was my first introduction to 
lion-hunting, but after a lesson or two 
of that kind I soon ceased to have any 
qualms about tackling such beasts. It 
was quite amusing to me to meet later 
on a man fresh from home and civi- 
lisation who had been engaged to build 
a road through a wild bit of Africa. 
He had learnt the modern arts of 
engineering in a high-class school, but 
he had not yet passed his tests in 
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the ‘‘ School of the Wild”’ for pluck or 
self-reliance. He told me that while 
he was strolling near the camp he hap- 
pened to glance over his shoulder and 
saw a magnificent lion walking across 
the path close behind him, but unaware 
of his presence. Although he had a 
rifle with him he made no effort to 
shoot—he simply stood stock still, and, 
as he said, ‘“‘ commanded himself” till 
the lion had safely passed out of sight, 
fortunately, without seeing him. The 
command he gave himself was, under 
the circumstances, rather an Irish 


one ; it was—“ Better let sleeping dogs 
lie.”’ 
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SEAMANSHIP AS A SCHOOL FOR PLUCK 
AND HANDINESS. 


A sailor walking down a street in 
Lambeth came on an excited crowd 
outside a house on fire where a mother 
and her children were in a first-floor 
room cut off from escape owing to the 
stairs being ablaze. There was no 
ladder available, but the sailor saw his 
opportunity at a glance, and swinging 
himself up on to the railings near to the 
first-floor window he was able to hand 
the children down one by one, and 
finally their mother, before he him- 
self fell overcome by the smoke and 
flames. 

Life at sea, with its continual 
struggles against bad weather and 
difficulties, and where the seaman has 
to be able to turn his hand to many 
jobs, from sewing to saving life, is one 
where a man naturally picks up a ready 
pluck and the use of his wits to meet 
an occurrence promptly and _ success- 
fully. 

A boy fell overboard off the training- 
ship Mercury early one morning last 
winter, when a gale with sleet was 
blowing and a strong tide running. It 
was quite dark, and the case looked 
hopeless. But two of his comrades 
without pausing to take off their heavy 
oilskin coats, and without thinking of 
the danger to themselves, both dived 
overboard at once to try and save him. 
One of them succeeded in getting to 
him and in holding him up, but, carried 
away by the tide and hampered with 
his heavy clothing in a nasty sea, the 
would-be rescuer was nearly drowned 
himself. He was luckily picked up by 
a boat a mile away from the ship 
insensible, and having lost the lad 
he had so gallantly risked his life to 
save. 

Both the boys who went overboard 
at such risk were Sea Scouts. 


COMRADESHIP. 


There were hundreds of cases in the 
Boer War of officers rescuing their men 
and men rescuing their officers, and 
this picture only shows one such inci- 
dent which occurred in my former 
regiment, the 13th Hussars. A small 
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party was ordered to retire before a 
large force of the enemy which was 
advancing, and in doing so the horse 
of an officer was killed, and the officer 
got a bad fall, which damaged his leg 
severely. One of the men, seeing his 
predicament, rode back and offered to 
give up his horse to him, but the 
officer told him to go on and never 
mind him. The man did so for a 
minute or two, and then turned back 
a second time, and galloped up to 
his officer and begged him to take 
his horse. 

The Boers were by this time pretty 
close, and turned their fire on to the 
man. The officer begged him to get 
away, and save himself, but could not 
get him to do so until he had positively 
ordered him to, and the Hussar only 
made his escape just in time to avoid 
being cut off, and under a heavy fire 
from the enemy. 

There is, especially on active service, 
a very good feeling of comradeship and 
loyalty between officers and men of 
both the Navy and Army. There is 
very little snobbishness—that is, of 
one man looking down upon another 
because he happens to have less money 
than himself, or, on the other hand, 
of- the poorer man either hating or 
bowing to the other because he is rich. 
Each takes the other as he finds him 
and makes the best of him, and they 
realise that they are fellow-servants of 
the King and country. It is this feeling 
you meet with much more in our 
oversea dominions, where a man has 
to prove his standing rather by what 
he does than by what he has. 

But in the Old Country we suffer 
from a good deal of snobbishness 
among all classes. If aman has money 
he thinks he is therefore superior to 
others ; the others hate him, but in 
many cases toady to him in the hope of 
getting something out of him. Snob- 
bishness in either case is at bottom a 
form of selfishness, while true com- 
radeship is exactly the reverse ; it 1s 
entire unselfishness, where one man will 
give up a great deal for the sake of his 
friend. In many cases this is proved 
on service by their risking their lives 
for each other. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE AND KINDNESS 
TO OTHERS. 

“Grenfell. of Labrador,” as he is 
now known, is very like Livingstone of 
fifty years ago—a fine, hardy, cheery 
missioner—one who, after being in the 
football team for his school and for 
Oxford, chose for his career the rough, 
self-sacrificing life of a doctor and 
missioner to the fishing fleets of the 
northern seas. 

His experience, which we published 
recently in the Scout newspaper, on 
the icefloe sums up his character in 
a single incident. 

He had been called to tend a sick 
man some thirty miles up the coast 
from where he then was in Labrador. 
He started off with his team of dogs 
and his sleigh, for it was in the early 
spring. 

To save time he took a short cut 
across an arm of the sea which was 
frozen over. It was seven miles across, 
and when he was three parts of the 
way over he found that the ice was 
beginning to heave and grind and to 
break up. He might well have sung 
to himself the Zulu war song : 

If we go forward we die, 


If we go backward we die, 
Better go forward—and die ! 


He went forward. His sledge sank 
in the powdered ice. He cut the 
traces and fastened them round his 
wrists, so that the dogs, floundering 
and swimming as they were, dragged 
him with them, and eventually they 
all succeeded in getting on to a solid 
block of ice, on which they then 
floated, and were carried by the tide 
down the coast and some miles out from 
the land. 

He had to kill three of his beloved 
dogs in order to get food and warm 
clothing ; and the resourcefulness of 
the sailor came in when he used the 
frozen legs of the dead dogs as a flag- 
staff by binding them together and 
tying his shirt on to it. His signals of 
distress were eventually seen by the 
people on shore, and he was rescued 
from his perilous position. 

He had never given up hope or 
yielded to despair. He had suffered 
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awful cold, being wet through and 
half-clad. His greatest trouble was 


the pain of having to kill some 
of his dogs, and the regret at 
having wasted many opportunities 


when he had the chance of doing good 
for other people. The great point was 
that he was otherwise cheerful all the 
time ; and I believe in that cheeriness 
as a very important part of a man’s 
character. It enables him to pull 
through many difficulties which would 
otherwise be too great for him, and it 
helps others who are with him to rouse 
up and bear their trials all the better. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

I selected one officer for my force in 
South Africa, not because he was 
specially experienced, but because he 
was always so cheerful. And I was 
afterwards glad that I did. When 
things were looking their worst, or 
when the men were tired and harrassed, 
this fellow’s happy, infectious laugh 
was to be heard, and his latest joke 
was passed around, and acted like a 
spur to a sleepy horse. It was worth 
a very great deal to us. 

I have been hauled over the coals by 
a clergyman for perverting the Scrip- 
tures by saying that the seven Christian 
virtues are incomplete without an 
eighth—namely, cheeriness and humour. 
And I am sorry to say I am still of 
that opinion. I don’t see why it is 
necessary to be sad in order to be 
good ; and, in fact, I think just the 
opposite. I don’t believe in doing 
your duty in a glum, hang-dog sort of 
way. I like to see a fellow do it with 
jolly alacrity. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


Once we set a nice little trap to catch 
some of the enemy in the Boer War. 
Our column had got in rear of a force 
of them without their knowing it, and 
we had “ tapped” their telegraph line 
and found that they were expecting a 
trainload of reinforcements. So we 
determined to capture this train and 
laid in ambush for it. 

Strict orders were given that no man 
was to leave our hiding place or to show 
himself, no fires were to be lit, no noise 
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or shouting to be made. Everything 
promised very well, but there was one 
man in our force who thought he knew 
better than the rest of us, and, un- 
noticed by anyone, he went away out 
of our hiding place to see if he could see 
anything of the enemy for himself. He 
apparently went to a deserted farm, 
and there met a Boer scout doing the 
same thing. They both fired: the 
Boer was killed and our man mortally 
wounded. But the noise of the firing 
brought two or three more Boer scouts 
on to the scene, and finding one of our 
men there they guessed that there must 
be more in the neighbourhood, so they 
sent back to warn the train to be care- 
ful, while they searched about and 
finally found our tracks and our am- 
buscade. So we never got that train. 
Had we done so it would probably have 
made a big difference to the war in that 
part of the Transvaal ; but it was all 
upset by the want of self-discipline on 
the part of one man. 

And _self-discipline—the power of 
being able to command yourself—is 
one of the most important of all the 
points that tend to make a fellow into 
areal man. Some fellows never get it, 
and so never become manly men even 
after they are grown up. 

Self-discipline only comes by practice, 
and a boy cannot begin to practise it 
too soon. When you are going to 
undertake some job you should first 
think whether it is the right thing to do, 
and how it would affect other people ; 
then, in the second place, only think of 
how it suits you yourself. Fellows are 
much too inclined to think only of 
their own view. The temptation comes 
to every young man to do something 
that pleases him in the way of spending 
money, shirking a difficult job or hard 
work ; well, if he is a manly fellow he 
will think : “ Will this throw the work 
on someone else? Will it hurt anyone 
else—my mother, for instance, if I do 
it?’ And he can easily see what is 
the right course to take. In this same 
way our friend the scout saw the chance 
of a nice exciting adventure for himself 
in going to look for the enemy on “ his 
own,” and he went, without thinking 
how it might affect the plans of his 
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commander. 
game. 


It was not playing the 


PLAYING THE GAME. 


A fellow must play the game for his 
side ; he must play in his place, not for 
his own glorification or amusement, but 
that his side may win. That is what 
our scout did not do, and so he lost us 
the game. 


Act AS MEN 
COUNTRY. 


Boys CAN FOR THEIR 

People seem to think that boys can- 
not be of any use to their country until 
they are grown up. They send them to 
school and keep them at school as long 
as they can, and then—well, as a rule, 
they seem to let them drift, or else 
hurry them into some trade or pro- 
fession that will pay them at once—no 
matter whether it Jeads to any career 
later on or not. It seems to be the 
same whether the boys are “ cook’s 
sons or sons of belted earls.” 

What does the “‘ School of the Wild” 
show ? 

When the Zulus or other tribes went 
to war they took their boys with them 
as a sort of second army. They were 
divided into companies, and were under 
strict discipline. Their business was 
to follow the fighting force, carrying 
the sleeping mats, cooking pots and 
food of the warriors. In camp they 
cooked their food and tended their 
wounds. To do this they had to be 
strong and good marchers, able to 
catch, kill and cook their meat, to rig 
up shelters against weather, bandage 
wounded men, repair broken assegais, 
and do a hundred other useful things. 

In this way a boy became a real 
campaigner, and got to know all about 
tactics and his future business as a 
warrior ; in fact, more than one battle 
was won by the boys either pretending 
to be a new army arriving on the scene, 
or even chipping in the fight with such 
weapons as they could lay hands on. 

Well, then in Mafeking our boys 
showed that boys can be of value in a 
crisis. We were hard pressed there 
from want of men—we had only a little 
over 700 drilled men in our garrison— 
and even they were not regular soldiers, 
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and about 300 business men of the town. 


With such a widespread place to 
defend these were distributed into 
small’ posts, and it needed rather a 
large number of orderlies or messengers 
to be constantly on duty keeping up 
communication with these posts. 

Then it was that Lord Edward 
Cecil, the Chief Staff Officer, yot 
together all the boys of the town and 
formed them into a Cadet Corps. Their 
chief duty was to act as despatch- 
riders, messengers and orderlies, and 
this work they took up most willingly 
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boys made themselves into firemen and 
practised their duties, they might be of 
great use when a fire broke out in the 
neighbourhood. Our coastguards have 
been greatly reduced in numbers lately, 
and there are many parts of our coasts 
which are left unwatched. Wrecks are 
constantly occurring, and valuable work 
can be done by boys keeping watch in 
bad weather and reporting ships in 
distress, if they know what are distress- 
signals, and how and where to send 
reports. 

Then there is a good deal to be done 





Cadets in Mafeking. 


and did it well, although it was hard 
and dangerous—being carried out day 
and night, and very frequently under 
fire. But it was valuable work, and 
thanks to the efficiency and pluck of 
the cadets we were able to send all. the 
men to do duty where they were so 
badly needed—in the trenches and 
forts. 

30ys can be of the greatest use to 
their country—if they have prepared 
themselves for it—even in peace-time. 
For instance, hundreds of country 
villages have no fire brigades, and if the 





in the way of first-aid to people injured 
in accidents, and in saving life from 
drowning. fires, runaway horses, etc., 
which can be done by boys who have 
learnt how to do it, and who have the 
right amount of pluck in them. 

Pluck is not always there in our 
school-trained men. A regrettable in- 
stance of this was seen at Hampstead 
a couple of years ago, when a poor 
demented woman tried to drown her- 
self in a shallow pond. A _ crowd 
gathered on the bank, while she went 
on for nearly half an hour, and at 
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length was drowned before their eyes. 
Not one of them had the pluck to go in 
and bring her out. 

Two cases have recently occurred 
where a number of men were looking 
on at people drowning without caring 
to risk their precious lives to save 
them ; but in each case a boy dashed 
in and put the men to shame by 
rescuing the poor creatures. These 
boys were both Boy Scouts. 

THE Boy Scouts. 

Nearly three hundred lives have been 
saved by Boy Scouts in the last two 
years. 

They provide fire brigades, coast- 
guards, ambulance, life-saving and mis- 
sioner troops, as I have above sug- 
gested, for doing men’s work for the 
good of their country, just as the boys 
of Mafeking did ; and they are training 
themselves in manliness very much as 
the Zulu boys do. 

There was an idea at one time that 
scouting was only intended for street 
boys, but that was a mistaken one. 
Boys of every class now take it up; 
there are lots of Eton, Harrow, Charter- 
house, and other Public School fellows 
at it. Boys are not, as a rule, snobs ; 
they don’t take up a thing because 
certain other boys do or do not play 
it, but because they like it. Eton 
don’t give up cricket because village 
boys play it. It is the same with 
scouting. Every boy who has got true 
sporting and manly instincts in him 
likes to get a taste of camp life and 
the wild, no matter what class he 
belongs to. He would be a rotter if 
he didn’t. And he is not so much of 
a snob or a ninny as to give it up 
because young Lord Mothersboy says 
it is caddish—which means he doesn’t 
like roughing it. A fellow with the 
right grit in him takes to it because it 
is the life of adventure and “ good 
hunting,” and makes him valuable to 
his country. 

The motto of the Scout is, “ Be 
Prepared,” which means that it is his 
business to learn what to do in all kinds 
of accidents and emergencies, and then 
to be the fellow to do it, and not 
merely to be a looker-on among a 
stupid, funking crowd. 
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And the Boy Scouts carry out this 
idea to the letter. 

Here are a couple of typical cases. 

A lunatic threw himself into a river 
with the intention of committing 
suicide. A number of men were there, 
but would not go in after him from a 
very natural fear of being grappled by 
the madman and dragged down by 
him. But a Boy Scout coming on the 
scene did not stop to think of danger 
to himself, as he had been taught to 
look at the other fellow’s danger first, 
and not of his own. He plunged in at 
once, and swam to the drowning man, 
and though the madman gripped him, 
and did his best to drown him, the boy 
kept his head, and managed after ten 
minutes’ fighting to get his man safely 
ashore, half-drowned but alive. 

In Battersea not long ago a crowd 
formed outside a house where the 
screams of children could be heard, 
but the door being locked nobody could 
get in. A small Boy Scout came up 
and at once went for the door, and by 
dint of hard kicking he managed at 
last to effect an entrance. Inside he 
found a woman who had gone mad 
and was trying to force poison down 
the throats of her two children. The 
Scout managed to get one child safely 
out, and then the second. Finding he 
could do nothing with the mother, he 
ran out and fetched a policeman, who 
then succeeded in collaring the woman 
and in giving her an emetic for the 
poison which she had swallowed her- 
self. The Scout had thus, by his 
plucky initiative, practically saved 
three lives, instead of standing and 
looking on with the rest of the crowd. 


THE Boy Scout’s TRAINING. 

To be a Boy Scout a fellow merely 
has to be between the ages of 12 and 18, 
and to have his heart in the right place. 
We don’t care what his class or creed 
may be. 

The Scouts, as you know, are divided 
into “ patrols” of eight Scouts, each 
patrol under its own Patrol Leader. 
Several patrols together form a Troop. 
The patrol leader wears a badge on 
the front of his hat, and carries a small 
white flag on his staff with the picture 
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of an animal upon it, from which the an axe, lighting a fire, cooking his food, 
patrol takes its name. rigging up a shelter, finding his way by 





** Ready |” 


To get his badge as a first-class map or stars, being able to swim, and 
Scout a boy has to pass tests in using so on. 
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Then there are badges of efficiency 
to be won in different trades, handi- 
crafts, or hobbies. An “ all-round ”’ 
Scout is one who has gained six such 
badges. 

A “ King’s Scout ”’ is one who has 
passed four tests which show him to be 
likely to make a good defender of his 
King. These include “ guide,” and 
either a “‘ marksman,” signaller, cyclist, 
or sea Scout. 

Sea Scouts are of two kinds, both 
trained in boatmanship and sailors’ 
handiness—viz. : 


1. Coastguards. 2. Seamen. 


In Vancouver, British Columbia, they 
have started particularly well with a 
big ship of their own. 

Whole troops, when they have got 
their members trained as Scouts, then 
specialise themselves in one line or 
other of useful public service, such as 
fire brigade, ambulance, and other such 
duties. 

They learn efficiency almost entirely 
by games and practices in the different 
kinds of Scout’s work. 

These games include 
patches,” “‘ flag raiding, 
spooring and tracking, 


‘ 


“running dis- 
” * outposts,” 
e 

whale hunt- 


ing ’’ (afloat), and numerous other tests 
of endurance, pluck, and woodcraft. 
Then 


the Scouts make tramping 
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camps or tours through the country, 
or boat cruises down rivers and canals, 
and also go into camp in the autumn 
for a week or a fortnight’s scouting 
work in the woods, 

In towns the Scouts have their 
clubs, where they have games, hobbies, 
and instruction ; also they have em- 
ployment agencies of their own for 
helping them to get work of the kind 
that they want, and the Scouts have 
already got such a good name for 
themselves that employers are now 
constantly asking for Boy Scouts in 
preference to others. I have also 
heard that the fact that a fellow is a 
Boy Scout is a great help to him in 
passing his test for getting into the 
Royal Navy. So there is some use in 
belonging to the Scouts. 

We have troops in almost every 
town in the United Kingdom, and so 
wherever a Scout goes he finds brother 
Scouts ready to help him so soon as he 
gives them the secret sign. 

Also in every oversea dominion, 
great and small, Boy Scouts are to be 
found, a great brotherhood, all dressed 
in the same uniform, all at work at the 
same duty of making themselves handy 
plucky fellows, whose motto is to 
“Be Prepared” to act like men and 
not like sheep whenever and wherever 
their country may require them. 
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7 ETTING ready for the Corona- 
tion!’’ From every mouth 
you hear the phrase, and on 


every hand you see scenes of change and 
transformation. The coronation of a 





monarch of the British Empire is 
such an event that everything else 


political and social sinks into insignifi- 
cance In comparison with the great 
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The hair of every Peeress is dressed with a spray of three small Ostrich Feathers. 







THE CORONATION. 





CLARKE. 


ceremony. The power to spend money 
increases, and the days of May and 
June are marked with lavish splendour 
and stately pageant. It is certain that 
millions of money will be spent in the 





celebration of the great event in the 
months of May and June. Yet it would 
be difficult to single out many of the 
items as being specially due to the 
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Coronation. My lady may require 
a new tiara to grace her brow, and 
she may decide to incur the expense 
on the principle of the tell grass 

“this year, next year, now or never” ; 
but if it is at all possible to part with 
the eight or ten thousand pounds, 
being Coronation time, it will be “ this 
year.” From the time it is designed 
until it is delivered a first-class tiara 
will find employment for four expert 
jewellers for a couple of months or 
more. Over half a million pounds 
worth of these expensive ornaments 
is already owned by a few of the 
greatest of our noble families, and no 
less than £300,000 value was recently 
exhibited in forty tiaras in London. 
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reasonably mate in displaying the 
station of its wearer with a rope or 
collar of virgin pearls worth some 
twenty thousand pounds. This may 
sound a fancy figure, but that it is not 
so can easily be imagined by anyone 
who saw a loan collection of pearls at 
the Albert Hall a while back, where in 
an unpretentious case a million pounds 
worth of these gems of the sea were dis- 
played, including: at least one pair 
which was valued at over fourteen 
thousand pounds. When you consider 
a great national event such as the 
Coronation of King George you must 
be prepared to think in millions. 

The motor-car has not invaded the 
field of State processions yet; with 


Venetian Lace let into a Fan. 


Besides these truly regal ornaments. 
second only to the crown itself, there 
are hundreds of smaller ones worth a 
mere two or three thousand pounds 
which will add to the brilliance of 
Society functions this year. Eight 
hundred tiaras are made up and on 
show by the various great jewellers in 
London, representing a value of over 
a million and a half. Many of these will 
leave England with the visitors from 
foreign shores who will be attracted by 
their beauty. These are only a part 
of the clusters of gems and precious 
stones which will be worn by those who 
will bask in the light of the Royal 
countenance. Pearls are always 
amongst the most costly and valued of 
possessions, and a goodly tiara may 


every respect for its qualities in ordinary 
life, it will be a disaster when it does. 
The magnificent horses which proudly 
arch their beautiful necks and display 
their stately action as they draw the 
costly vehicles through the streets are 
quite one of the most pleasing sights in 


a great procession. Such a standard of 
perfection is demanded that suitable 
animals are difficult to obtain in the 
necessary quantities. Every horse to 
take part in the procession must be 
between sixteen and seventeen hands 
in height, and must _ be trained 
to ignore the fluttering of multi- 
coloured flags and cheering masses of 
people which will line the route. For 
a year before the event young horses 
are being made familiar with the un- 
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usual sights and sounds they will have needs in their own stables, and an 
to pass through. Gradually they be- enormous business is done by the great 
come proof against all shocks. They firms of jobmasters in lending horses. 
will run right up to waving sheets and Fifty guineas is readily paid for a pair 
will treat a goodly crowd of wildly of suitable horses for the Coronation 
cheering stablemen with no more con-_ week, and considering the value of the 
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A Unique Collection of Pearls, whose estimated value is over a Million Pounds, 


horses and the rarity of the animals of 
the class demanded, this cannot be 
said to be exorbitant. One famous 
firm of ‘jobmasters, who have some 
of the finest carriage horses in the 
world, have hundreds taking part in 


cern than they would a passing vehicle. 
For some months a young horse is 
driven in company with a seasoned 
companion. A fine pair, fully trained, 
Is worth about five hundred pounds. 
Few families have sufficient for their 
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‘Sefton ’’ was placed in harness with 
a more staid companion and spent a 
morning passing and repassing the 
saluting soldiers to insure that the 
military custom should not again dis- 
turb his nerves. 


the Coronation, and their bill for the 
hire of these alone will not be less than 
£20,000 for the week. 

The necssity for this training will no 
doubt be apparent to anyone, and it 
was emphasised recently at Windsor 

















Coronation Costume for a Baroness 


After a design by Robinson & Cleaver. 


The effect of the great event of the 
year is felt in a hundred and one ways. 
There is no doubt that it spells pros- 


when “Sefton,” the King’s saddle 
horse, shied when the guards saluted 


as His Majesty was returning from a 
ride, although the animal is trained and 
is familiar with such sights. For- 
tunately King George is an expert 
horseman, and the only result was that 


perity to all and sundry. To some the 
connection between the Coronation and 
the ostrich feather trade may be some- 


what obscure, but the stimulating 
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effect is there all the same. To the 
worker in this country, where the bulk 
of the ostrich feather trade of the world 
is done, and even to the farmers who 
keep the birds in our South African 
colony, comes a breeze of good trade 
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established a record. These beautiful 
feathers will, no doubt, grace the heads 
of the grandees at every Society function 
at which the smart set is in evidence. 
The latest style of dressing ostrich 
feathers is making what is termed 














Coronatio: Costume for a Viscountess. 
After a design by Robinson & Cleaver. 


The 


Which makes :all happy. 
dominating feathers this year will be 
trom the ostrich, and a single pound of 
fine, broad ostrich feathers in their raw 
state recently changed hands in the 
market at the remarkable figure of 
eighty pounds, a. price which easily 


pre- 


lancered plumes. This consists of cut- 
ting the fronds from one feather and 
neatly tying them on to those of another, 
with the result that the fronds in the 
finished feather are double the length 
of an ordinary one, and can be made to 
hang in graceful drooping lines which 


39 
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are such a charming head ornament 
that one can scarcely wonder that they 
are all the rage of the season. The best 
ostrich feathers are of surprising value, 
and when they have been through the 
various processes of pairing, cleaning, 
dyeing, curling, and so on, there is 
little bulk for five hundred golden 
guineas, but the richness and beauty of 
these selected plumes are past descrip- 
tion. After the year-of mourning, 
during which black 
feathers have natu- 
rally been the most 
in demand, Society 
is turning with some 
enthusiasm to gay 
colours, and a finely 
shaded set of three 
feathers and a full 
boa will fetch fifty 
guineas. i 

The Coronation 
of King George will 
be memorable as 
one of the gayest of 
spectacles. Every 
colour of the rain- 
bow will be used, 
and wherever possi- 
ble bright hues will 
predominate. 
Gowns of fascinat- 
ing shades of red, 
blue and green will 
decorate every 
meeting of Society 
people. Even stock- 
ings are not to be 


missed in the 
general scheme of 
brightness. A 
guinea a pair is 


quite an ordinary 

price for many of the beautiful ex- 
amples of aristocratical—wear, which 
are heavily worked in shaded silks 
in designs representing - everything 
from handsome storks brooding over 
rushy pools to spangles of gaudy little 
beetles, which are worked over the 
whole front of the stocking. The 


Parisian idea of hand-painted stockings 
has even invaded London, to add to the 
-blandishments thrown out for wealthy 
shoes, 


people. Hand-painted with 
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The Page's Costume. 
From a Model at Harrod’s. 





large Parisian diamonds glittering on 
the instep, will be quite a feature of the 
smart events, and a large demand has 
been created for a ‘“‘ Coronation shoe” 
encrusted with countless tiny mirrored 
surfaces which, chameleon-like, change 


colour in unison with any garment 
that passes over them. Even the 


houses on the processional routes have 
not escaped the general demand for 
colour, and to be a _ painter and 
decorator at such 
times is to be sure 
of plenty of work 
for weeks before the 
great day. 

The Queen has 
shown the keenest 
interest in every- 
thing to do with the 
preparations for the 
Coronation, and has 
specially expressed 
her favour of lace 
work of British 
manufacture. 
Really good hand- 
made lace, whether 
of native or foreign 
make, is sure to 
find a ready market 
at somewhat fancy 
prices. Many of 
the fans which are 
| used in all State 
| functions have been 
| in the noble families 

for generations. At 
| twenty guineas a 
| lace fan does not go 
far towards adding 
to the cost of the 
trappings of a 
courtly dame, but 
to an ordinary mortal it is sufficiently 
expensive to call for comment. For the 
guidance and control of the peers and 
peeresses who are entitled to take part 
in the Coronation ceremony the Earl 
Marshal of England—the Duke of Nor- 
folk—issues such precise instructions as 
regards costume that anyone could 
dress the part without difficulty. The 
rank of the noble wearer is denoted in 
several ways, and each must adhere to 
the distinctive details which denote 








Trimming and Lancering Feathers. 


A Group of Black, White, and Coloured Feathers ready for Coronation Wear, and valued at 
Five Hundred Guineas. 
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that rank. A peer wears his robes, 
which are of crimson velvet, over full 
court dress, uniform or regimentals. 
The mantle is edged with miniver, the 
cape furred with miniver pure, and 
powdered with rows or bars of ermine— 
1.€., narrow pieces of black fur—accord- 
ing to degree. A Baron has two rows of 
ermine, a Viscount two and a half, an 
Earl three rows, a Marquis three and a 
half, and, highest of all, a Duke is 
entitled to four full rows. The coronet 
is the subject of similar stringent rules. 
It must be of silver gilt, with cap of 
crimson velvet turned up with ermine, 
with a gold tassel on the top. No 
jewels or precious stones may be set in 
the coronet, this distinction being 
reserved for the crown. The coronet 
of a Baron has six silver balls on the 
rim; a Viscount has sixteen smaller 
balls set close together. An Earl must 
wear a coronet with eight silver balls 
raised on points with gold strawberry 
leaves between, while the _ coronet 
of a Marquis has four gold strawberry 
leaves and four silver balls slightly 
raised on points above the rim. In the 
Duke’s coronet the silver balls are 
absent, and the rank is denoted by a 
circle of eight gold strawberry leaves. 
The regulations for peeresses are very 
similar, the robes and coronets being of 
the same material and construction as 
the similar rank of peer; but peeresses 
have the additional features of an 
added quarter of a yard in the length 
of the train as the rank advances, until 
a Duchess, with the longest train, is 
entitled to have two yards on the 
ground, and from the Viscountess up- 
wards the fur edging of the robe gets an 
inch broader with succeeding ranks 
until the Duchess is reached, the latter 
rank being denoted by fur five inches in 
width. At the Earl Marshal’s office, 
by St. James’s Palace, model peers and 
peeresses are kept dressed complete 
with all the regulation mantles and 
coronets, so that they can be readily 
referred to. The Coronation pro- 


ceedings are jealously watched and 
guarded by the Earl Marshal so that no 
deviation in any detail is made from 
the routine of the ceremony as estab- 
lished by precedent. 


Similar customs 
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control the costume of the little boys 
who act as pages, bearing the trains and 
otherwise taking part in the great cele- 
brations and ceremonies. The little 
boys who are favoured with this part 
are dressed in white satin coats and 
knee breeches, with a _ waistcoat 
broidered with silver gimp. The patent 
leather shoes are decorated with large 
metal buckles. The page’s hat is of 
satin, with an ostrich feather, and at 
the neck a jabot of lace falls over the 
waistcoat, and lace cuffs complete the 
dainty costume 

The costume of pages of greater age, 
such as Master Anthony Lowther and 
Master N. A. C. Harbord, two of the 
pages chosen to bear the King’s train, 
is similar, except that the coat and hat 
are of coloured material in place of the 
white satin worn by the _ juvenile 
pages. 

There are many details besides the 
actual dress which have to be studied by 
the titled people who will take part in 
the Coronation. Every peeress has to 
have her hair specially dressed and 
finished with a tiny gauzy veil and a 
plume of three small ostrich feathers 
for occasions when the coronet is not 
worn. Although this has to be done 
for all State functions, there is such a 
rush preceding the Coronation that 
the expert hairdressers who attend on 
noble clients are called upon to work 
day and night. The hairdresser’s fee 
is a guinea for his services, being double 
the amount charged for similar atten- 
tions before an ordinary Court function. 
Every noble head has to be complete 
before eight o’clock on the Coronation 
morning; and as the experts cannot 
attend all at once, many ladies have 
their heads dressed even as early as the 
midnight preceding. I know one 
famous Court hairdresser who attends 
to over fifty ladies before eight o'clock 
in the morning, and those who are 
visited in the early hours of the morning 
cannot, of course, retire to bed after- 
wards, but must take such rest as they 
can sitting up ina chair. Asa matter 
of fact, this and other little matters In 
connection with the great event of the 
morrow make rest the night before a 
short or entirely absent feature, and the 

















“The effect of a cheering crowd on a young horse is easily seen.” 


“The young horse is-harnessed with an experienced one, and driven up to waving flags.” 


Scenes at Tillings, Peckham. 
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houses of the nobles and officials are 
more or less alive throughout the night. 
Grooms, stablemen, valets, _ ladies’ 
maids, and all the servants who are 
responsible for turning out their patrons 
in perfect trim, are up with the earliest 
peep of dawn, even if they are fortunate 
enough to see bed at all. 

The seating of the vast multitude of 
people which will witness the historic 
pageant provides some interesting items 
of expenditure. While there is, of 
course, a brisk demand for seats to see 
the processional march through London, 
the day is the one on which the King is 
actually crowned at Westminster, when, 
both owing to the importance of the 
ceremony and the shortness of the 
route, some surprising prices are paid. 
The fact that a large number of the 


houses on even the short stretch over 


which the first day’s procession will 
pass are hotels, clubs, and private 
residences which are not to let 
helps the owners of those houses where 
seats can be had to obtain large fees. 
High though the rents of the West End 


also 


houses are, many occupiers look to 
make the equivalent of a year and a 


half’s rent on the single day. Both the 
letting and booking of seats to view 
such events become a real gamble. One 
may be asked a hundred guineas for a 
room which has eventually to be let at 
fifty, while, on the other hand, a less 
grasping householder may let for a hun- 
dred what at a later date he could 
have obtained a couple of hundred 
or two hundred and fifty pounds for. 
Probably 
the lowest- 
priced seats 
on any stand 
will be a 
guinea, while 
the bulk of 
them will 
range from 
three to fif- 
teen guineas. 
The highest 
prices will 
naturally be 
where  win- 
dows are let 
with the 
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room, in which visitors can be enter- 
tained. The people from the Ameri- 
can continent are always extremely 
lavish in their expenditure upon 
Royal functions, and two windows 
and a_ balcony in Piccadilly have 
been let for five hundred guineas, 
a bow window in the same street 
for two hundred and fifty guineas, 
and a single window and balcony in 
St. James’s Street. for two hundred 
guineas, 

It is interesting to think of the rami- 
fications of such an event as the Coro- 
nation of King George. Thousands 
upon thousands of feet of timber of all 
sizes, from giant baulks a foot square to 
boards half an inch in thickness, will be 
used for stands and hoardings, and 
every available carpenter is working 
overtime in doing his share to make the 
event successful. Steamship owners 
are reaping a rich harvest in carrying 
visitors from other lands, and railways 
are busy preparing their lists of 
‘specials’ for the Coronation week. 
Hotels are already booked up at prices 
far above their ordinary figures ; and 
Bloomsbury, the vast area of boarding 
houses, will have no vacant beds in 
June. Silk workers, furriers, horse 
owners and breeders, jewellers, costume 
makers, cabbies, fruiterers, fishmongers, 
and a hundred and one others will 
catch the golden sovereigns which rain 
dewn from those who from rank or 
choice take part in the crowning of the 
King or witness the pageant. Large 
though the sum may seem, it is esti- 
mated that 
not less than 
thirty mil- 
lions of 
pounds will 
be spent di- 
rectly on the 
Coronation, 
and a further 
ten millions 
will be indi- 
rectly spent, 
making a 
gigantic 
total of no 
less than 
£40,000,000. 
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RS. CRANMER-WYCLIFFE 
brought a firm hand down 
upon the plush tablecloth. 


“In the interests, not only of our 
parish,’ she said, “ but of the church 


this matter 
the 


Bradshaw, 
and sifted to 


at large; Mr. 
must be sifted 
uttermost.” 

The Rev. Thomas Bradshaw laid his 
hand upon hers, very gently. 

“[ quite agree with you, dear 
Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe,” he replied, “ I 
quite agree with you.” 

“And you also, I trust, Mr. Rose- 
leaf ?”” pursued Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe, 
turning a severe, if florid, countenance 
towards the senior curate—or assistant 
priest, as he preferred to be called. 
Mr. Roseleaf bowed, but without 
speaking. It was one of the most 
deautiful features of Mr. Roseleaf’s 
character, this very great power of 
conveying sympathy without speech. 
As Mrs. Harrington-Cohen had well 
said, there were indeed few whose 


ILLUSTRATED By T. 
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words were as comforting as Mr. Rose- 
leaf’s silence. 

What a curate he was! If only the 
same could be said of Mr. Downing ! 
And then there would have been none 
of this deplorable scandal. For, as 
Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe had remarked 
from the very first, nobody in the parish 
—nobody who really mattered, that 
was—had ever really taken to Mr. 
Downing. For besides being somewhat 
middle-aged, he wasn’t—well, not 
guite, don’t you know. There had 
always been something rather outré, a 
little gauche, about him, if nothing 
worse. And though these _ things 
mightn’t matter so much in the poorer 
parts of the parish—and it was so 
wise of Mr. Bradshaw to have 
handed over the mission hall to Mr. 
Downing—they were none the 
regrettable. 

The three of them were sitting in 
Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe’s morning-room 
a well upholstered apartment facing 
south upon a neat lawn. Across the 
road, walled off from them by bricks 
and broken glass, rose the red and 
yellow spire of St. Sepulchre’s—a gift 
from the late Mr. Cranmer-Wycliffe, 
whose portrait, in a frame that fitly 
memorized his character, hung just 
above Mr. Roseleaf’s chestnut curls. 


less 
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““ And you also, I believe,” said Mrs. 


Cranmer-Wycliffe, ‘‘have had some 
difficulties with Mr. Downing ?’ 

Mr. Bradshaw nodded. 

“ Persistently,” he admitted, and 
touched his senior assistant’s coat- 
sleeve. ‘‘ Poor Roseleaf has invari- 


ably had to conduct all the Wednesday 
afternoon services unaided.” 

“And, as you know,” said Mrs. 
Cranmer-Wycliffe, ‘‘ Mr. Downing has 
consistently refused to remain after 
ten o’clock at my servants’ working- 
party in order to pronounce the bene- 
diction.” 

“Tf that were all!” 
shaw. 

“ And if only,” sighed Mrs. Cranmer- 
Wycliffe, “‘ our worthy bishop were a 
leetle more——.”’ 

“Yet I certainly cannot act without 
him,” said Mr. Bradshaw, exhibiting 
just that flash of firmness that, as Mrs. 
Harrington-Cohen often said, showed 
you the real man beneath the trained 
vicar. And Mrs, Cranmer-Wycliffe, a 
strong woman herself, seemed not dis- 
pleased at the reminder. 

“| think you are right,” she replied, 
as Martha brought in three glasses of 
port and some Genoa cake. ‘‘ And we 
must be absolutely fair and quite 
regular. But at the same time we 
must be prompt, and, above all things, 
radical—I do not speak, of course, in 
a political sense.”’ 

“Heaven forbid!” murmured Mr. 
Roseleaf. 

The vicar pulled out his note-book 
and pencil. 

“To recapitulate the facts,” he said, 
‘it was on the thirteenth that he again 
refused to stay later than ten o’clock 
at your evening working-party.” 

Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe made a motion 
of assent. 

“And your suspicions having been 
long aroused, you had him followed 
when he left your house.” 

Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe nodded. 

“ He was traced,”’ pursued the vicar, 
“from your servant-girls’ working- 
party to—er——.”’ 

“To the Melody Music Hall,” said 
Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe, with a very 
notable courage.} 


said Mr. Brad- 
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“ At half-past ten,’’ proceeded the 
vicar, ‘“‘ he came out, and was thence 
followed to the—er——.”’ 

“To the Carnation Empire,” 
Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe. 

“ He left there at eleven-thirty, not— 
er—not, I understand, alone.”’ 

“With a young woman,” said Mrs. 
Cranmer- Wycliffe. 

“Who accompanied 
rooms in——. 

‘“‘T must refuse,’ said Mrs. Cranmer- 
Wycliffe, “to particularize her cos- 
tume.”’ 

The vicar coloured. 

“You misunderstand me,” he said, 
“his rooms in Clover Street.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Mr. 
Roseleaf’s hand slipped down a little 
over his eyes. 

“At half-past two,’’ went on the 
vicar, ‘they appeared again, and he 
then escorted her to an address in 
Camden Town, where he left her at the 
front door.” 

Mr Roseleaf looked up suddenly at 
the words “front door,’’ and one 
could see a swift flicker of relief shoot 
momentarily across the despair in his 
fine eyes. 

“At the front door,” repeated the 
vicar, “‘ where they shook hands, while 


said 


him to his 





this—er—this——.”” 
“Person,” said Mrs. Cranmer- 
Wycliffe. ‘“‘I refuse for the moment 


to be her judge.” 

“This person kissed him.” 

The vicar replaced his notebook in 
his bosom. 

“And when you sent for him, as a 
woman, as a friend, as an adviser ——”’ 

“He declined,” said Mrs. Cranmet- 
Wycliffe, ‘to give me any explana- 
tion.” 

They rose to their feet, and Mrs. 
Cranmer-Wycliffe held out her hand to 
the vicar. : 

“T have done my duty,” she said 
simply. 

‘“And I—we are grateful,” he re- 
plied. 

She glanced at Mr. Roseleaf. 

“To you,” she said, ‘‘ as a fellow- 
curate, this must be _ peculiarly 
painful.”’ 

“T have sometimes thought. dear 























Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe,”’ said Mr. Rose- 
leaf very slowly, “‘ that the bearing of 
pain is the clergyman’s prerogative.” 
There was a moment’s pause. 
“T too,” added Mr. Bradshaw. But 
they all felt that it was Mr. Roseleaf 
who had said it first. 


Il. 
Clover Street belies its name in almost 
every particular. Its complexion is 
bilious, with grey scars here and there 
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urban manhood at varying stages of 
evolution. For the moment these last 
were absent, leaving Mr. Downing to 
breathe a faint atmosphere of stale 
brilliantine,and with fatiguing memories 
of an almost interminable wrangle 
about the exact position of the black 
ball in a recent game of bagatelle. 
Two of them, indeed, were audibly 
prolonging the discussion in the dark 
street outside. Mr. Downing was a 
humble little man, with a freckled 
face, shock hair, and extraordinarily 
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“But they all felt that it was Mr. Roseleaf who had said it first.” 


where the stucco has come off. Its 
scent is, if anything, marine rather 
than rustic, and there are no fields 
anywhere near it. The most cheerful 
of its apartments, superficially 
speaking, was probably the second floor 
front of number 118, usually occupied 
by the Rev. Alexander Downing, a 
plano, a bagatelle board, a gramo- 
phone, a dilapidated sofa, four tired 
chairs, and numerous specimens of 





movable eyebrows. At this precise 
instant he was holding a safety razor 
in one hand, and lathering his chin 
with the other. He glanced at the 
clock. 

“By George,” he said, “ ten o’clock 
already, I must get a hustle on 
Heigh ho—hullo, what’s that ?”’ For 
to his ears there now came an imperious 
knocking at the front door. 

Projecting a cautious head from the 
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window, he drew it back again with an 
expression of dismay. 

“Good Lord,” he said, “it’s the vicar 
an’ another fellow—an’ at this time of 
night! Well, it’s quite impossible ’’— 
he went to the sitting-room door, and 
opening it, bawled into space—** Liza— 
Liza.”’ 

But the depths remained echoless. 

“Shopping,” said Downing, “ that’s 
what the matter with her.” 

Again the knocking thundered up 
the stairs, and then a sudden rattling 
below pronounced the spontaneous 
swinging open of the door. A sonorous 
accent became clearer, and two pairs 
of feet began to make the staircase 
tremble at their approach. With a 
rapid movement Downing retreated 
silently into his bedroom, shutting and 
locking the door. And it was into a 
room still as the grave that the vicar 
of St. Sepulchre’s escorted the lean- 
limbed figure of the Bishop of Fins- 
bury. 

“This is very strange,” said the 
vicar. ‘‘ Those youths said that they 
had just left him.’’ He moved across 
to the bedroom door and knocked upon 
it sharply. 

“ Downing, 
are you there ?’ 

But there was no reply. 
turned to the bishop. 

“Believe me, my lord, I am very 
much surprised and annoyed,” he said, 
““ very much annoyed.” 

The bishop was squinting down a 
cue. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Brad- 
shaw,” he said; ‘‘ he didn’t know we 
were coming, you see, did he ?”’ 

He laid down the cue and went over 
to the window. 

‘““So this is the room to which Mr. 
Downing brought home the young lady 
in tights ?” 

The vicar gasped a little, and the 
bishop turned back from the window. 

“You did say tights, didn’t you ?”’ 

The vicar spread out his hands. 

“T believe,” he said, “ that is the 
technical term.” 

“Oh, it is!” said the bishop, glanc- 
ing at his own legs, “‘ and I ought to 
know something about it, oughtn’t I ?”’ 
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he called, ‘‘ Downing, 


And he 
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The vicar coughed. 
““ Now tell me,”’ went on the bishop, 
“how long have you known Down- 
ing ?”’ 

“A year.” 

“Do you know anything of his 
antecedents ? ” 

“His father, I believe, was a poor 
North-Country rector with a large 
family. Downing himself was edu- 
cated at a provincial university, and 
ordained eighteen months ago.” 

“Is he a good churchman ? ” 

“He does everything we suggest to 
him in the way of ceremonial. But 
we saw at once, of course—Roseleaf 
and I—that he was only fitted for the 
work down here in the mission hall.” 

“And has he done it well ?”’ 

“As regards mere numbers he ap- 
pears to have been successful. His 
services are very well attended. As 
regards doctrine is 

“What a jolly gramophone! ”’ said 
the bishop, “‘and—hullo—by Jove, 
he’s got some excellent records, too, 
excellent. Do you know this one ?”’ 

The vicar stared a little. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 

“This song—one of Tom Popping- 
ton’s—* When Uncle Caught the Stil- 
ton on the Hop.’ ” 

‘““ The—er—Stilton ?’’ queried the 
vicar rather breathlessly. “‘ Do you 
refer to the—er—cheese of that 
name ?” 

The bishop nodded. 

“On the hop,” he said. “‘ Of course, 
it’s rather an old style of jest.”’ 

‘““T have never heard it,” said the 
vicar. 

‘“ But the tune is particularly haunt- 
ing, I always think—te tum, te tum, 
te tum, te tum, te top, ‘ When Uncle 
Caught the Stilton on the Hop.’ I’ve 
been meaning to go and hear him sing 
it for a long time.” 

The vicar clutched a little uncer- 
tainly at the back of one of the chairs. 

“To hear—er 2 

‘‘ Poppington—Tom Poppington.” 

There was a moment’s silence, until, 
as Mr. Bradshaw afterwards said, the 
bishop appeared to remember himself, 
and the solemnity of the task in hand. 
They_sat down in front of the fire, and 
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the bishop, his lean, keen face, lit up 
by the dancing flames, bent forwards 
towards the vicar. 

“And your own 
him ?”’ he asked. 

“ Have been considerable,” replied 
the vicar, “from the very beginning. 
In the first place, he has always re- 


difficulties with 
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“ But surely not on Wednesdays ? ”’ 
said the. vicar. 

“‘ Well, perhaps, 
“he might have 
little differently.” 

“Then, again, 
cliffe ——”’ 

“ Eh ? 


” 


agreed the bishop, 
arranged matters a 


Mrs. Cranmer-Wy 
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**Two feminine hands laid softly upon the vicar’s eyes.” 


fused to conduct Wednesday afternoon 
services—first on one plea, then on 


another—now a visit to sick people, 
now an elocution practice.’ 
The bishop was leaning back now 
with half-closed eyes. 
“The Church needs a bit of elocu 
he said. 


tion,” 





“ The lady I told you about.”’ 


“Who never liked him from the 
beginning ? ”’ 
‘Yes. She has an evening working 


party for servants, and it has been 
customary for the clergy to begin and 
end it with prayer. Now, while 
Downing has opened it sometimes, he 
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has invariably refused to close it— 
again on various pretexts.”’ 

For a minute or two the bishop sat 
in silence. Then he glanced towards 
the gramophone and bagatelle table. 

‘Who come and play with those ?” 
he asked. 

The vicar half-turned in his chair. 

“Oh, various youths,”’ he said. ‘ At 
least, I believe so.” 

Again the bishop was silent. 

“And you say he is disliked by your 
parishioners ?”’ he said presently. 

“By all the—er—the more 
stantial ones,” replied the vicar. 

The lines in the bishop’s face, drawn 
there by long pondering over many 
such problems as the present, deepened 
a little. 

“Tell me,” he said at last, ‘‘ how 
came you to select Mr. Downing—a man 
near middle-life, not as I understand 
quite a gentleman, provincially edu- 
cated, and so apparently unsuited to 
the majority of your parochial require- 
ments ?” 

The vicar coughed. 

“It was a mistake, I admit, my 
lord,” he said, “‘ but he was so very 
anxious to take up the work. He 
imagines himself to be somehow espe- 
cially qualified to deal with the parti- 
cular kind of person that resides in the 
poorer portion of my parish. Curates 
were scarce. And he—er—offered his 
services gratis.” 

The bishop looked a little surprised. 

‘“ He has private means, then ? ”’ 

The vicar shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“ T suppose he must have.” 

‘ And in respect of his influence ?’ 
asked the bishop. ‘‘ Have his hopes 
been realised at all ?” 

“ As I told you,” said the vicar, “ he 
has been numerically successful. In- 
deed he seems to possess a rather more 
than ordinary attraction for that pecu- 
liar stratum of—er—society that lies 
immediately above the mere artizan— 
an honest fellow—and below that of 
the more substantial tradesman.” 

The bishop nodded. 

“An extensive stratum,” he 
“and a peculiarly difficult one.”’ 

““We have both found it so,’ 
served the vicar 


sub- 
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“* Both ?”’ 

“ Roseleaf and myself.” 

“Ah!” The bishop fell into medi 
tation. ‘‘ But the episode of the girl,” 
he murmured, “ and the curious refusab 
of certain obligations.” 

“Precisely,” said the vicar. 
cisely.” 

And it was then that two odd things 
happened simultaneously. For at the 
same moment that the incandescent 
gas-light, doled out to Clover Street in 
automatic pennyworths, went suddenly 
out, the sitting-room door opened 
gently from the landing. There was a 
quick flutter of drapery across the 
fire-lit chamber, and an amazed bishop, 
himself in darkness, beheld two femi- 
nine hands laid softly upon the vicar’s 
eyes. Beneath a long and open cloak 
the dancing flames disclosed a billowy 
vision of gauze and sequins, and at the 
same moment a somewhat cockney, if 


** Pree 


good-natured, voice broke up _ the 
silence. 
“Hullo, Tommy dear,” it said, 


“how are you, old buck ?” and two 
cherry-red lips imprinted an _ affec- 
tionate kiss upon the vicar’s ecclesias- 
tical skull-top. Even in the small, 
uncertain light, the bishop could see 
the vicar’s face swell visibly to a fiery 
purple, could see his plump _ hands 
raised up in that holy indignation which 
is the most terrible of any. But since 
in the greater crises of life an adequate 
language deserts us all, the only words 
that accompanied them were : 

“Gas! Turn up the gas.” 

‘‘ All right, dear old cocky,” said the 
lady, ‘‘I put a copper in just now. 
It’ll be here in a minute.” 

At this juncture the bishop revealed 
himself. 

‘“T hope,” he suggested mildly, “ that 
I am not de trop.” 

“ Hullo!” said the new-comer, 

‘ There are two of you, are there ?’ 
The vicar rose suddenly to his feet. 
“How dare you?” he asked. 

“ How . ; 
And then the gas went up, exposing In 

a pitiless detail a young woman, a fur 

cloak, and—instinctively the vicar for- 

got to close his eyes—the pink tights 
upon a very shapely pair of legs. Next 
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moment their owner collapsed weakly 
into the chair vacated by the vicar. 

“Oh lor’!”’ she screamed. ‘ Lor’ 
juv a duck, what do yer call yerselves 
comics or ’eavy sentimentals ? ”’ 

They regarded her in silence, and if 
their ears and eyes had been alert to 
anything else, might have heard the 
softly turning handle of Downing’s 
bedroom door, might have beheld an 
appalled counten- 
ance thrust forward 
to be speedily with- 
drawn, as the young 
lady scrambled sud- 
denly to her feet. 
She looked hard at 
the bishop. 

“Yer not — not 
real clergymen, are 
yer?”’ she stam- 
mered. 

“T wonder,”’ 
the bishop. 

Then she sprang 
forward, catching 
up his hands. 

“He’s not ill ?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Tom- 
my’s not ill, is 
he?” 

“T hope not,” 
said the bishop. 

“T think,” put 
in the vicar, “‘ that 
you have made 
some mistake.” 

She looked round 
at him again with 
her mouth open, 
and then, broaden- 
ing to a smile once 
more, she tip-toed 
towards the bed- 
room. 

“Tommy,’ 
old man ?” 

The vicar winced. 

“Tell me,” he interrupted heavily, 
“are you referring to my curate ?”’ 

The girl chuckled. 

“Oh lor’!”’ she said. 
your curate, is he ?”’ 

The vicar’s quivering forefinger indi- 
acted the bedroom door. 

“I was under the impression,”. he 
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said, ‘that my curate slept in that 
room.” 

And now the girl looked frankly 
bewildered. 

“Your curate ?”’ she asked slowly. 





“But these are Tom Poppington’s 
rooms.” 

The vicar’s jaw dropped. 

“Tom Pop -?”’ he began, and 


the bishop, half-rising from his chair, 
finished the ques- 
tion, with a bright- 
ening eye. “ Tom 
Poppington ?”’ he 
inquired, “the 
comedian ? ”’ 

And it was then, 
as the clock on the 
mantelpiece struck 
half-past ten, that 
the bedroom door 
opened and before 
their astonished 
eyes the figure of a 
man began slowly 
to emerge. He was 
clad from head to 
foot in a long dust- 
coloured ulster, and 
in his right hand 
he held a hat of 
the flexible, caved- 
in species associated 
with most branches 
of fine art. But it 
was his face that 
transfixed them, his 
woe - begone, des- 
pairing counten- 
ance, adorned as 
to each cheek with 
bright splashes of 
crimson, blossom- 
ing at its nose-tip 
into a fiery scarlet, 
and with a large question mark in indigo 


imprinted upon its forehead. There 
was a moment of chaotic silence. The 
bishop rose to his feet. The vicar 


stood upright like a man of stone. 
“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed 
softly. 


Ill. 


So for almost a minute they stood 
there—the three of them—facing one 
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another in silence, the vicar with 
bulging eyes and hardening lines about 
his mouth, the bishop  sorrowfully 
meditative, Downing himself abashed 
and silent beneath the grotesque im- 
pertinence of his make-up. 

Looking with quick eyes round the 
little triangle of faces, it was the girl, 
divining tragedy in the air, who was 
the first to speak. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked quickly, 
and then turning to the vicar—‘‘ What’s 
he done ?” she added. 

Downing turned to her slowly. 

“T think it would be better if you 
went, Polly,” he said. 

“But not,” interrupted the bishop, 
‘before we have all been introduced.”’ 

The young lady extended a dainty 
forefinger towards the curate. 

“T,” she said, “‘am Polly Pinhole, 
mime and danseuse, four pounds a 
week—and that, that’s Tom Popping- 
ton—the Tom Poppington—I don’t 
know how many thousands of pounds a 
year—and the straightest man in Eng- 
land.” 

She tossed her head, and, slipping 
off the table, took the centre of the 
group with arms akimbo. 

“So now you know,” 
cluded. 

The bishop held out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “ And 
this is the vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, and 
I am the Bishop of Finsbury. So if 
you will shake hands with me—thank 
you—and you too, Mr. Poppington— 
we shall all be able to say, at any rate, 
that we have begun to know one 
another.”’ 

The vicar coughed. 

“T think,” he said, “‘ it would surely 
be well to ascertain if this was the— 
the young person who spent a con- 
siderable portion of last Wednesday 
night in these apartments.” 

Polly opened her eyes very wide. 





she con- 


“Are you a detective too ?’’ she 
inquired. 
“In a spiritual sense,” said the 


vicar, ‘‘ I am sometimes forced to be.” 
She turned to Downing. 
‘Tommy, dear,” she said, ‘‘ what 
is this all about ?. You aren’t really 
his curate, are you ?” 
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Downing bowed his head, and Polly 
started forward. ; 


“You're not,’ she cried again. 
“ You're not really a clergyman >” 

He raised it again, putting his hand 
towards his throat. 


““I—I must explain,” he = said 
huskily. 
“Tf you please,” said the vicar. 


3ut Polly turned upon him with a swift 
movement of anger. 

“Tf you talk like that,” she said, 
‘IT shall hate you. I don’t under- 
stand all this, and why you’re here. 
But I'll tell you this much. It was 
me that was here on Wednesday night. 
And I was here because Tom Popping- 
ton saved me. And I’m not the only 
girl he’s saved. It was touch and go 
with me last Wednesday. Some one 
had—I suppose you don’t understand 
what we singers and dancers have to 

I suppose you'd blush if I told you. 
Anyway, Tom saved me.” ; 

The bishop, who had dropped back 
again into his chair, leaned forward 
clasping his knee. 

“Ts this true ?”’ he asked. 

“ It’s a little exaggerated, my lord,” 
said Downing. 

“It’s not,” 
bible.”’ 

Downing glanced at the clock. 

‘I really think you must be going, 
Polly,”’ he said, ‘‘ or you’ll be late for 
your call. You'll find my taxi at the 
end of the next street. Send it back 
for me, and tell them I’ll be at the 
Hall in half an hour.” 

“And now, sir,” 
when she had gone. 

“If you will sit down,” said Down- 
ing humbly, ‘I'll tell you the whole 
story.” 

“In the first place,” he said, “I 
have not deceived you as regards my 
name and birth. My father was the 
Rev. George Downing. He died when I 
was very young, leaving a widow and 
seven children. My mother died the 
year after, and the rest of us were soon 
separated among various friends and 
acquaintances. I was educated at a 


stormed Polly, “ it’s 


said the vicar, 


cheap grammar school, and became a 
It was 


shop assistant in the Midlands. 
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while I was serving behind the counter 
there that the wish—the passion—to 
follow my father’s path grew upon me. 
In order, as I thought, to better my- 
self, I came to London, but found 
myself, if anything, worse off than 
before,’ he looked a little depre- 
catingly at his bishop. ‘“‘ My line was 
millinery, and I was very provincial,” 
he explained. He paused for a moment, 
the others watching him keenly. 

“Tt was then,’ he continued, “ that 
I—I had a humorous idea. It came 
to me quite suddenly. I don’t know 
how. I made it into a song, and 
thought of a tune to it. And then I 
took it to Lorry Jones—you may have 
heard of him—and asked him if he 
would like it. He was very kind, but 
said he didn’t quite see how it went. 
So I showed him. I sang it to him. 
I haven’t met many artists since with 
so little professional jealousy. He 
advised me to keep it ; in fact, to sing 
it myself in public. And that was the 
beginning of my music-hall career.” 

He stopped again, but his listeners 
were silent. 

“For six or seven years,” he went 
on, ‘I had a pretty hard time, though 
I earned, on the whole, rather more 
than I had done in the shop. And 
then, when I was just over thirty, I 
thought of a song that seemed to 
catch the public very wonderfully——”’ 

The bishop nodded. 

‘“* When Uncle Caught the Stilton,’ ” 
he interposed. 

Downing coloured a little. 

“I’m afraid, my lord, it seems very 
common,” he said; “ but the people 
I sing it to like it—they nearly always 
ask for it even now—and it is already 
ten years old.” 

“ It’s a good song,”’ said the bishop. 

After that,” continued Downing, 
“IT began to earn what seemed to me 
a great deal of money. And I wrote 
several other songs which have been 
nearly as successful as the first. I 
appeal to a certain audience, you see, 
and I have learned them rather well. 
They are what the gentlemen at 
Oxford and Cambridge call outsiders. 
[hey wear rather cheap tweed suits 
and rather bright-coloured ties. They 
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smoke a great many cigarettes, and 
grease their hair, and carry pictures of 
their girls upon their watch chains. 
But there are a very great many of 
them, and I have come to know 
exactly how to attract them. That is 
why they pay me a rather Jarge salary.” 

He paused again. 

“And yet—if you will forgive me 
for being so long—the old desire for the 
Church merely grew stronger. It 
occurred to me, you see, that since I 
had found the way to their minds, I 
might—with divine help—I might 
some day find the way to something 
deeper. So when my first lot of con- 
tracts came to an end, I disappeared 
into the country for a few months, and 
took up some classes. Nobody, you 
see, knew me as Downing, and I did 
this without attracting any attention. 
Poppington was on a holiday some- 
where. That was all. In the same way 
I became ordained. And here I was con- 
fronted with a very great temptation. 
I had meant to retire from the stage. 
But just at this time I learned that two 
of my sisters had fallen on hard times. 
None of my family knew me as Pop- 
pington ; but from time to time I had 
helped them out of what they believed 
to be my savings in business. 

‘At the same time I saw the curacy 
here advertised, and guessed at once 
that it would lead me—if you will 
pardon my saying so, Mr. Bradshaw— 
into just the sort of sphere to which I 
was suited, and this without taking me 
from London. Moreover, when I came 
to think of it, I saw so many channels 
opening out for the money that I could 
earn, that I decided, if possible, to 
return for a while to the stage. I con- 
ceived the idea of singing as Poppington 
and working as Downing.”’ 

He rose to his feet as the throbbing 
of a taxi-cab became audible at the 
street-door below. 

“And now, if you will forgive me, I 
must leave you for half an hour. J am 
under a contract, you see. And I 
don’t wish to disappoint my audience,” 

The bishop got up from his chair, 
laying a hand on the vicar’s sleeve. 

“Tf you will allow us,” he said, “ we 
should like to come with you.” 
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Downing hesitated for a moment, 
and then smiled a little. 

“T think you might,” he said, “I 
am not ashamed of my songs.” 

Ten minutes later they drew up at 
the stage-door of the Carnation, and it 
was at the back of the house that they 
both stood, both, for the first time in 
many years, in a large and crowded 
music-hal]. And when, five minutes later, 
his number was put up by the atten- 
dants, the whole audience burst into a 
roar of cheering, that was more than 
redoubled when the little comedian 
actually appeared. 

Taking the vicar by the arm, the 
bishop moved him forward towards the 
front of the building, obtaining in this 
way a clear view of the listeners’ faces. 

““Do you see,” he whispered, “ he 
has the gift, Bradshaw, he has the gift.” 

And indeed this was self-evident. 
From the moment of Poppington’s en- 
trance a sense of friendliness had domi- 
nated the house—a kind of brotherly 
accord had been established between 
the singer and his hearers. By some 
subtle influence he had wooed them to 
love him ; and it was to this fact, as 
the bishop instinctively perceived, that 
he owed his outstanding success. For 
the humour of his songs was crude. 
In cold print, it would have appeared, 
on the face of it, predoomed to utter 
failure. And while the refrains were 
sufficiently alluring, it was still the man 
himself, with his curious, humble bon- 
homie, and his quaint, human know- 
ledge, who was their real soul. So that 
when at last the orchestra struck up 
the well-known strains of ‘‘ When Uncle 
Caught the Stilton on the Hop,” an 
astounded vicar beheld his bishop 
clapping hands like a boy. 

Afterwards, at the stage door, the 
bishop turned to him : 

“Tf only you and I, now,” he said, 
“could keep a thousand people happy 
for half an hour—could create in every 
evening five hundred hours of solid joy!” 

The vicar stared at him. 

“T trust,” he answered, ‘“ that we 
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have better things to do.”’ 

But it was no hero of the people that 
greeted them again upon the pavement, 
instead, an 
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curate with his face washed, and very 
conscious of misdoing. : 

“Thaven’t another show to-night,” he 
said, “so, if I may, I'll drive you home.” 

‘““ My carriage is to meet me at the 
vicarage,’ said the bishop, and they 
drove thither in silence. : 

At the door, Downing dismissed the 
cab. 

The bishop laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“If you would be so good as to step 
inside for a moment,” he said, “] 
should be glad.” 

Now, as it chanced, there had been 
a bazaar in a neighbouring parish upon 
this evening, and perhaps this was one 
of the reasons why Mrs. Cranmer- 
Wycliffe and Mrs. Harrington-Cohen 
had dropped in at the vicarage at so 
lateanhour. Thusit was that the vicar, 
ushering the bishop and his curate into 
his sanctum, beheld it to be already 
occupied by the three well-dressed 
ladies. Mrs. Cranmer-Wycliffe, having 
the advantage of Mrs. Harrington- 
Cohen, came forward at once, holding 
out her hand to the bishop. 

“We have already met, I think,” 
she smiled. 

The bishop glanced at her quickly. 

“Before this matter goes further,” 
he said, ‘‘ allow me to introduce to you, 
in the person of Mr. Downing, the very 
celebrated comedian, Mr. Thomas Pop- 
pington. You may or may not be 
aware of the position that he holds— 
and that his modesty has hitherto 
hidden from us. In a circle as large, 
if not considerably larger than ours, this 
position is higher perhaps and more gen- 
uinely beloved than that of any of us 
here present. How sincerely he has 
used it for pure good is common know- 
ledge, both in his own sphere and in 
the larger one that contains us all.” 

Pausing for a moment, he turned his 
eyes from the little ring of hot and 
amazed faces that were watching him 
with undisguised disapproval, and 
smiled at the curate. 

‘“ To-morrow,” he said, holding out 
his hand, “ we shall, no doubt, have 
some pretty hard thinking to do be- 
tween us. But meanwhile—God bless 
you, Mr. Downing.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Giffovd Renwick, a private detective, while entering the consulting room of a Japanese 
doctor suspected of having stolen a tube of precious radium worth thousands of pounds from 
the laboratory of Professor Moritz, 1s drugged and partially blinded to defeat his investigations. 
In a fit of vanity the Jap specialist tells him how he trained a vat to steal the tube of radium 
from the professor's laboratory. Renwick ts allowed to depart, and after visiting a number of 
London eye specialists in vain, goes to the Messonier Radium Institute, where an enormous 











fee is demanded before his cure can be effected. 
series of surgical crimes committed in the studio of a young Japanese artist. 
and a duchess ave~vendered blind by the use of a vadium-saturated stereoscope. 
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suffering from contact with a shattered vadium bulb. 
and he agrees to opevate conditionally that he 
himself arrested at Tsarka’s instigation on a charge of conspiring 
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XIX. 


HE news of Gifford’s arrest, on 

a charge of accepting money 

and being concerned with the 
notorious Tsarka gang, cast a shadow 
of gloom over the International In- 
quiry Bureau. The fact that Gifford 
had taken the cheque at a time when 
blindness assailed him would not lessen 
the offence in the eyes of a jury—his 
friends predicted. 

“Men who temporise with Japanese 
criminals must beware of their strang- 
ling fingers. I would sooner play hide 
and seek with a tiger than expose my 
reputation to the mercies of these 
radium swindlers.”’ 

Tony Hackett sat back in his cubicle 
at the International Bureau and smoked 
thoughtfully. His chief had peeped 
in for a moment to exchange views on 
the unexpected development in the 
Tsarka operations, and had retired 
with Tony’s words ringing in his ears. 

Tony’s thoughts circled around the 


7s allowed to go free. 


A few weeks latey London is startled by a 
A German prince 
Renwick visits 
While searching the studio he picks 
Examining it latey he discovers the stolen 
artist to 
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his daughter arrested unless 
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Renwick agrees, and 18 
with the radium gang to defeat 


whirlpool of incidents which had led 
to his friend’s arrest. Someone had 
sacrificed Gifford with the intention 
of removing him permanently from the 
service. His detention, on a charge 
of complicity, would allow the Tsarka 
gang a Clear field, for Tony knew that 
Gifford Renwick was the only man in 
England who had divined the subtle 
workings of Tsarka’s organisation. 

Touching a bell at his elbow, he 
waited until a small hook-nosed man 
peeped in at the door. Hackett 
beckoned with his forefinger. 

“Come in, Carr, and please don’t 
peep round the door like a debt col- 
lector.” 

Carr entered the room with an 
affected sprightliness of manner that 
was lost on the brooding detective. 

“Lor’ bless you, sir, my peeping 
round doors comes from sheer habit. 
There are times, as you know, Mr. 
Hackett, when the tip of one’s nose can 
do good service.” 

He took his seat opposite Tony, his 
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thin, nerveless hands clasped on both 
knees. The detective surveyed him 
with a benign air. 

“Now, Carr, this office regards you 
as the ablest wire-tapper in the British 
Isles. You are supposed to know the 
main arteries of London’s telephone 
service better than the head operators 
at the central exchange.” 

“Thank you, sir.’”’ Carr moved in 
the chair, his eyes questing over 
Tony’s brooding features. “I think 
I know my business pretty well, Mr. 
Hackett.” 

Tony reached down a red-backed 
book from a shelf and pushed it across 
the table. 

“Look up the Messonier Institute, 
Carr, and get in touch with their con- 
nection early to-morrow. There will 
be some talking between Madame 
Messonier and a Japanese doctor. Get 
his number if possible, and report any- 
thing they say.” 

Carr shuffled his feet uneasily. ‘It’s 
a risky business, Mr. Hackett, and one 
that Mr. Coleman strictly forbids, unless 
it’s a matter of life and death.” 

Hackett pushed a cigar across the 
table. “‘I believe you are getting 
nervous, Carr,’’ he said deliberately. 
“You know that I am on the track of 
those Japanese radium-swindlers. I’ve 
been hitching up my clues since Ren- 
wick fell out of line, and I want your 
help badly.” 

Carr sighed as the cigar smoke lifted 
above his head. “ Very sorry to hear 
of Mr. Renwick’s trouble, sir. He was 
always kind to me when things were 
not so bright as they are now.” 

“He was foolishly kind to a lot of 
people,” Tony declared. ‘‘ Kindness 
and consideration for other people’s 
feelings has landed him where he is.” 

“A woman in the case you think, 
sir. 

“Four,” Tony answered; “but I 
can’t say which one has pulled him off 
the path of duty. There’s a Duchess, 
a comedy actress, a medical specialist, 
while the fourth is a dangerously pretty 
Japanese girl with sloe black eyes.” 

“It wouldn’t be the Duchess, sir,” 
Carr ventured obsequiously. ‘‘ They 
fall in love with private 
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detectives. I’d put my wages on the 
actress though, if it came to a guessing 
competition.” 

Tony looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Well, 
Gif is just the kind of ass to blight his 
prospects over a girl who has never seen 
him, and who, in all probability, won’t 
remember him when he comes out of 
gaol.” 

Carr rose and sighed as though the 
news of Renwick’s ill-fortune depressed 
him. Hackett nodded briefly. 

“Send me Tsarka’s address; the 
old scoundrel is using a telephone. 
I'll put an end to this Gilbertian war- 
fare. Good night, Carr!” 

Now that Gifford had been drawn 
from the case Tony felt that he might 
trap the volatile band of Japanese 
swindlers with a fairly clear conscience. 

Early the following morning he re- 
turned to the office to await the result 
of the professional wire-tapper’s in- 
vestigations. It was not long in 
coming. 

The first call came at eleven o’clock. 
Carr’s voice was clearly audible in the 
receiver as he detailed his morning’s 
experiences. 

“ Are you listening, Mr. Hackett ? ” 

“Yes, yes ; fire away. It’s a matter 
of life and death to the Bureau, Carr.” 

“Well, the Duchess of Marister has 
just paid in a cheque for five thousand 
pounds to Madame Messonier. Dr. 
Tsarka inquired ten minutes ago.” 

“Oh! And his address ? ”’ 

“ Twenty-four Abingdon Walk, Pur- 
few-on-Thames.” 

“Good!” Tony was about to hang 
up the receiver. But Carr had not 
finished. 

“ Dr. Tsarka has begged Madame to 
send the money to his house to-day.” 

Five minutes later Tony was seated 
with his chief arranging for the simul- 
taneous arrest of Madame Messonier 
and Teroni Tsarka. Anthony Coleman 
appeared slightly agitated at the sud- 
denness of Tony’s operations. o 

‘ Prudence, Hackett, prudence! We 
must not leave ourselves open to legal 
action. Madame Messonier is probably 
a tool of Tsarka. For heaven’s sake be 
cautious.” 

The little detective grinned amiably. 
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three picked men from Scotland Yard, 
he journeyed to Purfew, and lost not an 
instant in gaining Abingdon Walk. 
Here he quickly posted his assistants 
in a position to intercept Tsarka or his 
friends if they attempted to leave or 
enter the house. 

Tony’s first move had been to notify 
the Duchess of Marister concerning the 
cheque she had passed to Madame 
Messonier. Would she, in her own 
interests, cause payment to be stopped 
until Madame’s innocence of all com- 
plicity with Tsarka had been proved 
beyond doubt. 

The Duchess of Marister’s reply to 
his message was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. She refused absolutely to cancel 
payment of her fee. Madame Mes- 
sonier had performed the most wonder- 
ful operation in the world, she declared, 
had relieved her, in a few short days, 
of unspeakable pain and _ torture. 
Furthermore, her Grace added that 
she regarded Beatrice as a twentieth- 
century genius, who had suffered the 
bitterest humiliation at the hands of 
the British medical profession 

Tony suppressed his growing anger. 
“A bit of feminine affectation combined 
with feminine logic. We'll save the 
cheque though. It would only help 
those Japanese devils to fight us to the 
bitter end.” 

“Five thousand guineas will buy 
them the best legal assistance in 
England,” one of the men hazarded 
from his coign of vantage near a 
deserted coal depot. 

The house stood well back from the 
road ; the rear entrance was sheltered 
by a seven foot wall, having a gate at 
the end which Tony soon discovered 
was securely locked and bolted. 

“Grab anything with a Japanese 
face that tries to enter or comes out,” 
he advised his watching assistants. 

Tony was alive to the importance 
of his operations. The arrest of the 
Japanese radium clique would be the 
greatest coup of the year. His heart 
beat a trifle quicker at the possibility 
of the Duchess’s cheque slipping into 
the hands of Teroni Tsarka. 

An hour passed without a sign from 
the house, and [the men fidgeted un- 
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easily at their posts. Why not rush 
the place, they argued ? What was to 
be gained by waiting outside ? 

Hackett maintained a Napoleonic 
silence. He was confident that 
Madame Messonier’s cheque-bearer 
would arrive before dark. The question 
that disturbed him was whether the 
messenger would be a man or a woman. 

Occasionally a tradesman sauntered 
past bearing baskets of foodstuffs and 
groceries by way of the side-entrance, 
A signal from one of the men turned 
Hackett’s attention to a red car that 
flashed, almost without sound, into the 
street. It stopped about fifty paces 
from Tony’s point of observation, and 
he saw at a glance that the car carried 
two chauffeurs, one of whom appeared 
to be searching for a particular house 
number. 

The car slid past and halted outside 
Tsarka’s residence. A moment later a 
tall, military man stepped to the pave- 
ment, and with a nod to the chauffeurs, 
passed through the house gate. 

Tony almost leaped from his hiding 
place, his pocket binoculars scrutinising 
the two German eagles embossed on 
the red panel of the car. 

“Prince Hohenhoff, by Jove!” he 
gasped. “‘ Now what in thunder does 
it mean ! ” 

For a fraction of time the little 
detective paused irresolutely before 
committing himself. Then, casting 
aside prudence and reserve, rushed 
forward in time to prevent the royal 
visitor from touching the electric bell. 

“IT must ask your pardon, Prince 
Hohenhoff,” he began breathlessly. 
‘But it is my duty to remind you that 
this house is under police surveillance ! ”’ 

Prince. Hohenhoff turned, and the 
little detective beheld two tiny silver 
scars on his eyelids which recalled the 
deadly radium burns which had once 
marred Gifford’s features. The Prince 
was a splendid type of the modern 
German military school; handsome 
of feature, and limber as a professional 
athlete since his recovery. He looked 
quickly at Tony, and his mouth 
twitched. 

‘“ T am aware that this house is under 
police surveillance,” he responded 
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sharply. “It was for that reason 
Madame Beatrice Messonier begged me 
to execute one little favour.”’ 

He spoke with a strong native accent, 
and at each word his eyes seemed to 
blossom with the fires of passion. Tony 
was at his wit’s end. He knew that 
the royal visitor was in no way impli- 
cated in the big radium swindle ; but 
he guessed in a flash that Beatrice 
had used him as a messenger to carry 
the Duchess of Marister’s cheque to 
Tsarka. He could not understand how 
a mere lady physician had prevailed 
upon so distinguished a personage to 
act as her envoy. Tony’s lips grew 
dry. 

‘I must venture to warn your 
Highness that you are moving in 
dangerous society. This house,’ he 
indicated the square-fronted building 
briefly, “‘is the home of a gang of 
notorious Japanese criminals. 

The Prince viewed him in amaze- 
ment. He stood six inches over 
Hackett, and his voice had the 
baying challenge of a Moltke or a 
Bismarck. 

“JT regard you as an insolent med- 
dler!”’ he thundered. “‘ How dare 
you assume that Madame Messonier is 
capable of associating with criminals. 
Gott ! you do not know what you are 
talking about ! ” 

Tony writhed under his glance and 
stammered an incoherent apology. Yet 
not for an instant did he budge from 
the Prince’s side. 

“ T have orders to watch this house,” 
he stated with gathering assurance. 
“And your Highness’ presence here 
places me and other officials in a 
curious position.” 

Hackett’s protest was cut short by the 
abrupt opening of the house door. 
The face of Horubu’s servant appeared. 
He smiled obsequiously at both men, 
and waited with lowered head for some 
indication of their business. 

The Prince addressed him in English. 
“Tell Dr. Tsarka that I have come 
from Madame Messonier,” He drew 
an envelope from his pocket, holding 
It firmly between finger and thumb. 
“This gentleman,” he indicated Tony 
with an unmistakable air of suspicion, 
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‘‘has made a very grave statement in 
regard to your master.” 

Satuma beamed and fell into a 
salaaming attitude, but not for an 
instant did his eyes leave the envelope 
in the Prince’s hand. He thrust out 
his long brown fingers as though to take 
it, but discovered that the hand of a 
German prince is sometimes as swift 
as a conjuror’s. The envelope was 
withdrawn sharply. 

“If your master will do me the 
honour,” he laughed, “ I will hand the 
letter to him personally. It is part 
of a promise I made to Madame 
Messonier.”’ 

Tony held himself like one about to 
plunge from a height. “I trust your 
Highness will allow me to be present 
at the interview. That envelope,” he 
pointed to the letter in Hohenhoff’s 
hand, “contains a cheque from the 
Duchess of Marister for 5,000 guineas. 
It is my duty to safeguard her 
interests.” 

Prince Hohenhoff eyed the little 
detective shrewdly, while the coolie 
servant withdrew to carry the visitor’s 
message to the waiting Japanese 
doctor. 

Again Tony asked himself how the 
Prince could have been induced to 
join in so transparent a fraud? It 
was evident that Beatrice had 
utilised her genius to some purpose. 
A glance at Hohenhoff’s handsome face 
proved that her science and skill had 
completely overtaken the _ terrible 
effects of the radium poisoning. Like 
most newly convalescent patients the 
Prince had proved sufficiently malle- 
able, Tony thought, to conform to his 
fair physician’s slightest wish. 

The pat, pat of Satuma’s sandals in 
the passage aroused Tony from his 
swift meditations. Prince Hohenhoff 
brushed past him at the coolie’s invita- 
tion to enter, ignoring with Teutonic 
pride the presence of the little detective 
in the doorway. 

Tony felt that his chances of pro- 
motion were not to be lightly assailed. 
Signalling to one of the detectives 
he followed on the Prince’s footsteps 
like one caressing each moment of his 
life. He knew that the man who had 
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seared the brain and nerves of his 
comrade Renwick would stop at 
nothing when his precious liberty was 
threatened. 

The atmosphere of the house seemed 
charged with the odour of some 
peculiar mineral substance. Satuma 
potnted to an open door at the passage 
end, and salaamed like a spring-fitted 
image as both men stepped inside. 

A single carbon illumined the apart- 
ment, and to Hackett’s quick-shifting 
eyes the place appeared empty. A 
moment’s pause gave breadth to his 
vision. The face of a small, elfish man 
was regarding them intently—a nerve- 
shrunken face with glowing eyes and 
pale lips. Prince Hohenhoff bowed 
slightly in Tsarka’s direction, the 
envelope held firmly in his right hand. 

Dr. Tsarka’s elf-like figure straight- 
ened on the instant. Then his eyes 
flashed over the Prince’s tall figure to 
the round, smiling face of the detective 
near the door. Something in Tony’s 
attitude aroused his instant wrath. 

“My house appears to be at the 
mercy of every curiosity monger,” he 
declared bitterly. ‘‘ What is your 
business, sir ? ”’ 

Prince Hohenhoff interposed. “I 
permitted this gentleman to follow me 
in here,” he said with a glance at Tony, 
“because I am anxious to hear you 
refute his ill-timed accusations.” 

He placed the letter in Tsarka’s hand 
and turned slowly towards the door. 
Tony accepted the gleam in his eyes 
as a challenge to immediate action. 

Prince Hohenhoff spoke again as one 
who desired to make clear his position 
in the transaction. 

“ Tcame here at the desire of Madame 
Beatrice Messonier. She appealed to 
me for protection against the unautho- 
rised people who spy upon her move- 
ments. She declares that her corre- 
spondence has been tampered with, her 
telephone communication interrupted, 
so that she is compelled to rely upon 
the generosity of her influential 
patients to carry on her medical 
labours.” The Prince spoke with heat, 
while the young blood stayed scarlet 
about his cheeks and throat. 

“T do not know if you are aware of 
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these persecutions,’ he added with a 
gesture in Tony’s direction. 

The little detective shrugged good- 
humouredly. He was certain now this 
inexperienced young man had fallen a 
victim to the charms of his fair phy- 
sician, and was permitting himself to 
be drawn unwittingly into an extremely 
difficult situation. By some strange 
means (it may have been through the 
agency of the coolie doorkeeper) Tsarka 
appeared to have become cognisant of 
his visitors high rank. A_ smile 
threatened to break the hard lines of 
the Jap doctor’s mouth. 

“We have suffered the bitterest per- 
secutions since coming to England,” he 
began in his caressing tones. “On 
every side we have met opposition and 
tyranny. This man,” he pointed sor- 
rowfully towards the smiling Hackett, 
“is one of a legion who daily harass 
Madame Messonier and myself. They 
impute to us the most hideous motives. 
I therefore beg that you will not listen 
to this fellow’s impudent ramblings.” 

Tony flinched at the words; his 
shoulders stiffened. It was not the 
first time in life that he had experienced 
the whips of scorn when confronted 
by an outwitted criminal. In the 
present case his feelings were soothed 
by the knowledge that he had run to 
earth a man who had baffled the united 
wits of Scotland Yard. He addressed 
Tsarka across the table. 

“‘ A warrant has been issued for your 
arrest, Dr. Tsarka. I will have it read 
aloud if you choose. In any case you 
must accompany an officer of the 
law to the nearest police station, 
where a charge of conspiring to swindle 
the Duchess of Marister and Prince 
Hohenhoff will be preferred against 
you.” 

Prince Hohenhoff stared with round 
eyes at the little detective. ‘‘ Gott, 
. . . youare mad ! ” he almost shouted. 
‘I have not charged Dr. Tsarka with 
anything ! ” 

*T am very sorry,” Tony spoke with 
a humorous gleam in his brown eye. 
‘This gentleman,” he nodded briefly 
to the stiff-lipped Japanese doctor, 
“this gentleman arranged a certain 
little studio comedy when your high- 








“* Look! Teroni, at the crucifixion of Soto Inouyiti !’” 
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ness, in company with several other 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, 
received a baptism of radium molecules 


which caused you some pain and 
inconvenience.” 
Dr. Tsarka laughed outright, yet 


Tony observed that his fingers trembled 
as he laughed. Prince Hohenhoff 
glared at the immobile Hackett. Then 
his eyes softened strangely. 

“Do you implicate Madame Mes- 
sonier in this fraud?” he demanded 
with a sudden show of interest. ‘‘ Surely 
you are presuming too much! ”’ 

Tony’s answer was emphatic and 
conciliatory. ‘‘ I must beg your high- 
ness to have patience with me,” he 
averred. “In civilised countries it is 
the duty of kings and princes to uphold 
the dignity of the law. I make no 
charge against Madame Beatrice Mes- 
sonier. My business lies with Dr. 
Tsarka.”’ 

Prince Hohenhoff bowed with un- 
affected humility of manner. Some- 
thing in Tony’s outspoken words 
quietened his rising anger. 

“T know nothing of Dr. Tsarka,’’ he 
volunteered after a brief pause. “It 
is Madame Messonier’s interests I feel 
bound to protect . She has suffered 
intensely. She has dedicated her life 
to the alleviation of suffering in others. 
I myself am a living witness to her 
skill and power!” he cried with some- 
thing like passion in his voice. ‘“‘ Rest 
assured that any attempt to persecute 
or annoy her will be swiftly resented 
by myself and the Duchess of Marister.”’ 

He turned sharply with a slight bow 
in Tsarka’s direction, and was about to 
retire. 

The little nerve specialist had re- 
mained quiescent under Tony’s scathing 
allegations, hoping each moment that 
his visitor would depart, leaving 
him free to deal with the unwelcome 
intruder. With the Duchess of Maris- 
ter’s cheque for five thousand guineas 
in his pocket he hoped, even at the last 
extremity, to obtain bail if Hackett 
insisted upon his accompanying him to 
a police station. 

The prince’s entry upon the scene 
was, after all, an unexpected bit of 
fortune which might stand him in good 
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stead. The situation bristled with 
points. But through the almost 


kaleidoscopic changes of fortune he 
saw very clearly that his beautiful 
child genius, Beatrice Messonier, had 
gained the heart of the Prince. 

The thought passed, leaving him cold 
and miserable. With the shadow of 
an English gaol looming so close he felt 
her slipping, slipping from his withered 
hands into the immensity of other 
worlds. 

Prince Hohenhoff had gained the 
passage ; six paces would have taken 
him to the door. A voice reached him 
from one of the overhead rooms, a 
voice he had heard in the Piccadilly 
studio when the  radium-poisoned 
stereoscope had struck its blinding rays 
into his brain. The voice was singing 
a Japanese song of triumph, a song 
that touched his marrow like naked 
steel. 

He halted with his gloved fist on the 
door, head thrown back, his teeth set. 
The song continued and was accom- 
panied by the tramp, tramp of im- 
patient feet. The footsteps crossed 
the room above and then reached the 
stairhead. Ten seconds later the head 
and shoulders of Soto Inouyiti appeared 
above the bannister. He came quickly 
without a glance to right or left. In 
his arms he carried a large canvas 
which caught the light, as he turned 
into the study, revealing tawny 
splashes of colour wherein a human face 
looked out upon the world—the face 
and head of a dying Japanese boy. 

In the study Soto raised the canvas 
so that the light illumined his incom- 
parable brushwork. He flaunted it 
before the stiff-limbed Tsarka in 
triumphant mockery. 

“Look, Teroni, at the crucifixion of 
Soto Inouyiti!’’ To and fro he waved 
the picture in the frenzied delight of 
his achievement. ‘‘ Salaam, Teroni, 
for here is the pure light that never 
shone in your laboratory fires. Put 
away your radium-bulbs and look upon 
my work!” } 

‘He danced across the study, his 
flamboyant necktie streaming wildly 
ashe danced. In that moment the Jap 
doctor consigned him to the liquid 





















child-slayer. 

Inouyiti’s loud laughter ended 
abruptly. A shadow slanted between 
him and the light. He looked up and 
stared at the big, blonde figure of Prince 
Hohenhoff, and the canvas slithered 
from his grasp to the floor. 

A soft whistle from Tony trought a 
detective in from the passage. At a 
nod he slipped a pair of handcuffs over 
the young artist’s wrists and bundled 
him carefully into a far corner of the 
study. Hackett was impressed by the 
sudden fire in Tsarka’s eye. 

Prince Hohenhoff gestured approv- 
ingly in the detective’s direction. ‘* You 
have done well,” he said, ‘“‘ to arrest 
that little monster. It was he who 
caused the trouble in the studio. Gott 
in Himmel!’ He paused to glance at 
the quailing Japanese doctor. ‘‘ Do 
you now deny your part in that infernal 
studio crime ? ”’ 

Tsarka pointed to the trembling 
Inouyiti with something of pity in his 
gesture. 

“That boy is suffering from an 
incurable mental disease. I must also 
remind you,” he added with a frigid 
bow, ‘‘that this house is used as a 
private hospital. Do you hold a phy- 
sician responsible for the sins of his 
patients ?’’ he asked quietly. ‘‘ Must 
I answer for the insane conduct of the 
people who come to me for treatment ?”’ 

Prince Hohenhoff shrugged. ‘‘ The 
circumstances are very curious,’ he 
admitted thoughtfully. Then stooping 
he picked up Inouyiti’s canvas from 
the study floor and raised it to the 
light. 

It was the head of a Japanese youth 
done in oils. At a glance, Prince 
Hohenhoff, himself a connoisseur of the 
highest order, detected in the masterly 
technique and composition the rarest 
expression of a healthy-minded genius. 
He gazed at the picture for what 
seemed, to the waiting detective, an 
interminable period. Then, without 


lowering the canvas from the light, he 
spoke in an unchanged voice to the 
Japanese doctor. 

“ Did that boy,” nodding to Inouyiti, 
“ paint this head ? ” 
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“| presume so. 
are horrible.” 

“Are lunatics capable of the highest 
form of art, such as this ? ” 

‘““ Undoubtedly !’’ Tsarka responded 
with a laugh. “If you do not believe 
me go into the National Gallery. Soto 
Inouyiti is a morbid degenerate. I am 
no more responsible for his attack on 
the Duchess and yourself than I am 
for the production of that!” 

He pointed to the picture with an 
affectation of scorn that caused the 
boy artist to glare at him in fierce 
surprise. 

“Was it my lunacy that arranged 
the poisoned stereoscope, Teroni ? ”’ 
Inouyiti demanded. “Tell this gen- 


Most of his pictures 


tleman how you and Horubu drove 
me to the crime with threats and 
beatings. Tell him how you drugged 


me when I came to you from Japan so 
that you and that fiend Horubu could 
steal the money I earned by my brush ! 
If I go to prison, I pray that you go 
with me!” 

Tony made a step towards the door, 
halted smartly at a glance from Prince 
Hohenhoff. 

“One moment before you call in 
your men. I want to ask Dr. Tsarka 
a question.” 

“Your highness may put any ques- 
tion to both prisoners,’ Tony promptly 


. answered. 


“Tt is this,’ Prince Hohenhoff went 
on, his whole frame pulsating with an 
insupportable dread. ‘‘ Does Beatrice 
Messonier know the whole truth of this 
infamous conspiracy to supply her with 
a host of wealthy clients ? ”’ 

Tsarka’s answer was short and con- 
vincing. ‘She would hardly have 
sent your highness to me if she had 
believed the story of that mad _ fool 
Inouyiti ! ” 

Prince Hohenhoff bowed to the 
sullen-browed Tsarka, and with a nod 
to Hackett passed into the street. 

Tony’s assistants entered the house 
the moment the red-panelled car swung 
out of the street. Dr. Tsarka gestured 
somewhat wearily at their sudden 
entry. 

“T have another patient in this 
house,” he said dully. “He is a 
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Japanese Army surgeon ; he received 
terrible injuries while experimenting 
with some of his mineral compounds in 
the laboratory.” 

Hackett promised that a couple of 
trained nurses should take charge of 
the house until further notice. A 
waiting taxi-cab answered the de- 
tective’s call, and with Inouyiti and 
Tsarka beside him, the party were soon 
en route to the nearest police station. 


XX. 

It was admitted in fashionable circles 
that young Prince Hohenhoff had fallen 
a victim to the charms of Beatrice 
Messonier. It was also known that 
his Highness had cancelled all diplo- 
matic engagements for the coming 
year, and that for the present he had 
refused definitely to return to Germany. 

Certain sections of the Continental 
Press seized upon the information, and 
rendered it in various guises to an un- 
believing public. A prince of a 
great name was about to enter into 
the bonds of matrimony with a 
nameless charlatan, who had, by some 
mysterious means, achieved a succes- 
sion of brilliant cures at her now 
famous Institute ! 

The unexpected arrest of Dr. Tsarka 
and Inouyiti came as a thunderclap on 
the heels of the story. Madame Mes- 
sonier was to be implicated in the 
series of radium frauds which had 
recently startled Europe and America ! 
How would Prince Hohenhoff escape 
from the network of scandal into which 
he had been trapped ! 

Huntingdon Street swarmed with 
plain-clothes police, yet the beautiful 
“‘charlatan,” who had saved _ the 
Duchess of Marister and Prince Hohen- 
hoff from the destroying effects of 
Tsarka’s radium, remained at liberty. 

The reason was not far to seek. 
Scotland Yard failed at the last moment 
to produce evidence, presumptive or 
otherwise, to establish a charge against 
Gifford Renwick. A sympathetic jury 


refused to see why a young detective 
should not accept the only existing 
means of saving himself from _blind- 
pointed out 


ness. Gifford’s counsel 
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with passionate emphasis how the 
young investigator had been trapped 
in the nerve specialist’s laboratory, and 
rendered helpless by the deadly radium 
sponge. Would any living creature, 
the counsel urged, refuse medical treat- 
ment at such a time, even though that 
help were proffered by a member of a 
notorious radium clique ? 

In vain did the prosecuting counsel 
seek to show how Gifford had sought 
to temporise with the Japanese band 
of swindlers. For beyond the - fact 
that he had accepted Pepio’s cheque, 
nothing of a specific nature could be 
charged against him. 

After a brief consultation, the jury 
returned with a verdict of “ Not 
guilty,” and Gifford left the Court 
carrying with him the sympathy of 
Judge and public alike. 

The case against Dr. Tsarka and Soto 
Inouyiti proceeded slowly enough. 
Horubu was discovered in the labora- 
tory suffering from terrible burns. 
The sullen-browed ex-soldier refused 
all information about himself or the 
cause of his accident. He admitted, 
however, that he had driven a heavy 
motor-car into a crowd of people who 
had tried to bar his progress. Tsarka, 
he insisted to the last, was in no way 
connected with the affair. The boy 
artist’s presence on the car was the 
result of intimidation. Inouyiti had 
been compelled to accompany him on 
his terrible mission only after tlte 
most violent persuasions. 

The investigations into the studio 
outrage presented its comedy aspect 
to the astonished world. The evidence 
of “The Spotted Baron” merely 
accentuated the farcical side of an other- 
wise tragic conspiracy. 

The final attitude of Prince Hohen- 
hoff towards Inouyiti was entirely 
sympathetic. Indeed, when the story of 
the unhappy boy artist became known 
public opinion was in favour of his 
instant acquittal. In the dock Teroni 
Tsarka remained cynically obdurate 
under the castigating remarks of the 
prosecuting counsel. He was com- 
pelled to admit that he had founded 
the Messonier Institute, a fact which 
gained him a degree of favour in view 






























of the remarkable cures which were now 
being daily recorded from its operating 
rooms. 

Madame Messonier had already in- 
creased her hospital staff to meet the 
needs of the wealthy patients who now 
journeyed from all parts of Europe to 
undergo her famous course of radio- 
magnetics. All through Tsarka’s try- 
ing cross-examination not a single 
statement was elicited that might cast 
the faintest slur upon the genuineness 
of her science and knowledge. 

Gifford’s evidence decided the case 
for the International Bureau, and ex- 
hibited with pitiless truth and judg- 
ment the real Teroni Tsarka who had 
sought to inflict insufferable pain and 
terror upon certain members of society. 

Admissions of his own tardiness in 
arresting Horubu and Dr. Tsarka were 
also forthcoming, together with the 
real cause of his indecision. The 
law, if not always logical, is sometimes 
human, and Gifford Renwick received 
a measure of commiseration from the 
presiding Judge for the ignominious 
part he had chosen to play rather than 
jeopardise the lives of several innocent 
people. 

Strangely enough Gifford bore no ill- 
will towards the little Japanese doctor 
who had practically destroyed his 
career. It had been an affair of wits 
between them, and neither had won. 

The trial terminated after many 
days—days wherein counsel badgered 
counsel and personal insults blew 
thick as leaves about the heads of the 
contending parties. One circumstance 
stayed clear in the minds of the jury— 
that Beatrice Messonier had completed 
her cures in all innocence of Tsarka’s 
motives. She was attended throughout 
the trial by the Duchess of Marister and 
Prince Hohenhoff. The childlike sim- 
plicity of her evidence, together with 
the story of her bitter struggles in the 
past, won her the instant sympathy 
of the Court. 

Dr. Tsarka received two years im- 
prisonment. Inouyiti escaped with a 
severe lecture from the Judge on the 
folly of borrowing money from criminal 
adventurers. At the instigation of the 
Court Paul Isaacson was compelled to 
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disgorge the cache of radium which he 
had bargained to purchase from Horubu. 
It was eventually returned to Professor 
Eugene Moritz, its rightful owner. 

Gifford emerged from the close- 
packed Court as one treading the paths 
of failure and defeat. It was in his 
mind to begin life again in the United 
States as a clerk or ranchman. He 
still had a few pounds to his credit in 
the Twickenham bank. His mother 
would go with him and help him to 
live down the bitter experiences of the 
past. 

He turned to cross the road and 
discovered a liveried footman hastening 
from the Court-house in his direction. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Renwick,” 
the fellow panted. ‘“‘ Her Grace would 
be glad to see you for a few minutes,” 

Gifford was inclined to laugh at so 
unusual a request until he recalled the 
distinguished lady with the kindly eyes 
and grey hair who had followed his 
evidence with such keen interest. 
Bracing himself instinctively, he accom- 
panied the footman to a blue-panelled 
landaulette that stood some distance 
from the Court-house. 

He was conscious of a woman’s eyes 
scanning him closely from the interior 
of the elegant equipage, of a jewelled 
fan swinging to and fro among the 
cushions. 

The Duchess of Marister leaned for- 
ward at his approach. “I am very 
pleased to meet you, Mr. Renwick,” 
she declared in her pleasant voice. 
“Your conduct throughout this miser- 
able investigation has been heroic.” 

Gifford flushed under his sun-tan, 
and responded in terms which merely 
heightened her admiration for his 
modesty and restraint. 

“Do you think,” she went on en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ that the men who rush 
to the cannon’s mouth are the only 
heroes! The truest heroism is that 
which forces men to sit still in the 
presence of real danger. What would 
have happened to me or Prince Hohen- 
hoff if you had arrested Madame Mes- 
sonier in your eagerness to acquire a 
little professional notoriety ? ” 

Gifford was silent. 
The Duchess tapped his fingers with 
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her jewelled fan. “Shall I tell you 
what would have happened if Tsarka 
and Madame had been arrested between 
the seventh and ninth of October ? ” 

“ It is possible that your Grace would 
have lost the use of your sight. At that 
period, October the seventh, I was not 
certain how far Dr. Teroni Tsarka’s 
influence extended over the Radium 
Institute. I thought it better to wait,”’ 
he said quietly. 

“And in doing so sacrificed your 
professional honour and reputation ! ”’ 
she vouchsafed. ‘I know,” she con- 
tinued glancing at his reddening cheeks, 
“the answer I should earn if I were to 
offer you monetary compensation.” 

Gifford flinched and bent his head. 

“Well, I shall not presume,” she 
laughed, “but there is no earthly 
reason why a Marister should not feel 
grateful, Mr. Renwick. And I trust 
that we may know each other better 
in future.” 

It was a stereotyped little compliment, 
but Gifford detected a genuine warmth 
behind her words. As he turned to 
take his leave he caught the shadow 
of a profile in the far corner of the 
landaulette. The hot blood vaulted 
instantly to his cheeks. 

“Miss Cranstone!”’ he almost cried 
out. 

The Duchess of Marister laughed 
heartily. 

“Another of your silent admirers, 


Mr. Renwick! Won’t you shake 
hands!” 
The beautiful face of the young 


comedy actress peeped shyly over the 
Duchess’s shoulder ; her gloved hand 
sought his instinctively. 

It was with difficulty that Violet 
had restrained herself with Gifford 
standing so near. She had not for- 
gotten his almost Quixotic bearing 
during the trying moments when the 
Scotland Yard men were clamouring 
at the doors of the operating theatre. 

“T, too, have to thank you, Mr. 
Renwick!” she declared, “ for my 
very existence when that horrid Tsarka 
threatened to ruin us with his fees ! ”’ 

““ Mine has gone to build a new wing 
in the Messonier Institute!’’ the 
“ Beatrice would 


Duchess admitted. 
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not have it otherwise. The cheque 
was very promptly returned to me by 
a Mr. Hackett.” : 

It was evident to Gifford that Miss 
Cranstone’s personality had attracted 
the Duchess of Marister. He learned 
afterwards that their acquaintance had 
begun within Beatrice Messonier’s con- 
sulting rooms when the terror of blind- 
ness hung over them both. The 
Duchess refused to take leave until he 
had promised to visit her at “ Cortil- 
lion,”’ her country seat. 

Gifford left them feeling more of a 
failure than ever. The radium gods 
had bestowed favours on several actors 
in the recent drama. Tony Hackett 
had strengthened his position at 
the International Inquiry Bureau with 
additional increments to his salary. 
Beatrice Messonier was reaping a har- 
vest of fees from her increasing list of 
patients, while Violet Cranstone’s popu- 
larity had been considerably enhanced 
by the strange story of her experience 
in the radium-poisoned atelier. 

For himself there remained the 
gratitude of an aristocratic lady whose 
emotions guided her into the most 
extravagant acts of kindness. He 
could not help a thrill of joy at the 
thought of Violet Cranstone’s escape 
from blindness. The opportunity of 
meeting her again dispelled the grey 
films of depression which threatened 
to cloud his mind. 

Returning to his home at Twicken- 
ham, Gifford received his final surprise 
the following morning. It was a letter 
from Hardinge K. Hardinge, the New 
York millionaire, who had_ suffered 
only slightly from Inouyiti’s shower of 
radium molecules. The letter was 
characteristic of the man : 

““ DEAR Mr. RENWICK,—Prince 
Hohenhoff was good enough to mention 
your name to me. Of course, I was 
present at the Tsarka trial, and I am 
one of the many who appreciated your 
efforts to check what might have been 
a very pitiable tragedy. If you could 
spare an hour to dine with me this 
evening, at the American Club, in 
Piccadilly, I have it in my hands to 
assign you a position of trust which 
would prove beneficial to us both.” 
























Gifford joyfully accepted the invi- 
tation, and discovered that the “ assign- 
ment ”’ was really a position of trust 
in a firm of financiers over which Mr. 
Hardinge held a controlling influence. 
A week after his appointment he was 
able to pay a short visit to “‘ Cortillion,”’ 
where Violet Cranstone was preparing 
for her coming season. 

The Duchess of Marister already 
regarded Gifford and Violet as her 
especial protégés. It needed small 
efforts on her part, however, to bring 
them constantly together during his 
brief stay at “‘ Cortillion.”. In the late 
September, when the Duchess again 
brought the young people together at 
her house, it was evident that the 
radium gods were bent on filling their 
lives with a burning joy known only to 
those who have suffered the pangs of 
their white-shafted wrath. 


CONCLUSION. 


The night had flung a veil of mist 
across the river where the swart barges 
lay huddled under the _ bridge-span. 
Two figures stole towards one of the 
recesses where the lamp-glow revealed 
the tear-swollen features of Pepio 
Tsarka. Her hand rested lightly on 
Soto Inouyiti’s arm as the young artist 
stared dreamfully at the illumined 
reflections below. Here and there a 
panting launch cast a scarlet flare over 
the face of the river, while in the dis- 
tance the lamps wove miracles of colour 
and shade through the indriving fog. 
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Inouyiti did not address the weeping 
Japanese girl until his eye had drunk 
its fill of London’s inimitable night- 
piece. Sighing very softly, he peered 
down at the tiny gloved hand resting 
against his sleeve. The lights of the 
river seemed to pinch his eyes. 

“There is no colour like the colour 
of Japan, Pepio. My heart cries for 
the temple shadows and the red eaves 
of our old pagodas. Where are the 
wine-red poppies of my dear Nagasaki, 
the lanterns that bloomed at night 
under the Dragon archway ? ”’ 

Pepio leaned over the bridge parapet, 
and her childish sobbing stirred to 
flame the dosing fires in Soto’s eyes. 
Her breath quickened as he stooped 
near her. 

““T have been very unhappy, too, 
Pepio, because a woman of another 
race looked at me with cold eyes and 
lips. Perhaps it is well that kind 
should mate with kind, the fair with 
the fair. Shall we, Pepio, go back to 
our lilies and chrysanthemums ? Shall 
we return to Nippon to paint in black 
and vermilion the tones of our temples 
and skies ? ” 

““Ohe, ata sotana!”’ 

“Then we will return and wait for 
your father, my Pepio. Come, come to 
me, my dear, and our children shall 
play and sing near the red shrines 
where our people lie. Come, Pepio.” 

The bridge lamp cast a beam in 
Pepio’s eye as she raised her face to 
the artist’s lips. 





“in a corner, a ragged quilt over her, lay the woman. Beneath it her figure, merely skin and bone, showed -plainly.” 
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ain’t never goin’ to hold up!” 

the mate grumbled, kicking 
the edge of a dory that lay on the Séar’s 
deck spitefully. 

The schooner lay snug inside the 
natural breakwater of Come Alongside 
Harbour, Labrador, while the outside 
seas pounded, lashing themselves to a 
foam on the jagged masses of rock, that 
shone brilliantly as each huge roller 
crashed to nothingness over them. 

A blue sky, that was splotched with 
heavy wind fleece, through which a 
summer northern sun shone with daz- 
zling effect, stretched away to the four 
points of the world, the fleece touching 
lightly the dimly visible uplands of 
barren moss and grey tundra. 

As if sprung from the rocks, a few 
scattered tilts* were perched here and 
there at the water’s edge. Their sides 
were of odd driftwood, their roofs of 
thatched moss and small flat pebbles. 
Everything on shore was grey, even to 
the mangy dogs that skulked in and out, 
belly deep, in the water under the fish- 
houses, where they sought heads and 
entrails of the eternal cod. 

Cold and dismally forlorn was the tiny 
settlement. Its fish-gutted, slippery 
landing-place offered no inducement 
to put foot ashore. 

The feeble spurts of smoke that 
whirled away from the rough stone 
chimneys spoke little of comfort or 
warmth. 

Skipper Ben Thomson looked 
thoughtfully over the long, low point 
where the spray and salt fume rose in 
scintillating clouds in the sunlight to 
the thunderous roar and _ turmoil 


e ro to me, sir, that the wind 


beyond. 


He sighed. ‘‘ Don’t seem ’s ef it 
would ; five days we’ve had o’ it now, 
eh?” 

“ Feels like a month to me in this— 
this—stink-hole!’’ The mate bit off a 
chew from his plug viciously. 

“Damn!” he said, and the sound 
mingled with the splash as he spat. 
“Why God ever made such a——”’ 

“ Belay there,man! Ain’t you never 
heard how th’ Labrador was built ?” 

“Naw ! ” said the other ungraciously. 

“Why, they do say as how the Lord 
made the world in five days. On the 
sixth He made Labrador, and He was 
so mad with Himself that He spent 
Sunday throwin’ stones at it! That’s 
why it’s so blamed rocky ! ”’ 

But the mate refused to be amused. 
He was essentially a high-sea fisherman, 
and he loathed the proximity of shore 
when there was work to do. 

“ Listen to that!” he growled as the 
wind, hauling a bit more to the nor’ard, 
brought the pandemonium of sound 
closer to them 

“ That’s it, go it, dang ye, lash an’ spit 
an’ kick upa deuce of a fuss! I hope ye 
never stop—an’ us with nigh a full load 
too!” 

The skipper looked at him through a 
puff of tobacco smoke. He leaned 
back, caught one knee between his 
bronzed hands and rocked gently. 

“Say, ain’t you never learned the 
meanin’ o’ patience, my mate ?” 

“Naw!” the other answered, with 
disgust. 

“That puts me in mind o’ th’ time 
when I’d just been made mate o’ th’ 
Alice J. We useter run from Bath, 
Maine, ter Turks Island, West Indy, 
with shingles, an’ back in salt. Dear 
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sakes, what a pussilamous old ticket she 
was too! Steerher ? Why Lord alive 
she’d yaw all over th’ whul ocean ef ye 
didn’t dance a jig when it was your 
trick at th’ wheel. Her keel was on the 
bias, her rudder post stuck out like a 
sign-board, her fore foot looked like a 
question mark, an’ ef t’was blowin’ any 
kind 0’ decent breeze you felt like ’is if 
the jibboom was agoin’ ter stare ye in 
th’ face! Oh, she was a dandy, no 
mistake!” Skipper Ben lighted his 
pipe again. 

“ But we was a-talkin’ o’ patience ! ” 

“You was,’ muttered the other. 

“Well, th’ old man’s name was 
Patient Snodgrass—ain’t that a handle 
for ye?” 

The mate chuckled. 

“He had a yarn that he was called 
Patient ’cause, just afore he was born, 
his Ma was patient—anyhow, that’s 
how he’d tell it. Well, he had one of 
them  yallery-reddery-bluery parrots 
aboard, an’ z#’s name was Patient. He’d 
yawp to that thing till I nigh went 
crazy, an’ nights in port when ’twas 
warm an’ fine he’d shut every cussed 
skylight, close the companion, then 
light a big pipe—so’s the bird’ll be 
warm, he says—an’ the air ’ld git so’s 
you could pass a chunk to th’ man at th’ 
wheel, an’ all th’ time the poor thing ’Id 
holler ‘I’m Patient,’ like blazes. ‘So 
am I!’ he’d say, but I felt like yellin’ 
‘“I’mnot!’ T’wouldn’t do fer me, just 
made mate, tho’, so I useter try ter 
filter th’ air by breathin’ through my 
sheet. It worked fine fer filterin’, but 
Lord, it was hot! 

“Then he’d get putty well three 
sheets in th’ wind with rum, an’ he’d 
start in bout midnight, when he’d come 
aboard, to teach th’ parrot to sing, 
‘ Love me, an’ th’ world is mine.’ Save 
us, but Ican hear him now!” Skipper 
Ben’s big shoulders shook silently. 
““* Love me,’ says he. ‘I’m Patient,’ 
says th’ bird. ‘ An’ th’ world is mine !’ 
says he. ‘I’m Patient’ sings out th’ 
bird agin. ‘ Well I ain’t!’ he’d roar, 
an’ fetch a thump on th’ cage. ‘ Now 
then, are ye ready ? Love mean’ 





‘I’m Patient,’ says the bird, quiet-like. 
“Damned ef J am!’ he’d screech, hit 
the cage a devil’s own lick, fall into his 
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bunk, an’ be snorin’ quick. The parrot 
Id pick hisself up in th’ corner an’ say 
‘I’m Patient,’ kinder mournful like, 
then I useter sneak out an’ pick up th’ 
cage an’ set it straight so’s th’ poor 
thing could go to roost. It would pinch 
my finger gentle an’ go ‘ Lu—lu—lu—l’ 
very soft. 

“ Fust thing in th’ mornin’ it would 
holler so’s you could hear it a mile to 
wind’ard—‘ Avast ye lubbers . . . ye, 
fall to an’ scrape yer top’m’sts. I’m 
Patient !’—Swear ?—Saints above, | 
never heard such langwidge in all my 
sea-farin’ days ! 

“ Well, we was ready for sea, over th’ 
Plimsoll mark with salt—but th’ old 
man says : ‘ Hell, it’ll melt out of her,’ 
an’ waiting fur th’ tide in Turks Island 
Harbour. Blowin’ heavy outside, an’ 
lookin’ greasy in the nor’-east. He was 
half full as usool when he come from th’ 
agents an’ sings out t’ up anchor. We 
was short-handed, but up she came, an’ 
we stood out. It caught us fair on th’ 
beam an’ th’ way th’ old Alice J. rolled 
was a caution. Three or four times | 
thought she’d never get back on her keel. 
But th’ old man gits astride of the 
wheel-box an’ begins to sing. A’tween 
puffs I could hear th’ bird screechin’ 
down below—‘ What the do I pay 
ye for? Git sail on her! Tm 
Patient.’’”’ The skipper lighted his 
pipe again. ‘‘ So we hung on till all of 
a suddent a cross sea strikes her, rips th’ 
combin’ off’n the for’ard hatch, an’ th’ 
next pours below. I seen t’was time to 
do somethin,’ if we didn’t want to 
shake hands with Davy Jones, so I grabs 
th’ old man an’ fires him down th’ com- 
panion, an’ comes about fer harbour 
agin. Th’ old shippy got lower an’ 
lower till her decks was awash, but we 
was nigh onto th’ beach then, an’ I 
knowed th’ seas would heave us to it 
allright. So I hauls Patient Snodgrass 
on deck, makes two life preservers fast 
to him an’ heaves him over just as we 
struck. All hands jumped when th’ 
for’mast come down—bang—an’ when 
I thought as how I’d better git along 
too, th’ last thing I heard was th’ parrot 
singin’ out, ‘ I’m Patient.’ ” 

The skipper stopped, puffing slow- 
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THE 


“We all got ashore, but it needn’t 
have happened if th’ old man had lived 
up to his name. So ye see, my mate, 
I’ve had some experience with th’ use o’ 
patience, an’ its consequences.” 


The mate grunted something, and 
Skipper Ben went for’ard still chuck- 
ling. 


Il. 


About dinner time a man and a boy 
pushed an old dory off the rocks and 
pulled slowly towards the Séar. 

“ They’re comin’ fishin’—fur dinner, 
I'll bet,’ the cook said, as he peeled 
potatoes rapidly. 

“ Well, they won't git it,” the mate 
snapped. “‘ What d’they think this 
craft is, a floating hotel ? ” 

He watched the dory’s approach 
crossly and barely nodded when the 
poorly clad, thin figure of a man drew 
itself over the rail, then leaned down 
and hauled the boy up. The man’s face 
had the stamp of consumption and the 
hopeless expression of one accustomed 
to bitter hard work and hunger ; the 
boy too, in little patched sea boots and 
a ragged man’s jersey, that fell almost 
to his knees like a skirt, seemed wan 
and forlorn. 

The mate said nothing, and the two 
felt that they were not welcome. 

Having scanned everything alow and 
aloft the man scraped one foot apolo- 
getically. 

“ She be vun vine ship, zir.” 

“ Belike,” said the mate. ‘‘ None o’ 
yer nasty little tinker craft is tits one.” 

The man was silent. He shrank sen- 
sitively from the mate’s rough voice. 

With big, sad blue eyes the lad stared 
about him, then edged closer to his 
father. 

Typical specimens were these of what 
a bad season does for the men of Labra- 
dor. Fish being scarce, driven off the 
shore by the ice beyond the reach of 
their little trawls and dories, the men 
have nothing wherewith to barter with 
the few trading schooners that ply along 
the coast allsummer. Their flour, tea, 
and molasses run shorter and shorter ; 
at last they and their wives and chil- 
oem have nothing but cod, and little 
Of that. 
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“Hullo! Mornin’ to ye!” Skipper 
Ben said cheerily, as he came on deck. 
The man touched his old sou’-wester. 

‘What is it, a bit o’ baccy? Lay 
hold then!” He tossed a plug that he 
had just taken from his own supply to 
the gaunt Labradorian. 

“ Thank un kindly, zir.” 

He bit off a big piece, and a look of 
relief crossed the haggard, unshaven 
features. 

“Set down ; how’s fish inshore ? ”’ 

‘‘ Ba-ad th’ year, zir, mortal ba-ad.” 

“Hm!” 

The skipper watched the other as he 
squatted awkwardly on a pile of rope, 
his eyes dully wandering towards the 
open sea. 

“ Your kid ? 

““ Aye, zir.”’ 

“ Any more ?’ 

“ Zeven, zir,”’ very low. 

“Fight kids in this terrible land o’ 
nothin’!”” Skipper Ben muttered ; 
“how d’ye keep ’em alive ? ” 

The Labradorian looked up. 

“ Fish an’ salt meaty an’ tato—when 
I kin get fish to trade.” 

“What, to little kids ?”’ 

‘““ Aye, zir, ye can’t buy milk, an’ a 
woman can’t give it, zir, not on this 
coast.” 

“ Are ye all well ?” 

“No, zir,’ the man stuttered con- 
fusedly ; “‘ the woman, she’s kind 0’ 
ba-ad, zir, an’——’”’ 

“Starvation’s ’bout the size of it, 
eh? Oh, I know you fellers; ye’re too 
damned proud to say it, eh? Come 
now—eh ?”’ 

The other did not answer, and the 
little chap’s big eyes gazed wonderingly 
at the skipper. 

““ Where’s yer tilt ?” 

“Yon vun ’’—ducking his head to 
wards a tumble-down building that was 
perched on the cliffs. 

“Well, come on, I’m agoin’ ashore 
t’see for meself.”’ 

“ Ye’d best not, cap’n,” said the mare, 
who had come up behind him. “ There’s 
all kinds o’ sickness in these holes an’ 


” 


““ Who’s askin’ yer advice ? Say, yer 
a good mate an’ all that, but this is my 
own cruise—understand me ?”’ 
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“ Aye, cap’n.” 

“Don’t furgit it, 
growled. 

He swung himself into the ticklish 
dory and they pulled for shore. 

“ Fish in this ?”’ The skipper noted 
the crazy weak ribs, the patched sides, 
the water-logged, soggy bottom. 

“ She’s all I’ve got, zir, an’ zafe eno’,”’ 
the Labradorian added quickly. 

“| wouldn’t go out o’ harbour in her 
not me!” 

In silence they reached the shore and 
stepped out on shelving rock, that had 
been worn smooth by the sea’s work of 
ages. Little crabs scuttled into cre- 
vasses, their sharp claws scratching 
audibly, and from the tilt came 
the fretful cry of hungry children. 
Here Skipper Ben strongly got the reek 
of rotting cod livers that filled pun- 
cheons in rows behind tilts further along 
the shore. He spat vigorously and 
blew his nose. 

Dirty children of all ages rose clamor- 
ously as he climbed the short ladder that 
led into the one-roomed house. 

In a corner, a ragged quilt over her, 
lay the woman. Beneath it her figure, 
merely skin and bone, showed plainly. 
Her cheeks were bright crimson, her 
eyes sparkling, and her breath came in 
short, hard gasps that sent a shudder 
through Skipper Ben. A child of a few 
months clutched at her thin hair, 
another jerked at the faded and tattered 
calico thing she wore, but she was too 
weak to resist. 

““My God, man, she’ll die! Here, 
clear out the whul o’ ye!” 

Using his cap, he drove the horde pell 
mell down the ladder, the man looking 
on stupidly. 

“Give her somethin’, can’t ye ? 

The Labradorian brought an old tin 
that had a greasy mess in the bottom. 
The skipper smelt it, then with an oath 
flung it out. It jangled on the rocks 
harshly. 

“That wass all th’ soup I had, zir,”’ 
he said aghast. 

‘“ Ain’t there nothin’ else ? 

“A bitty dried fish, but——’”’ 

Skipper Ben thrust him aside. 


then!” Ben 


” 


” 


** Star 


ahoy!” his ‘powerful voice rang over 
the harbour. 
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“On shore ?”’ came faintly. 

“Send a d-o-r-y, lively !”’ 

‘“* Aye—e.”’ 

He paid no attention to the native 
but took off his coat and placed it under 
the woman’s head. She looked up at 
him, a world of pain in her brown eyes, 
but she could not speak. 

“Wish to th’ Lord Mary was here,” 
he said aloud ; “ I never was no good at 
doctorin’, but she’ll die ef I don’t look 
alive.” 

He saw it all—the pitiful want, the 
slow misery of starvation, the wretched 
fishing gear, spliced and broken, then 
spliced again, and tears came to his 


eyes. 
‘““T never knowed there was such 
turr’ble things in th’ world. Look 


sharp, Alec ’’—to one of his men that 
came up the ladder—“ tell cook to give 
ye condensed milk, tea an’ coffee, all th’ 
bread he’s got made, a peck o’ potatoes 
a hunk o’ that fresh beef that’s on th’ 
ice we got from th’ berg, an’ here ’— 
he gave him a key—“ look in th’ after 
locker on th’ port side an’ bring me a 
bottle o’ brandy an’ th’ little box of 
med’cine. Hustle now!” 

‘ Aye, aye, cap’n.” 

Dazedly the Labradorian listened 
His numbed brain could not un- 
derstand at first, then it slowly 
came to him. He broke down and 
cried : 

‘“‘ We-uns ’ve heerd tell o’ th’ ’Merican 
fishermen an’ what they’s done fur th’ 
likes of we, but oh, capen, zir, t’ God ll 
bless un for thiss day.”” He searched 
for words. ‘I isn’t got much, but ye 
can have we’s gear, an’—an’—th’ dory. 
She’s good eno’ fur ‘nother 
zir,”’ he said eagerly. 

‘“Who wants yer dory or yer rotten 
old gear? Ef ye will go to work an 
bring eight kids inter a land where there 
ain’t food enough fur one, I can’t help 
it, but ye can bet yer last fish that th 
Almighty didn’t mean fur ye to starve 
like this or He wouldn’t ha’ made it 
blow so’s I had to run inter yer stinkin 
little harbour.”’ ; 

Skipper Ben spoke roughly to hide 
his emotion. The man drew back. 

“Come, come, lad! I ain’t great 
cahoots on r’ligion, but I’ve seen God's 


season, 























mercy on me onct, an’ I ain’t furgot it, 
neither ! ”’ . 

He paced up and down, watching for 
the dory. 


“Guess I'll go ’long too,” said the 
mate, as the dory was about to leave 
the Star. ‘‘ Wind’s droppin’ fast ; 
mabbe we can get out afore sundown.”’ 

The skipper met him at the door. 
“Wind's a-fallin’, sir—fast ; we could 
gett to Domino Run by daylight, 
an’——”’ 

“ Where’s that grub ?”’ Ben roared. 

With almost a woman’s tenderness 
the big Gloucester man heated a rich 
mixture of condensed milk and water, 
to which he added brandy. The figure 
on the hard bed drank eagerly, then lay 
back. Her whisperings ceased; the 
bright eyes closed. 

Skipper Ben took what he called “a 
squint at th’ situation.” 

“She’ll do, but she needs tendin’, 
he said to himself. “It’s plain star- 
vation now; she’d got consumption 
afore to-day.” 

With his own hands he cooked a beef 
and potato stew and thickened it with 
flour. Ofthe bread he cut huge chunks, 
and parcelled it out among the children 
who, had he allowed them, would have 
fought for the food. 

“ An’ ye hear talk o’ what human 
nature is under th’ spar’ varnish 0’ 
civilisation ! ”’ 

Gradually the wind died away, and 
the ponderous boom of the sea filled the 
interior with a rush of sound. 

“We can get out now, sir, an’ make 
Domino Run. This wind’ll blow up 
from th’ sou’-east an’ we “ig 

“I’m Patient !”” now quoted the big 
man, and the mate said no more. 


” 





att. 


The next day was beautiful, a mid- 
dling sou’-east wind cresting the rollers 
lightly. And the next was the same. 
Still Skipper Ben hung on in Come 
Alongside Harbour, watching over the 
woman in the tilt, feeding the children 
and grumbling at the man. 

She was able to move weakly on the 
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bed. “Capen,” she said, with some 
strength in her voice, “fur why d’ee 
giv’ up thesse good da-ays at t’ fish fur 
we ?” 

He whittled tobacco for his pipe. 
“Me? Oh, I’m Patient, y’ see. 
Wanted to kind o’ get ye headed right. 
I don’t mind waiting ’’—cheerily. 

She watched his every movement. 

“Don’t ’ee blame th’ man, capen, 
will ’ee ? Bain’t his’n fault.” 

Everything was still that night when 
he turned in on the Séar. 

A heavy lurch woke him. The 
schooner was pitching badly, straining 
at her anchors. He jerked himself into 
his oilskins and went on deck. The 
mate was just coming below. 

“Come up a livin’ gale, sir, in no 
time. Blowin’ east-sou’-east hardest I 
ever seen. All th’ chain’s out she’s 
got, but Pe 

The skipper looked round. 

Intense darknesseverywhere. Every 
bit of rigging whined and moaned, 
twanging a chorus of discontent to the 
rumble and thro-o-o-o-m of furious seas. 

“Get yer kedge out t’ starboard 
lively ; then sit tight an’ hope it won’t 
drag!” Ben said gruffly, and watched 
the men as they did it. It held. 

With the rising of the sun the gale 
fell and the skies were one mass of torn 
clouds, whose edges and sides the sun 
painted deep grey and gold, dark crim- 
son and yellow. 

““Who’s that ?” 

Lurching heavily, foremast gone, a 
rag of canvas clinging to the main, a 
small schooner staggered into Come 
Alongside Harbour at noon from the 
terrific outside. 

“Both anchors gone an’ all my 
dories, can I make fast to ye ?”’ came 
a thin voice. 

“ An’ welcome,” Skipper Ben howled 
above the wind. 

The stranger came aboard the Séar in 
afew moments. He was dripping, and 
his eyes had a wild, hunted look.” 

“Oh, my God! My God!” he 
groaned. 

The men clustered round him. 

“Git for’ard! Mate, a hand to take 
him below.” 

“All gone! All gone! ” 
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“Who’s all gone ? What ails ye ?”’ 
Skipper Ben dosed him with more 
whisky. 

“Was — lyin’ — last — night — Do- 
mino, fifty or sixty craft,—an’—it— 
struck—’thout—a—sound. Ye—ye 
know—how—t’is in th’ Run, don’t 
ye ?”’ convulsively to the skipper— 
““narrer an’—an’ mean’s Hell—to—git 
—out—of in a blow ?”’ 

Skipper Ben nodded. 

““ Not —a — anchor — held — not — 
one!”’ he whispered. 

Skipper Ben Thomson and his mate 
looked at each other. 

“ Every—one—but—me—went on— 
on th’ rocks. I—can—hear ’em yellin’ 
yet. I—was—up—at th’ nor’ern—end, 
—my—chains—parted an’—an’ some- 
how—we—got—clear. Outside—a sea 
—struck—us an’ took—eight—o’ my— 
my—’'leven—men. All—to—onct,” he 
said trembling from head to foot. “ All 
—to—onct, an’ all my—dor-ies. 








Fur 
God’s sake put—me—ashore, I’ll never 
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go to—sea agin’. Eight men all— 
to—onct, all—to—onct, an’ them tryin’ 
to—git—sail—on—her ! Oh, my 
God ! ”’ : 

Nerves shattered by the awful ordeal 
he had been through, the man broke 
into wild sobs. 

Skipper Ben and his mate quieted 
him at last, and he fell into the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. 

Not a sound in the cabin of the 
Star, save for the drone and beat of the 
ocean. 

‘“‘ We'd have looked pretty in Domino 
Run last night, wouldn’t we, mate ?” 

The other did not answer. 

The muscles of the skipper’s jaws 
worked beneath the tanned skin. 

*“ An’ ef it hadn’t ’a been for that 
woman an’ kids ashore we’d been there, 
mate ! ”’ 

Still the other did not answer. 

“Ye see,” said the skipper slowly, 
“it pays to have patience.” 

And the other nodded 


RECURRENCE. 


LL this I have done before, 
A At another time, in another place, 
But a time like this, and a place like this, 
And there, just opposite, smiled your face. 


Then I laughed, as I laughed just now, 

And told you the whole of the hazy dream, 

And you shook your head, as you shake it there. 
Here stood the coffee, here the cream. 


I knew you would rise (but the act is past, 
And foretelling after’s a tame affair) ; 
I knew you would pluck that pansy leaf, 


And—so 


Would you but help me 


wring your wrists and shake your hair. 


see, | am calm, 


No frenzy shakes me, no madness moves— 
Lend, for a space, all your mind’s full strength, 
And walk with me slowly these stiff, strange grooves. 


What we two, in our unity, 


Might accomplish—unearth 
Burrowing backward, till 


ere the day be done ! 


who can tell ? 


We might gain, thro’ long ages, the Will of One . 


Confess—you are frightened ! 


Well, enough ! 


Shall we pretend I was dumb—never spoke—eh ? 
That all is as ever it was ? (there’s the problem !) 
Come ! let us up and finish our croquet. 





HERBERT FARJEON 
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AMES GRAYAM’S “ estancia ”’ was 
J in the level, grassy wilds of the 
Argentine Republic, about twenty 
hours’ journey by rail and road from 
Buenos Aires. From his low, one- 
storied bungalow there was, as far as 
the eye could see, nothing but a mono- 
tonous sweep of sunburnt grass, dotted 
with innumerable cattle and sheep, or, 
at long intervals, thatched-covered mud 
huts, where the cowherds slept. The 
nearest ranch to it was fifty miles 
distant by a grass-grown road, whose 
deep ruts, bored by torrential rains, 
made riding heavy, even for the hardy 
breed of horses used in that district. 
Whether James Grayam found his 
life dull, or the landscape depressing, 
was not known. He was a reserved, 
almost taciturn, man, on the wrong side 
of fifty, whose enthusiasm and elas- 
ticity, if he had ever had any, had been 
worn down into a general greyness. 
The two Englishmen, partners on a 
distant ranch, who rode over to see 
him occasionally, called him ‘“ Grey 
Grayam,” and the name suited him, 
for not only were his hair and beard 
grey, but his eyes, complexion, and 
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That was before 
Baby Benjamin came ; he was certainly 
noticeably brighter afterwards, though 
never, till the day of his death, did he 
achieve actual cheerfulness. 


apparently his soul. 


“Baby Benjamin,” properly Ben- 
jamin Welsdon, had a temperament 
calculated to stir people up—an im- 
patient, restless temperament, always 
hotly yearning for something, and in- 
capable of keeping his yearnings to 
himself. Grayam had picked him up 
in Buenos Aires, whither he had strayed 
from England, after his mother’s death 
had left him without a single near 
relation, and with no prospects of any 
kind. He was dubbed “ Baby Benja- 
min” by the same Englishmen who 
had christened his employer, for, in 
spite of his thirty years, there was 
something young and candid-looking 
about his blue eyes, fair skin, and red- 
brown hair ; besides, even people who 
knew little else about the Bible had 
heard about the Benjamin who was the 
youngest of twelve brothers—the well- 
loved child of his father’s old age. 
Grayam fell, too, into calling him 
“Baby Benjamin ’’—a bit grimly at 
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first, then with a certain accent of 
affection hitherto unknown in him. 
The truth was that the young man’s 
nature needed affection, and clamoured 
openly for it. He was accustomed to 
it, for his mother had kept him, if not 
tied to her apron-strings, at least very 
close up to her heart ; her loss would 
hardly bear thinking of, they had been 
so much to each other. 

“To think that one may live here 
for years and years and never see a 
woman !”’ he exclaimed, with an air of 
deep dejection soon after he came, his 
eyes disconsolately sweeping the empty 
grassy levels. 

You'll easily find a wife in Buenos 
Aires if you neéd womenfolk,” said 
Grey Grayam sardonically, eyeing his 
well-knit frame with covert admiration. 

Baby Benjamin drew his straight eye- 
brows together and bit angrily at his 
moustache. , 

“T don’t want that kind,”’ he said, 
with a snap. He had been badly 
treated by a young woman in his early 
youth, and had never altogether got 
over the smart of it. He had revenged 
himself as a consequence on the sex as 
a whole by taking vows of celibacy. 

Of course, he told Grayam all about 
that story after a bit, as also all about 
his mother. There were sultry, inter- 
minable days, when it was impossible 
to do anything but lie in the lightest 
garb on the bungalow balcony. These 
were the days which fretted Baby Ben- 
jamin most. He was all right as long 
as he could work, but inaction tried his 
temper and set his heart hungering. 

It was on such a day that Grayam 
first read him extracts from a letter 
which he had found at the distant 
station when he had ridden over there 
in the comparative cool of the early 
morning. The dead stillness of the 
close December day had been broken 
by a dust-storm, which had driven 
them inside and sent the one rough 
manservant rushing round to close all 
the doors and windows. 

“1 declare I feel like crying—howling 
like a kid,” Baby Benjamin said from 
the depths of his hammock lounge, 
flinging his paper-backed novel im- 
patiently to the floor. 


“é 
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“Don’t,” said Grayam briefly, 
“laugh instead. I'll read you some- 
thing funny—a bit of my sister’s letter.” 
Baby Benjamin had no idea what it 
cost the reserved man to make such an 
offer, nor the very genuine affection 
that it proved. 

The “‘something funny” Was the 
description of a concert in an English 
village—an amateur affair. It was 
most drolly and racily described, with 
satirical touches which hit off the 
solemn snobbishness of country mag- 
nates patronising local effort. 

“TI tried to imagine you and Baby 
Benjamin removed from the great soli- 
tudes, where all men are equal, into 
that little parish hall, where everyone 
was engaged in playing at precedence ; 
but my brain reeled, and I had to give 
up the attempt.”’ 

“She knows about me?” asked 
Baby Benjamin, who had roared over 
the concert programme. 

“Yes,” said Grayam slowly; “I 
have told her about you. There isn’t 
much to write about, you see,” he 
added apologetically. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, “She mentions you 
again later.” 

“What does she say ?”’ asked Baby 
Benjamin eagerly, quite alert by this 
time. 

Grayam turned over the letter reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘ Poor Baby Benjamin,” he 
read out with some shamefacedness, 
“how I do feel for him, away in those 
wilds, fiercely eating out his young 
heart in loneliness! Do be all you can 
to him. A lad who has known how to 
love his mother so deeply must have 
something sweet and sterling in his 
nature.” 

Grayam gave an awkward laugh. 
‘She thinks you’re a mere child,” hesaid. 

But Baby Benjamin paid no atten- 
tion, for he had turned over in his 
lounge, and was gulping suspiciously ; 
they were the first tender words he had 
heard for more than a year. 

After that Grayam got into the habit 
of reading long bits out of his letters 
His sister was his only correspondent, 
but she wrote often, and at length. 
She gave lively political digests culled 
from the local papers, critiques of new 






























books, and all sorts of quaint and 
amusing gossip about the village folks. 
Baby Benjamin gathered that she was 
mistress at the village school ; he had 
too much delicacy to ask questions, 


and Grayam never vouchsafed any 
information. 

Once when she wrote, ‘‘ How I should 
love to come out and mother you 


both!’”’ Baby Benjamin exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, ‘“‘ Oh, do send for her!” 

Grayam looked grim, and said sourly, 
“ You're a selfish creature. What could 
a woman do out here? I’ve always 
told her she would be in the way, for 
only a married woman who had chil- 
dren to occupy and interest her could 
stand the loneliness of such a life.” 

Baby Benjamin, who had nobody to 
write to him but friends whose corre- 
spondence had all the irregularity of 
friendship, got to count on the letters 
of Grayam’s sister. There were so 
often kind messages for him that he 
felt almost as if it were his mother’s 
hand that had penned them. He pic- 
tured Grayam’s sister as being some- 
thing like his mother—Grayam’s age, 
or older, with smooth, grey-streaked 
hair, and a sweet, lined face. He 
wondered why Grayam was not more 
like her—wondered how so sombre a 
man could have such a cheerful sister. 
He did not realise what superhuman 
efforts Grayam made to be cheerful for 
the sake of the last love of his life 
the love of Baby Benjamin. He knew, 
however, that he was something to the 
older man, and was very grateful to 
him for his rough kindness. 

They had been nearly two years to- 
gether on the “ estancia,’’ when Grayam 
sickened and fell a-dying as quietly and 
unemotionally as he had lived. Baby 
Benjamin lavished care on him almost 
as tenderly as a woman, and passion- 
ately begged him to try and get better 
for his sake. Grayam’s grey eyes gave 
him the eloquent thanks that his in- 
articulate lips had never been able to 
formulate. But he went on dying all 
the same. 

Some days -before his death he in- 
structed Baby Benjamin to give him 
an envelope out of his rough white- 
wood secretaire. 
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“This is my will, Ben,” he said ; 
“my sister has a copy, and approves 
of it. There'll be nothing to dispute 
or quarrel about. I’ve left her what 
money I have invested, and the 
‘estancia’ between you. Your share 
will be in return for working the ranch ; 
but if ever you want to sell out, half 
the sale price will be for you and half 
for her. This is her address—you’ll 
write her all particulars when I have 
gone over.” 

He shook his head irritably when 
Baby Benjamin tried to thank him, 
but his hard hand rested softly on the 
young man’s head as the latter fell 
sobbing by his bedside. ‘‘ You’re 
worthy of more than ‘that, my lad,” he 
said gently. Thus Grey Grayam 
achieved tenderness at the last. 

After his death Baby Benjamin wrote 
to Miss Hannah Grayam, telling her 
about everything. All his renewed 
sense of loneliness found vent in that 
letter. ‘‘ I lose two friends at a blow,” 
he said, “for he read your letters to 
me, and they had become a very living 
part of my life.” 

In her reply, full of grief for herself 
as it was, Miss Grayam had thoughts 
for the young man. “If my letters 
are really anything to you, allow me to 
continue them,”’ she wrote. “‘I have 
learned to look upon you as a younger 
brother, almost as a son, and it would 
help to fill a life which is also lonely if 
I could feel I was helping somebody else.” 

So Miss Grayam began to write 
letters to Baby Benjamin, and he re- 
plied in long epistles, in which he 
poured out his heart as he would have 
done to his mother. It was the only 
outlet to sentiment in his rough, hard, 
lonely existence, and though as years 
went on Baby Benjamin got a bit rough 
and hard himself. his fair skin tanned 
beyond recognition, and his speech ever 
rarer and less spontaneous, his corre- 
spondence with the elderly lady re- 
mained as a sort of hidden altar in his 
life, the altar on which he laid all the 
old ideals that his mother had fostered 
in him, all his youthful enthusiasms 
and longings, all his best thoughts and 
highest aspirations. In return, her 
letters became ever tenderer, evermore 
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subtly intuitive, more self-revealing, as 
if she wished to give of all her heart’s 
and life’s experience that it might en- 
courage and enrich the growing life of 
her “ boy.” She called him “ her dear 
boy ” over and over again. Baby Ben- 
jamin knew that she believed him much 
younger than he was, but did not care 
to undeceive her, lest it should in any 
way change the maternal note in her 
letters which was so precious to him. 

The “ estancia ’’ flourished mightily. 
Baby Benjamin had taken an assistant 
when Grayam died, and, with his con- 
suming energy, launched out on an ever 
larger and larger scale. He felt that he 
held the ranch in trust for Miss Grayam, 
and was much prouder of her ever- 
growing banking account than he was 
of his own. She had given up school- 
teaching some years before, and become 
a Lady Bountiful instead ; it was easy 
to gather that from her letters. She 
had started a cottage hospital, a village 
library, and a holiday home for over- 
worked teachers, “all paid for with 
your brains, your energy, your re- 
source,’ she said in one letter; and 
Baby Benjamin glowed with the know- 
ledge that there was some truth in it. 

It was six years after Grayam’s death 
that he began to think he would like to 
visit England again. The Englishmen 
on the distant ranch had sold out to 
some Argentines, and retired. To go 
back home had been their one absorb- 
ing idea for years; they fired Baby 
Benjamin, when they rode over to say 
‘“‘ Good-bye,” with a home-sick longing 
for green hedgerows and country lanes, 
for the babble of brooks and the cool 
of leafy woodlands. Such things 
seemed like myths in the brown ex- 
panse of the Argentine, with its little 
stunted trees; a great desire arose in 
Baby Benjamin’s heart to prove them 
realities. 

He decided to take a few months’ 
holiday ; he could very well afford it, 
and his assistant would carry on every- 
thing during his absence. There was 
nobody that he looked forward much 
to seeing in the old country except Miss 
Grayam, but it would be a very real 
joy to meet her, and the change of 
scene and thought would do him good. 
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He wrote nothing of his intention to his 
friend. He mailed a letter to her as 
usual one day, and started the next for 
Buenos Aires. He would be seeing her 
before she had had time to expect 
another letter ; it would be pleasant to 
take her by surprise. 

It was not without a throb of home- 
coming joy that he saw the steamer 
enter the great waterway of the Mersey 
three weeks later. A chill struck 
through him, however, as the boat 
touched the Liverpool landing-stage. 
All except him had friends to meet 
them; there was such a waving of 
handkerchiefs, such a torrent of warm, 
incoherent greetings on all sides, as the 
putting down of the gangway released 
the eager passengers. His heart turned 
sick with longing as he saw a white- 
haired lady clasp a young man to her 
breast and lingeringly kiss his brow. 
There was nobody to greet him, nobody 
who knew that he was coming, nobody 
who cared. 

Then he remembered with sharp self- 
reproach the bundles of letters in the 
bottom of his home-made, skin-covered 
trunk. Nobody among all that throng 
could have kinder, sweeter letters in 
their possession than those of his—none 
could possess a truer friend. Perhaps 
she would also kiss him on the brow 
when she realised how homeless, how 
motherless he felt. 

He had to buy some clothes in Lon- 
don, but that took only a day; the 
next he was speeding into the Mid- 
lands, and by four in the afternoon had 
left his trunk at the village inn and 
was walking up the lane to Miss Hannah 
Grayam’s house. His heart beat with 
a truly filial joy as he made his way 
through the large garden, bright with 
June flowers, to the spruce little 
creeper-covered villa. 

A neat maid showed him into the 
drawing-room. It was such a room as 
he had known at home in the old days, 
with deep, low armchairs, plenty of 
magazines and books about, the scent 
of cut flowers in the air, and a general 
impression of unostentatious elegance 
—such a room as a man sees in his 
dreams when living comfortlessly 1 
Nature’s naked solitudes. 
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“What name, please ?” asked the 
maid. 

“Smith,” said Benjamin Welsdon, 
who meant to have his friend’s surprise 
all to himself. It would be an all- 


“Baby Benjamin had stretched out his arms. . 


round surprise, for he felt that there 
wasn’t much about him of the “ baby,” 
to whom Miss Grayam thought she had 
been writing. 

A slim young woman softly entered 


the room. There was a quiet, staid air 
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about her dress and manner, but she 
could not have been much over thirty, 
had a lot of soft-looking hair, and 
young, vivacious brown eyes. 

Baby Benjamin said sternly: “I 


. . Miss Grayam retreated a step.” 


asked for Miss Grayam—Miss Hannah 
Grayam.” 

“T am Miss Hannah Grayam,’’ the 
young woman returned, with a grave 
smile. ‘‘ What can I do for you, Mr.— 
Smith, I think the maid said > 
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“My name is Welsdon—Benjamin 
Welsdon,” said Baby Benjamin, with 
a tone and expression of the blankest 
dismay and keenest disillusionment. 

Miss Grayam sank quickly into an 
armchair; her face, after flushing a 
deep crimson, had become very white. 
“ T never expected you—I never dreamt 
—I thought you were a great deal 
younger,” she said brokenly. 

“T thought you were a great deal 
older,” returned Baby Benjamin 
savagely. There was no mistaking the 
savagery of his tone. Both had shown 
a sense of humour in their letters, but 
neither of them seemed to any 
humour in the situation. 

““T am not young,” she faltered ; ‘‘ I 
am thirty-four.” 

“Grayam was fifty-four when he 
died,” said Baby Benjamin in a hard, 
condemning voice. 

“ T was only his half-sister ; there was 
a great difference in age. I thought 
he would have told you.’”’ She spoke 
rapidly, tremblingly, deprecatingly. 

“He did not tell me,” said Baby 
Benjamin, rising with a harsh laugh. 
“But it doesn’t matter in the least. 
I was in England on business and just 
called to say that I am selling out my 
share of the ranch, and wish to know 
what you want done with yours.” 

““T don’t know,” she said in a low 
voice ; ‘‘ I must have time to think.” 

“You might let me know what you 
decide,” said Baby Benjamin roughly. 
“I shall be in London—Charing Cross 
Hotel—for the next few days.” 

He was outside a moment later ; he 
had neither bowed nor shaken hands, 
and she had not risen from her chair. 

He strode blindly down through the 
village. He was fiercely, bitterly angry. 
He had been fooled by a young woman 
for the second time in his life. She 
had made him believe that she was old 
enough to be his mother, and drawn 
him on to write—Heaven alone knew 
what! She had wormed out, under 
false pretences, the most secret things 
of his heart that she might make sport 
of them as that other one had made 
sport years ago of his boyish passion. 
Oh, she had cheated him. Women were 
all echcats—the truth was not in them. 


see 
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At the inn he ragingly demanded a 
time-table. Confound it, there was no 
train back to London that night! Oh, 
the sweet charm of these rural villages 
off the main line, with their sweet, 
hypocritical school-mistresses ! 

He had some supper and went to his 
room. He had made the resolve to 
burn all the lying letters he had in his 
trunk ; he would reduce them to ashes, 
and, leaving, put them, and all that 
had gone with them, for ever behind 
his back. 

He disinterred the bundles and undid 
the strings. What a lot of them there 
were! Fancy his having taken that 
handwriting for an elderly lady’s. Why, 
there was youth writ large in its every 
line. He opened a letter at random ; 
he would find at the first glance some 
proof of her deceitfulness. No, there 
was nothing in that one, but there 
would be in this. He went on reading 
—it was only justice to find proofs. 

The eight-day clock on the stairs 
struck ten—eleven—twelve—one, and 
Baby Benjamin was still reading. He 
was reading feverishly now, with a 
fast-beating heart, searching out all the 
tender bits, dwelling lingeringly on the 
“dear boys,” ‘‘ dear baby boys,” and 
struggling with an ever intenser won- 
derment that he could have believed 
these letters the work of someone who 
had done with life and was only look- 
ing on, when every line spoke of the 
longings of a fallow, untried heart, 
rich in possibilities of happiness. 

Oh, the intoxicating sweetness of the 
new point of view! He had thought 
he had had to do with a woman old 
enough to be his mother, whose hand 
he would respectfully take, and stoop 
that she might kiss him on the brow, 
while all the time it had been a woman 
young enough to be his wife, whom he 
would fain take hungrily in his arms 
and kiss on the lips. And he had 
waited six years. Oh, would it never 
be morning ! 

It was ten o’clock the next day when 
he made his way again, haggard with 
sleeplessness, to Miss Grayam’s little 
villa. Her manner was infinitely cold 





and distant as she came into the draw- 
ing-room. 


Baby Benjamin did not 

















know enough about women’s eyes to 
see that she had cried for hours the 
night before. 

“Miss Grayam,” he said very hum- 
bly, “can you ever forgive me? I 
was abominably rude to you yesterday.” 

“You were,” she said icily. 

“Oh, I was a brute,” he cried, “ but 
I thought I had been deceived ! ” 

“Tt was IJ who was deceived,” she 
said haughtily. ‘“‘ I read your letters— 
one or two of them—again yesterday, 
and saw clearly that you had de- 
liberately deceived me, that you knew 
perfectly well that I thought you twelve 
—fifteen years younger than you are. 
Oh, it was a manly, honourable thing 
to do—to draw out a woman’s sym- 
pathy for a lonely boy that you might 
mock at it afterwards, and—and lay 
her open to misapprehension—deep 
humiliation ! ” 

He was not as ashamed of himself as 
he ought to have been; he found he 
was quivering with intense pleasure at 
the knowledge that she had been read- 
ing his letters, at the sound of angry 
tears in her voice. 

“You are horribly angry with me, 
Miss Grayam,”’ he said, “‘ and I deserve 
it, for I behaved like a maniac yester- 
day. But let me explain. I had 
adopted you as a mother ; I thought 
you were sixty—thought even ’’—with 
a little deprecating laugh—‘“‘ that you 
might kiss me on the brow as one 
kisses an adopted son who comes home 
from afar. I have, as you know, no 
home or near relations in England ; 
you were the home and mother that I 
hastened to. You can imagine my 
surprise—my foolish disappointment.” 

“I don’t need to imagine it ; it was 
glaringly evident.” 

“One doesn’t learn to conceal one’s 
feelings in the Argentine—doesn’t learn 
manners.” 

“Needless to point it out!’ she re- 
torted spiritedly. 

“Oh, in this snug, correct spot one 
has no chance of learning to realise 
things! One must live for eight years 
in the wilds to know. what it means to 
feel that one has lost one’s only friend.” 
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‘“‘ And I,” she cried, with sudden pas- 
sion; ‘‘you think that J had lost 
nothing because I did not glare at you 
like a wounded tiger ? You think it is 
nothing after believing that one is in 
close touch with a new and noble soul 
to find that one has been cheated ? 
You talk of this snug spot—yes, snug— 
smug; they cannot see the sun here 
because they are blinded by their own 
brilliancy, and the magnitude of the 
village is such that the heavens are 
obliterated. You think it was nothing 
for me to believe I was seeing a new 
heaven and earth through a boy’s 
eyes ? Oh, believe me, you are not 
the only one who is disappointed.” 

‘“T am ngt disappointed,” he said in 
a low, earnest voice, ‘‘ I am glad—glad, 
but terribly afraid—afraid that in my 
childish impatience at not finding what 
I had expected I have lost my chance 
of winning something better than ever 
I had dreamed of. Oh, Miss Grayam, 
if you could read my heart you would 
know what you have been—what you 
are to me. I cannot give you back 
your boy, and a hard, rough man of 
nearly forty is a poor exchange ; but I 
need your affection, your sweet sym- 
pathy as much as ever I did. Don't 
take them from me—I could not bear 
to live without them now; give them 
back to me in another form. Don’t 
write to me—come to me.” 

Baby Benjamin had stretched out his 
arms ; his tanned features and candid 
blue eyes glowed with a fervent light. 

Miss Grayam retreated a step. 

“You said you were giving up the 
ranch,” she murmured, with quivering 
lips. 

“Tt was a lie. 
of it. It was only temper. 
nearer to her. 

Baby Benjamin heeded only the look 
and took her in his arms. 

“It won’t do, little mother, that 
false conventionality,” he said softly, 
taking the kiss he had wanted. ‘“‘ We 
have known each other so long now, 
and I have such a very big bundle of 
letters from you—such very intimate, 
such compromising letters ! ” 


I had never thought 
” He moved 
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HE Hotel du Glacier stands at 
the very head of the valley. 


There are no other houses 
no chalets even—beyond it. Twenty 
minutes’ easy going over the terminal 
moraine brings you to the glacier itself. 

It is a flat glacier—not quite as flat 
as a bowling green, but quite flat 
enough for a man whose boots are 
nailed to walk about on it with ease. 
Higher up it gets steeper and is 
crevassed ; but this lower stretch is no 
more dangerous than a frozen pond in 
Richmond Park. You scale its sloping 
side by chipping a couple of steps, and 
then you can stroll as comfortably as 
on a seaside esplanade. 

Osmond Addington walked alone on 
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the glacier on a glorious September 
afternoon, enjoying the sunshine, ad- 
miring the scenery, thinking of nothing 
in particular, when his attention was 
attracted by the figure of a man, as 
solitary as himself, sitting high up on 
the lateral moraine, to his right. 

‘One of the artists from the hotel, 
sketching, I suppose,” he thought. “I 
may as well go over and talk to him.’ 

As he drew nearer, however, he 
noticed that the man was not, as he 
had imagined, sitting at an easel, but 
nursing a gun across his knees. 

“ Out after chamois, no doubt,” he 
next concluded. “I heard someone 
mention that the close season ended 
yesterday.” 





























He next perceived that the stranger 
was inspecting him critically through 
field-glasses. 

“Good gracious! He can’t be mis- 
taking me for a chamois, surely,’ he 
then said to himself ; while the stranger, 
having finished his inspection and ap- 
parently been satisfied with it, scram- 
bled down off the moraine and walked 
in his direction. 

For a moment he felt a little nervous, 
for he knew that the pass to which the 
glacier led was used by Italian smug- 
gers, and though Italian smugglers 
seldom molest tourists, still, things do 
sometimes happen. He reassured him- 
self, however, and though he had 
plenty of time to turn back he did not 
do so. 

“So near the hotel—the idea’s 
absurd, of course,” he_ reflected. 
“Higher up in the mountains it might 
be different, but here—I’ll go on and 
meet him, and pass the time of day.” 
And he continued in the direction from 
which he saw the stranger coming. 

The man’s appearance, as he ap- 
proached, seemed familiar. He ap- 
proached, too, with a remarkable de- 
liberation, as though he purposely 
sought an interview in this lonely spot 
—presumably for no friendly reason. 
On second thoughts, Ormond decided 
to avoid him, and_ altered his 
direction. 

3ut the stranger did not mean to be 
avoided ; he altered his direction also, 
cut off Osmond’s retreat to the hotel, 
and steadily followed him, at a distance 
of some twenty or thirty yards, 
shadowing him, keeping in a direct line 
behind him, trying, as it were, to 
shepherd him towards the snow fields 
to which the glacier led. 

“This looks bad,’’ Osmond then 
began to think. “If there’s going to 
be trouble, better have it here than 
higher up. It might be murder there, 
but here it can’t be anything worse 
than highway robbery.” And he turned 
round, leaning on his alpenstock, and 
Waited. 

The stranger came within ten yards 
of him, and halted. Osmond recognised 
him, and gave a startled exclamation : 
‘Oh! So it is you?” 
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“Yes, it is I—Scarlatti. We do not 
need an introduction.” 

“ What do you want with me?” 

“ You cannot guess ? ”’ 

3ut Osmond did not need to guess. 
He knew ; and his mind went back to 
his first, and last, and only encounter 
with the man who now accosted him. 

He was a cosmopolitan blackguard, 
half-English, half-Italian, well dressed 
and well set up, but also well known 
to the police as an unmentionable 
human beast of prey. Osmond had 
knocked him down in a café at Geneva 
for insulting a lady in his company. 
He had drawn a knife ; and the police 
had felt that they knew him well 
enough to lock him up without asking 
questions. Decidedly he was the last 
man whom it was well for Osmond to 
meet in a lonely corner of the moun- 
tains. 

“You are surprised to see me?” he 
was asking now, with a mocking, melo- 
dramatic irony. 

“ T certainly was not expecting you,” 
Osmond answered as coolly as he could. 

“You did not guess that I might 
have business with you ? ” 

“No, that had not occurred to me.”’ 

“Well, I had, and I have followed 
you.” 

“So I perceive.” 

“ It was not difficult. That is what 
hotel visitors’ lists are for. And now 
that we have met 

He raised his rifle, as if meaning to 
fire, and then lowered it again, as if he 
had changed his mind. It was clear 
from the way he handled it that he 
knew how to use it. If Osmond ad- 
vanced, a bullet would infallibly stop 
his rush ; and he would as certainly be 
shot in the back if he tried to run 
away—one cannot run fast on a 
glacier, however well one’s boots are 
nailed. 

“You see,” Scarlatti continued, in 
tones of mocking triumph, “ you are 
quite helpless—quite at my mercy. I 
can do what I choose with you. You 
admit that, don’t you ? ”’ 

There was no denying it. The flat 
glacier offered no chance of finding 
cover ; and an alpenstock is a useless 
weapon against a loaded gun. Osmond 


, 
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could only wait, in the hope that his 
enemy would not, after all, dare to do 
more than threaten. 

Certainly his risk, if he did more, 
was very grave. He might commit a 
murder unhindered ; but he must know 
that he had little chance of getting 
away undetected. His hotel was only 
a mile away. A rifle shot would be 
heard there—echoed again and again 
by the mountain walls. Someone would 
come up to see what had happened. 
The telephone would be set in motion, 
the police would come up the valley, 
the passes would be watched. Unless 


the man’s hatred overbore all pru- 
dence—— 
“Surely he won't dare,” Osmond 


said to himself ; but he wondered and 
doubted none the less. 

He had reason to wonder, for his 
enemy had a deeper plan than. he sup- 
posed. 

“ Listen to me,” Scarlatti now called 
to him. 

“ Well, I am listening.”’ 

“ T am going to take you for a little 
excursion into the mountains. You 
will have to walk with me—in front of 
me—in that direction. Else——”’ 

He pointed up the glacier towards 
the snow fields and precipices, lifted 
his rifle menacingly a second time, and 
waited to be obeyed. Osmond looked 
at him hesitatingly, and weighed the 
chances. 

His enemy would certainly fire if he 
tried to close and grapple with him. 
If he did so the odds were at least a 
thousand to one against his missing. 
That thousandth chance was hardly 
worth considering. 

“Tam waiting for you. Walk—that 
way,” Scarlatti repeated impatiently ; 
and Osmond made no answer, but 
sullenly did as he was told. 

He could see Scarlatti’s purpose now 
—or so he thought. He was to be 
driven to the remoter fastnesses of the 
mountain, where there would be no 
witnesses of the murder—where his 
body could be pitched into a crevasse, 
and all traces of the crime obliterated. 

“ Better chance it now and get it 
over at once!” was his first impulse, 


but he did not act on it. 
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The chance was only a thousand to 
one chance, so why trouble to take it ? 
At any rate, why take it now? There 
might be other chances presently, if he 
gained time. He might find cover that 
he could run to, or he might catch 
Scarlatti off his guard, or he might 
happen to meet someone—some simug- 
glers crossing from Italy, or some 
party of climbers returning from an 
ascent. 

“ Keep in front of me,’ Scarlatti 
directed him, “‘ and mind, if you should 
try to run— But that direction 
was superfluous, for there was nowhere 
for Osmond to run to. 

They kept on, therefore, and Osmond, 
who had climbed but little in his life, 
perceived that he was in the hands of a 
practised mountaineer, who either knew 
the way or knew how to find it without 
confining himself to the beaten track. 
Alone, he would soon have lost himself 
in the tangle of ice and snow and rock. 
Turning, as he was told, to right or 
left, he found a_ practicable track 
always opening up before him ; but as 
for running, that remained as much 
out of the question as ever. 

Scarlatti, it was evident, divined his 
thoughts. “There is cover there. 
Would you like to take it ? ” he asked, 
with bitter irony, pointing to the seracs 
of the icefall which they skirted, as 
they left the glacier and got on to the 
rocks ; but nothing, of course, is more 
certain than that the man who tried 
to move fast enough to dodge bullets 
in an ice-fall would very quickly fall 
into a crevasse. There, there clearly 
was no way of escape. : 

“Tf only we could meet someone, 
Osmond kept saying to himself. 

3ut they met no one; and as the 
hour grew later the chance of meetig 
anyone diminished. The climbers ol 
these scientific days generally start soon 
after midnight, and are back from their 
climbs in the early afternoon. 

“Tf he waits till it’s dark,” was the 
next thought, “‘ there may be a chance 
for me then.” ; 

No doubt there might ; but Scarlatti 
knew that as well as he did, and it 
would not be dark for some time yet. 
It was not likely that Scarlatti would 























wait to shoot until he could not see 
to aim. 

“ Why does he wait at all ? ’” Osmond 
began wondering next. ‘‘ Are we too 
near a beaten track to suit him, or 
what is his motive ? ” 

Very likely it was some fear of that 
sort which held him back. The 
crevasses of the ice-fall were, indeed, 
wide enough and deep enough to hide 
the body of his victim beyond all pros- 
pect of recovery; but on the other 
hand, the spot was overlooked from 
many points of view. There might be 
distant unseen witnesses with field- 
glasses. Scarlatti, at any rate, pre- 
ferred not to take risks, and in his 
reluctance to take them lay Osmond’s 
only chance. 

“ That way,” he next directed ; and 
Osmond struck off at an angle, leaving 
the glacier behind him. 

“Tf it were only a bit steeper,’ he 
thought, ‘‘ there might be a chance for 
me then, too.” 

For then, of course, on a really steep 
bit of rock he might contrive to lay 
hold of some loose boulder, hurl it down 
unexpectedly at Scarlatti, and knock 
him off his feet. It would be a doubtful 
chance, but better, at any rate, than 
the thousand to one chance of rushing 
him on the level. But the rocks were 
not quite steep enough for that, and, 
besides, Scarlatti was watching. 

“Hands off that boulder! Other- 
wise ” he called menacingly ; and 
Osmond had to let go of it, and wait 
for a later opportunity. 

He got none, however, for the rocks 
became less steep instead of steeper, 
and presently they were away from the 
rocks altogether. 

What lay in front of them now was 
a snow slope. The snow, freshly fallen, 
varied from knee-deep to waist-deep, 
and rested upon ice. The way lay 
across it, and the incline was steep. 
One may picture the situation by 
imagining snow lying on the inclined 
slate roof of a house, and reckless men 
trying to traverse it. At the head of 
the slope lay a black precipice, mottled 
with snow ; below it lay the crevasses 
of that ice-fall which had been left 
behind three-quarters of an hour before. 
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Such slopes are dangerous, for reasons 
Which will appear, though the risk of 
traversing them is one which it is in 
the day’s work of a climber to take. 

“Across! Go carefully!” Scarlatti 
called ; and then he added: “I sup- 
pose you’re curious to know what I’m 
going to do with you?” And then, 
as Osmond returned no answer to his 
question, he continued : “‘ On the other 
side of this snow slope we're coming to 
a cliff. It’s a cliff of four thousand 
feet, and you’re going over it.” 

It was an awful threat, and the 
horror of it quite obscured the other 
danger of the situation. 

At another time Osmond would have 
noticed that the coating of newly fallen 
snow was very delicately poised upon 
the slope of ice, and very loosely 
attached to it, and that a very slight 
shock might suffice to set it sliding. 
Now, though he was thinking hard, 
like a man whose brain is packed in 
ice, he did not think of that; or, 
rather, the idea of that peril of his 
position only came to him as an after- 
thought, when he once more considered 
what his chance would be if he should 
try to rush Scarlatti. Then he per- 
ceived, and understood. 

“We should start an avalanche and 
go down together with it to a dead 
certainty if we grappled here,” was his 
reflection. 

Even that, indeed, might be better 
than that he should let Scarlatti drive 
him over the precipice, and fall, a 
shapeless, mutilated mass of flesh and 
bones, on the black rocks four thou- 
sand feet beneath. Whatever hap 
pened, he did not mean to go over that 
precipice alive, unless, as was possible, 
his enemy first managed to disable 
him, and then threw him over. 

“But I must wait a minute or two 
longer ; I should have no chance here. 
I couldn’t get near him,” he con- 
cluded ; and that was obviously so. 

Through this snow, varying from 
knee-deep to waist-deep, it was clearly 
impossible for him to run. He could 
only plough through it laboriously, offer- 
ing an armed enemy an easy target. 

‘““ But over there—on the other side— 
when I am off the snow——” 
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When he was off the snow he would 
have a chance—not a good chance, but 
still a chance—and he must seize it. 
There was a huge boulder there, within 
a few yards of the point at which he 
would leave the snow slope. Probably, 
though he was not yet near enough to 
see, there would be other loose stones 
scattered about on the ground. 

“There’s cover there,” he thought. 
“ He’ll have to come quite close to my 
cover in order to get off the slope. If 
only I can flurry him for half an 
instant——”’ 

Then Osmond would be able to 
spring on him from his shelter, pelting 
him with unexpected stones, or if there 
were no stones hurling his alpenstock 
like a javelin, disturbing his aim, and 
then coming to close quarters, and 
grappling. 

““T know I’m strong enough, and, if 
only I can be quick enough——”’ 

He thought of that, and thought of 
nothing else, having no time for any of 
the thoughts which are supposed to 
crowd upon men whose sudden death 
is imminent. If such thoughts came 
to him at all he shut them out with a 
resolute effort of the will, concentrating 
his whole mind on the effort imme- 
diately before him, thinking every 
detail out beforehand, so that he might 
not have to stop to think while he was 
acting. 

‘ Now for my rush,” he said to him- 
self, as, at last, he scrambled off the 
slope, with his eyes keenly fixed upon 
the big block of stone which was to be 
his place of shelter. 

Apparently Scarlatti had noticed the 
boulder also, and had guessed the use 
that he might think of making of it. 

“Wait there till I come nearer,” he 
called to him; but he called too late, 
for Osmond had already begun to run, 
with the directness of a rabbit bolting 
for its burrow, and Scarlatti, flounder- 
ing in the deep snow, on an unsteady 
foothold, could not take good aim. 

“Missed, by Jove!’ Osmond ex- 
claimed joyously, as the bullet whizzed 
past without touching him, and the 
towering crags flung to and fro the 
repercussions of the report. 

“ And now——” 
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With stones in his hand, ready to 
hurl them at the critical moment when 
Scarlatti would be a little embarrassed 
by the need to pick his steps as he left 
the snow for the rocks, he peeped out 
cautiously from his hiding-place. And 
then—— 

“My God! My God! I am lost!” 

3ut this time it was Scarlatti’s voice 
that cried aloud ; and he was indeed 
lost ; and it was the rifle shot, which 
he had fired in his rash haste, that had 
been the cause of his undoing. 

The snow, so loosely attached to the 
sloping ice—just like the snow that one 
sees lying in winter on the slate roofs of 
houses—had needed but a little to 
break it loose and send it avalanching 
down the hill; and the reverberations 
of the rifle shot had supplied the 
impetus. 

A long crack in the snow was visible 
some thirty yards above the point at 
which Scarlatti stood. The snow-field 
had literally split in two. All the 
snow—from knee-deep to waist- 
deep—below that crack was sliding 
down the hill, and Scarlatti was sliding 
with it. 

“Save me! Save me! Holy Virgin, 
save me!” he was yelling now; but 
heaven made no sign, and no human 
power could save him in such a plight 
as that. 

“Holy Virgin! Holy Virgin!” he 
screamed again and again in agonising 
terror ; and then, in a second or two, 
he could shriek no more. 

The sliding snow had tripped him 
and he had fallen, still clutching at his 
rifle, on his back, struggling, but help- 
less, reaching out his arms and finding 
nothing to cling to. For a minute or 
so Osmond could follow his convulsive, 
unavailing efforts ; but then he could 
see no more. For below the ice slope 
lay the frozen abysses of the ice-fall. 
The avenging avalanche had swept the 
man who had so nearly murdered him 
into one of these, and heaped a verl- 
table mountain of snow above his 
grave. 

“Saved by the avalanche! What 
an escape!” said Osmond; and he 
picked his way slowly homeward in the 
gathering dusk. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
TERMS. 


ELL, as the saying is, we sat 


down to wait, and felt pretty 


sure of our affair. Before Carrol 
had stepped from the boat to the land- 
ing the rain was once more descending 
in torrents. You may lay it against me 
that I was not unduly moved with the 
thought of human beings succumbing 
inevitably to exposure, and so near at 
hand. But I was not. The island and its 
transient inhabitants seemed very far off. 
Do you, for instance, when you read 
of a terrible famine in distant India 
really take the matter to heart? I 
think not, for it is only a rare, and a 
very morbid, imagination that can 
picture sufierings beyond the seas with 
sufficient vividness to be troubled by 
them. Can you not pass a city hos- 
pital with laughter and jest? Are vou 
in the least affected, though you fling 
them a thought, perhaps, by the suf- 
ferings that are going on within? You 
do not hear the screams, or smell the 
«ther, or feel the passing of sculs. 
Ir all the world’s death-beds and tor- 
tures came near enough, you yourself 
would cie of pain. But a brick wall, 
the roof of a house, the width of a 
street, keep you in blissful ignorance. 
How much more, then, the width of 
a fiord, and the rocky heights of an 
island. It was harder to sit down 
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among our own dead in the cabin to 
eat a meal than to think of Blake in 
his last throes. And after a meal or 
two that feeling of wretched discom- 
fort passed, and I grew used to lean- 
ing against Chang’s coffin and watch- 
ing a deal of fan-tan eat up my re- 
sources. 

Have I said that I was made to 
gamble furiously aboard the Shan- 
tung? = Alas, it is so! And having 
not a penny of my own in the world, I 
was a constant recipient of forced 
loans. Our stakes, it is true, were 
wondrous small; but the excitement 
was as great as among men playing 
for thousands. At checkers and back- 
gammon | could hold my own; and I 
was beginning to see the inner work- 
ings of fan-tan; chess, however, was 
not a contest but a series of presents 
from me to the adversary, though I 
once pushed Lichee verv close for a 
rubber. Bessie plaved cards with 
astonishing good luck and very lttle 
skill; Carmen played well and un- 
luckily ; but the only heavy winners 
among us were poor Chang, who was 
dead, and Lichee. 

The child played with real genius ; 
and it was a great feather in the cap 
of any one who could worst him. He 
knew every card in the pack ; at whist 
he seemed to know by intuition, after 
a lead or two, exactly what hands were 
held by the various players. The mean- 
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ings and values of cards and their com- 
binations were far easier to him than 
his own baby talk, English or Chinese. 
Neither did he win with the unneces- 
sary vivacity or lose with the dismal- 
ness of your amateur. Give the child 
a pack of cards and he was a Jack 
Hamlin. Sometimes for sport, and 
without stakes, he would play me a 
game of piquet, announcing before- 
hand that he intended to cheat; but, 
watch as I might, I could never catch 
him at it; and he would put back his 
round little face and half close his 
black sloe cyes, and roar at my 
ignorance and stupidity. 

For two days and nights it rained 
and sleeted, and the wind howled. And 
we passed the time with games and 
cards and conversation. We even had 
a great candy-pull, got up by Carmen 
for Lichee’s benefit ; and made a great 
mess in the galley boiling down 
molasses and pulling it till it was 
white, sprinkling our hands with flour 
so that the sticky mass should not ad- 
here. And all this merry-making was 
to pass the time that our enemies 
should take in dying! 

Well, now that it’s all over, that is, 
perhaps, a horrible thought. But even 
if we had sat in solemn rows twiddling 
our thumbs, it would not have helped 
inany way. And, as a matter of fact, 
while we were trying to amuse time 
away none of our enemies died but 
Blake ; and his death had come upon 
him while Carrol was being ferried to 
the shore. 

The morning of the third day broke 
overcast, but rainless. During the 
night Jerry Top had left us, being sick 
to death of schooner life. But whether 
he swam off to the island or to the 
mainland we never knew. Probably it 
was to the latter, since it was nearer 
and not populated by people likely to 
dohim harm. He left the clothes with 
which we had supplied him lying on 
the deck, and departed the Shantung 
almost as naked as he had come to 
her-—but not quite. For we found that 
ie had taken one hair-brush belong- 
ing to Bessie, Lichee’s clasp-knife, and 
a jar of strawberry jam. For my part, 
I wish him well and hope that when- 
ever he tires of shore life he will spy a 
vessel in the offing, and vice versa. 
About nine o'clock of the third day 
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Carrol, once more waving the white 
flag, was seen on the landing, and on 
the brink of the clills far above him 
we perceived the rest of the gang, Kel- 
sev, Brandreth, and another, whose 
name turned out to be Swigot. These 
three sat upon the edge of the cliff, at 
a point where it was more than per- 
pendicular, and, their legs hanging 
into space, resembled three small boys 
on a very high wall. And it seemed 
to me that in thus disregarding the 
perilous altitude they showed some- 
thing of the desperation to which they 
must have been brought by the cold 
and the rain. 

But we kept Carrol a long time wait- 
ing, and decided at last to bring him 
off to the schooner only because we 
had been pent up so long that we were 
eager for diversion even of a disagree- 
able nature. Furthermore, we thought 
that by a close look at Carrol we could 
estimate how long the business of 
Waiting might be expected to endure. 

But it was evident at the first glance 
that Carrol’s deposits of adipose were 
serving him in good stead; they 
formed a kind of granary of reserved 
strength and nutrition upon which he 
could draw. White he was—very ; 
thinner; and had a grave, drawn 
look ; but his eye sparkled with intelli- 
gence and determination ; and, what- 
ever his inmost estimate of the situa- 
tion, he had neither the expression nor 
the bearing of a beaten man. 

He chose to present himself as the 
herald of the stronger party, as, in- 
deed, he was in one way; for the 
treasure, now as always the real 
sinews of war, remained for the pre- 
sent on his side of the quarrel ; and 
he chose to be sharp with us for 
having kept him waiting. 

‘* If you hadn’t sent for me when 
you did,’’ said he arrogantly, ‘*I would 
have refused to treat with you at all.’’ 

‘* Treat with us!’”’ said Bessie. 

‘* And why not?’’ said he. ‘‘ I am 
at this moment more times a million- 
aire in terms of bullion than any man 
in the world. I am in a position to 
treat with an emperor, let alone with a 
scrubby’s ship’s company, whose only 
assets are a couple of stoves and a 
cockroachy schooner! Now then, I 


am prepared to offer you a handsome 
sum to land me and my friends safely 
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at Rio, and, in addition, a handsome 
bonus for handling the treasure. Il 
am authorised to offer virgin gold to 
the amount of fifty thousand dollars.’’ 

‘** And suppose,’”’ said I, ‘‘ that we 
refuse this munificent offer, row 
quickly ashore and take possession of 
this treasure, which by every ethical 
right belongs to us, and sail away, 
leaving you and your friends to think 
the matter over? ”’ 

‘* Jim,” said he, ‘‘ if you’d acted on 
that idea a few days ago, instead of 
sitting down to starve us out, I won’t 
deny that you could have worked it, 
since you outnumber us two to one and 
have plenty of weapons. But you pre- 
ferred, apparently, not to face any 
active or dangerous issue, and now, 
few and weak though we are, the 
game’s.in our hands. Don’t think we 
spent the opportunity you gave us 
twiddling our thumbs. No, sir! 
We worked like mules, and bit by bit 
we dug out every sliver of the treasure, 
and most of the gems, I guess, and we 
transplanted .’em, digging by day and 
carrying by night, until the whole mass 
of it lies on the cliff yonder, where the 
boys are sitting and dangling their 
legs.”” 

‘* Thank you kindly,”’ said I, ‘‘ for 
your trouble. And it seems to me 
you’ve only saved us much time and 
labour.”” 

But he shook his head gently and 
smiled pityingly in my face. 

‘‘ The advantages of our position,”’ 
he said softly, ‘‘ would be obvious to 
any one but a nincompoop.”’ 

** Doubtless,’’ I said ; ‘* but you will 
certainly have to explain them to me.”’ 

‘Why, Jim,’’ said he, ‘‘ we four 
survivors of the late Calliope are in 
desperate straits. I admit that we’re 
half starved ; we’re chilled to the bone; 
and though we’ve kept going on nerve 
and excitement, we can’t keep it up for 
ever, nor indeed for very long. Per- 
haps you think we’re good-tempered 
about the way things have gone 
against us from the start? Perhaps 
you think we’re grinning and bearing 
our misfortunes like the good Chris- 
tians that er—aren’t? No, we’re 
feeling pretty savage and resentful— 
if you want the truth. If we’ve got 
to perish miserably on that damned 
rock, well and good; but our last 


death-rattle isn’t going to enrich any- 
body ; because we intend, if you 
people won’t listen to reason, to throw 
every grain of the treasure from the 
cliff into the fiord. And the waters 
there, as. I know that have sounded 
them, are a hundred fathoms deep. 
Now, maybe you’ve got a healthier 
view of the situation? ”’ 

I must admit that the new turn in 
the affair threw us into a very con- 
siderable consternation. The China- 
men burst into full council, all talking 
at once, and at the top of their lungs ; 
and Bessie, too, mingled with them, 
haranguing, almost shouting, and 
stamping her foot. 

‘““What are they saying, Jim?” 
asked Carrol. 

‘* I wish I knew,’’ said I. ‘“‘ Buf 
whatever it is, they'll come to a deci- 
sion pretty quick.’’ 

The hubbub ceased as suddenly at it 
had begun, and Bessie came forward 
as spokesman. 

‘We want to know, Mister Carrol,” 
said she, ‘* about how much you think 
the stuff foots up to? ’”’ 

*“ We've no scales on the island,” 
said he, ‘*‘ so it’s impossbile to make 
any kind of an estimate ; especially of 
the gems. But there’s enough to 
make me and my friends feel pretty 
wealthy.”’ . 
_ ‘‘ Well,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ our feeling 
is this. We feel that your offer of fifty 
thousand dollars is mighty generous ; 
and we don’t want to be outdone. So 
we make you just the same offer : fifty 
thousand dollars to be divided among 
the four of you, and a safe passage to 
Rio.”’ 

** What !”’ exclaimed Carrol. ‘* Why, 
the stuff’s worth millions and millions, 
and you offer us fifty thousand dollars 
worth—when the whole of it’s ours— 
ours! That for your offer!’ he cried, 
and he spat upon the deck. 

‘* Mister Carrol,’’ said Bessie, 
‘* we’re as able to pay for our fancies 
as you are. You may take this offer or 
leave it. And you’ve got five minutes 
to make up your mind. Take it, and 
we’ll keep our end of the contract faith- 
fully ; leave it, and, by the living God, 
five minutes from now the boys go 
ashore to hunt down those friends of 
yours from their perch! If they chuck 
the treasure overboard, well and good, 














they’ve got sand. But I think, Mister 
Carrol, they’ll run like whipped sheep! 
Jii—Ah Ting—Ho Lee—get your guns 
out, boys, and get a bead on those 
black birds on the cliff yonder !’’ 

The Chinamen sprang to the work, 
and, poking their rifles here and there 
through the canvas screen that had 
been rigged to keep our actions hidden, 
prepared to make it hot for the men 
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me dead ! there’s no decency left among 
men !”’ 

‘* Mister Carrol,’’ cried Bessie, ‘* the 
flag affects only you. Nobody’s rais- 


ing a hand against you! As for those 
skunks up yonder—there’s nothing to 
protect them except the long range— 
four—five—six hundred yards I call it 
—and that won’t cover them long.”’ 
‘* It’s murder !’2 


Carrol screamed 





“Falling upon him with ropes, Ah Fing and Ho Lee had in a moment so bound him that he could 
move no more than his fingers and toes.” 


on the cliff, who, in utter ignorance of 
what was brewing, continued to kick 
their legs idly in space. 

Carrol sprang to his feet, livid. 

‘Is this how you respect a flag of 
truce?” he cried. ‘‘ May heaven strike 


this at the top of his voice, hoping, I 
think, to warn his friends'; but, if his 
cry did reach them, it passed unheeded. 


‘*Try that again,’’ said Bessie, 


**and we’ll call the truce off—and: 
you’ll last about five seconds, Now, 
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then, my buck, take our proposition or 
leave it.’’ 


**But I can’t,’’ said Carrol reso- 
lutely, ‘‘ without consulting with my 
friends. I’m only one vote among 
four.”’ 


‘* Oh, well,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ if that’s 
all the influence you’ve got up yonder, 
and you the boss, the fount of wisdom, 
I guess we’d better open fire and have 
done with the business.’’ She turned 
to the Chinamen. 

** Jili—— ”’ she said. 

** Hold on!’’ said Carrol. ‘* You 
guarantee us fiftv thousand and a safe 
passage to Rio?”’ 

‘* Fifty thousand,’’ said _ Bessie, 
‘and a safe passage—unless you try 
any dirty work !”’ 

Carrol’s face was a studv. Resolute 
villain, I think he was capable of fling- 
ing the offer in our faces and dying a 
martyr to his own stubbornness. But 
it must be that at this moment the ink- 
lings of some future desperate plan 
came to him; for suddenly, and wiih 
considerable meckness, ‘' I accept,’’ 
said he, ‘‘for myself and for my 
friends.”’ 

** Well, and good! 
“And now,’ said he, 
ashore, and Ill tell the boys.’ 

For answer Bessie fetched the mega- 
phone and thrust it into his hands. 

‘** From the moment you accepted the 

proposition,’’ said she, ** we're respon- 
sible for your safe passage to Rio, and 
we’re not going to let you run the risk 
of going ashore. Now, then, ’phone 
those men that you've made a satisfac- 
tory arrangement—you needn’t state 
the terms, or you might get vourseli 
prematurely disliked. Tell them to 
come at once to the landing, and we'll 
send for them. And, by the way, 
they’ve gota rifle. Tell them to throw 
that into the fiord—so that I can see 
them do it.’ 

Carrol rolled a wicked and baleful 
eye ; but he put the megaphone prc- 
sently to his mouth and gave his com- 
rades their directions. For a few 
moments they appeared to consult ; 
then one—Kelsey it was—rose to his 
feet, raised the rifle high above his 
head, held it thus in full view for a 


’’ said Bessie. 
“put me 


second or two, and flung it from him. 
It seemed a long time falling, turned 
ever slowly, and entered the water 
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without any sound or splash that could 
be detected from the schooner. ‘The 
three men then turned and disappeared, 
making for the head of the fissure that 
conducted to the landing. 

** Well,’’ said Carrol, shrugging his 
broad, fat shoulders, ‘* that’s over. 
Now, for heaven’s sake, give me some- 
thing to eat, and a drink, and let me 
dry out at the stove.’’ 

** Jili,’’ said Bessie, 
Carrol.’’ 

The way in which Jili did this must 
have astonished that despe rate adven- 
turer. Jili drove into the man’s brawny 
legs, jerked them from under him, and 
pitched him heavily upon the deck. 
Phen, falling upon him with ropes, Ah 
Fing and Ho Lee had in a moment so 
bound him that he could move no more 
than his fingers and toes. 

‘**Look in his hip-pocket,’’ said 
Sessie. “i thought so! A sawed-off 
Colt. Take the cartridges out : it, 
and give it to Lichee to play with. Take 
that knife, too, that he wears in his 
belt; he sports that so openly that I 
*s got another hidden. — lind 


** look after Mr. 


guess he 
that.’’ 

It was as Bessie said. The man head 
a second knife in reserve. And _ his 
face became apoplectic with furv when 
this last resource was taken frem him. 
loam appeared on his lips, and, roll- 


ing his head until he could see Bx ‘ssie, 
—— your soul to ——1!’’ he cried, 
** vou ——, you ——, you ——!”’ 


‘* Jili,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ if that sewer 
of 2 mouth starts to run again, get 
your sail-needle and take a couple of 
stitches in it.’ 

‘*Carrol,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’ve enough 
humanity in me to advise you to be 
careful. You’ve spoken as a man has 
no right to speak to a woman were she 
Satan’s mother. Try it again, and 
vour lips will be sewed together like the 
lips of a wound; the stitches to be 
taken out at meal-time. Behave your- 
self, and you will be treated reasonably 
well.’’ 

He made no answer at all ; and pre- 
sently was carried into the galley, 
placed near the stove to dry, and ‘fed by 
hand like a baby. 

Not long afterwards Kelsey, Brand- 
reth, and ‘Swigot came over the side ; 

end three more forlorn, meek, spiritless 
sheep I have never had the pleasure to 
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see. And they took to the idea of being 
bound with ropes as peacefully as tired 
men take to soft beds at the close of 
the long day. 

Two small penknives, one vicious 
clasp-knife, and a revolver whose 
mainspring turned out to be broken, 
were found about them; and in kel- 
sey’s watch-pocket a small bottle 
labelled spirits of lavender. Bessie 
was about to heave this overboard, but 
Carmen begged for it, saying that it 
was a well-known and harmless remedy 
for insomnia, and that she stood in 
great need of something of the kind. 
] think she spoke in good faith. 

‘* But,’’ said Bessie, ‘* how do you 
know it’s what the label says?”’ 

Carmen uncorked the bottle, end 
sniffed at the contents, then smiled sud- 
denlv with one of her rare and animated 
smiles. 

‘You tell by that-a smell,”’ said 
she. And she recorked the botile and 
thrust it into her bosom. ‘‘ It’s my 
hands,’’ she said, nodding brighily ; 
‘they keep-a me awake. They have 
a what-you-eall-him ? ”” 

‘* Rheumatism? ’’ I suggested, and 
she nodded. 

‘It’s this cold, damp climate,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ you poor soul! ”’ 

* Yes,”’ she said, .‘‘ here it is too 
fraish lor my poor bone.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Iiow often during the next days of 
appaling labour for all hands did I 
envy Carrol, Kelsey, Brandreth, and 
Swigot, in comfortable bondage, each 
with a piliow to his head, reclining in 
the warm galley and resting from 
wickedness ! 

Standing and contemplating the 
great mass of treasure on the cliff for 
the first time was, I think, the most 
delightful and thrilling occupation 
upon which I was ever ergaged ; and 
I could have spent a month turning 
over the pieces, admiring this. admir- 
able golden bowl, battered as it was; 
or piecing together the ancient Peru- 
vian wainscoting and laying it in order 
(like the parts of a picture-puzzle) upon 
some level space of sand; or I could 
have locked by the hour into the heart 





of one ice-green emerald, and by the 
hour into the heart of the next. 

Or I could turn away from the 
glistening, tarnished heap, losing my 
vision in the distances of the snow- 
capped mountains and flying hand in 
hand with the imagination to the 
active centres of civilisation ; there tc 
see myself play the nabob, the philan- 
thropist, the friend of the poor; my 
yacht should be white and tall upon 
the blue waters of Long Island Sound; 

ty houses should stand wherever 
skies are bluest and Nature is most 
grateful to the helping hand. i! 
imagined in terms of hundred-acre 
lawns and marble stables. Or better, 
and less personally, I dreamed that | 
should do something noble with my 
noney, of great good to the many, 
enduring and free from taint ; though 
just what that should be I was admit- 
tedly unable to specify. 

In short, like every other natural 
man in this world, I wanted the 
pleasure and the ease and the pictur- 
esqueness of great wealth without any 
of the labour. I wanted to sit upon 
the cliff and play with the museum 
pieces of the treasure, and guess the 
value they would bring in the market. 

But after one hour of it exactly I did 
not want to be one of the pack-mules 
that must carry the stuff like so much 
coal and help store it aboard the 
Shantung. Do you know that sixty 
pounds of gold is no easier to carry 
than sixty pounds of offal, and is 
heavier upon the shoulders of a man 
than the whole of his sins? But such 
is the fact. 

And when you get under your load 
for the twentieth time in one day, and 
the straps of your pannier settle them- 
selves into the raw furrows on your 
shoulders ; and when, after a heavy 
stumble, the sixty pounds hits you a 
concentrated jarring bump upon the 
spine, then, indeed, you begin to un- 
derstand the woes of the rich. And 
the woes of the rich are just as woeful 
as the woes of the man who dynamites 
them. And this, having moved upon 
my own shoulders more than a ton of 
bullion in two days’ time, I myself am 
prepared to certify, laying, if re- 
quested, my right hand truthfully 
upon the Book. 

When at last it came to moving the 
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silver—and this was of problematical 
value owing to the depths to which it 
was bitten by tarnish and destroyed, I 
struck work. Cold as was the wind 
and the drizzle, I stripped off my coat 
and shirt, and instructed Jili (who, 
ever since I had gone as an exchange 
for Lichee, had been very tender with 
me and thoughtful of my comfort) as 
a committee of one to examine my 
shoulders. 


He reported them unfit for work, 
and though at a pinch I might have 
carried one more load (consisting of 
nothing less valuable than Kobh-i- 
noors), I was invalided to guard duty 
over our four precious rascals in 
the galley. Hitherto I had only taken 
my turn at this; but for the whole of 
the last day during which we lay an- 
chored in the fiord I kept the necessary 
eye on them, and played the bugbear 
generally. 


The four, now well fed and warmed, 
began to take life very easily, and to 
joke with their gaolers; but that the 
least opportunity would fill them once 
more with the Old Nick was not to be 
doubted. During that last day, for 
instance, Carrol proposed, if I would 
set them free and arm them, to make 
me sole master of three-parts of the 
treasure. To murder the Chinamen 
was the merest detail of the plan; 
and, although he opened the matter 
jocosely, I could see that he was not 
altogether sure as to whether I was 
to be tempted or not. Having heard 
him out to the end, however, I laughed 
in his face, and he laughed back. 


**You treated me so faithfully and 
honourably in ’Frisco,’’ said I, ‘‘ that 
I feel sure you would do the same now 
if I set you free. All you have to do 
is to give your word to be believed by 
any one aboard this ship. Why, man, 
I don’t believe—I honestly don’t—that 
you ever so much as kept a promise 
given by yourself—to yourself. Sup- 
pose that yours had been the success- 
ful party, how many of them would 
you have allowed to survive to tell the 
tale? And I’ll give you others a piece 
of mighty good advice. It’s this— 


when you go ashore at Rio with your 
share of the fifty thousand that’s to 
be handed over to you, keep an eye 
He’ll want the whole 


on Carrol here. 
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of it, and he’ll get it—if you don’t 
watch out! ”’ 

‘** Parrish don’t think much of. you, 
do’ e? ’’ said Kelsey. ‘‘ And I dunno’s 
I blame ’im.”’ 

‘** It’s a long, rolling road to Rio,” 
said Brandreth cheerfully, ‘‘ and be- 
tween here and there the ocean’s deep, 
and maybe we’ll all roll on the bottom 
together.”’ 

‘*T dreamed last night,’’ said Swi- 
got, ‘‘ that the ship blew up, and 
while I was in the air the ropes that 
bound me burst asunder, and I fell flop 
into the water, and was just striking 
out for shore when I gets all tangled 
up in the Chinks’ pig-tails and is 
dragged under.”’ 

‘* On the level, Jim,’’ said Carrol, 
‘* what do you think the treasure’s 
worth ? ”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ I toted the small- 
est share of anybody from the cliff to 
the boat. And I calculate roughly 
that that share was about twenty-eight 
hundred pounds of gold—that’s more 
than a million dollars, just what I car- 
ried alone. Some of the boys made 
as many trips as I did and carried 
about a hundred pounds each time to 
my sixty. Then there are the emeralds 
and things, and the good Lord only 
knows what they’re worth! ”’ 

‘“When I was in the land of the 
free,’’ said Kelsey pathetically, ‘‘ eme- 
ralds was high.”’ 

And thus we argued the matter, and 
estimated, just as in a café four men 
may sit about a table and guess by the 
hour as to the fortune of Mr. Vander- 
bilt or Mr. Rockefeller, starting upon 
guessed premisses, and arriving, of 
course, nowhere. It was wonderful 
to see how cheerful a topic to these 
four men was that of the millions that 
they had all but secured for themselves. 
So every family loves to dwell upon 
the gold mine that should have made it 
rich ; or upon the timber lands sold at 
the wrong time, by the unprophetic 
grandfather. And so, I fancy, the 
civilised world over, the most tooth- 
some of all gossip where men are met 
together is that of unboundable 
wealth. And if it were not for heavy 
gold, light women, and fast horses, 
civilised man would soon lose the use 
of his tongue. 

A figure blocked the galley door and 
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a shadow fell among us conversing. 


Carmen was on her rounds. Fifty 
times a day she would thus steal 
silently upon the prisoners, stand a 


while in the frame of the door, look 
her fill upon Carrol in his fallen for- 
tunes, and steal as quietly away. But 
on this occasion she spoke. 


‘Tt is better,’’ she said, ‘‘ that fat 
man be killed before he do mischief. 
You think he mind them rope? Not 
so much!’’ And she snapped her dis- 
torted little fingers. ‘* You keep faith 
with heem, but nobody keep faith with 
me. When I say I come along, and 
not want any gol’, you promise me that 
man for myself. Now you not give 
heem me. But I tell you. I creep in 
here some fine night, when nobody on 
the look, and then I have my little 
fling with heem.”’ 


She gazed for a long time into 
Carrol’s face, and he went white 
under the stare of her great accusing 
stag-eyes. 

“Tf I not kill heem,’’ she said, 
** that ver’ bad. When he break loose, 
and cut your heart out, you not like 
hear me say ‘I tole you so.” = That 
man poison, just lak snake. He wear 
that-a rope ’cause it suit heem; but 
he not have to.”’ 

She turned and went as suddenly 
and as silently as she had come; but 
her words had blunted the edge of 
cheerful conversation. And Carrol in 
particular was badly scared by them. 

**T tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t like 
it. I was promised a safe passage to 
Rio, and I submitted to be bound. I 
demand either that these ropes come 
off, or that I be guarded night and 
day. I tell you, it gives me the chills 
to think of that revengeful hussy 
creeping in here some night and cut- 
ting my throat !”’ 

**'You may be quite sure,’’ said I, 
*‘that anything of that kind will be 
prevented. ’”’ 

‘** Quite sure’s not sure enough,”’ 
said he. 

** Well,’’ said I, ‘“‘ it’s the nearest 
sure you can be in this world.”’ 

‘* And to think,’’ said he, in 


’ 


the 


tone of one who has missed the short 
end of a 
races, 


vuundred-to-one shot at the 


“that I could have kiiled her, 
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one time in Lima, just as well as not; 
could have had the business hushed 
up, and never need have had this hang- 
ing over me! I tell you it’s un- 
pleasant, not to put it stronger. 
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The next day dawned with watery 
sunshine and capricious breezes. We 
got up the Shantung’s anchor and 
stood down the fiord for the more open 
stretches of Beagle Channel, and 
about ten o’clock had left the scenes of 
our desperate adventures behind. 
Looking astern, the great white 
blotches of the headland dwindled and 
ran together until they resembled once 
more a saucy schooner under full sail ; 
and dwindled and shrank to a spot, to 
a pinhead, and vanished at last from 
our eyes for ever. 

Of the various emotions displayed at 
this time Bessie’s was the most odd. 
l‘or she was moved suddenly to tears, 
and clasped Lichee to her heart and 
fondled him, and finally pushed him 
away from her and ran into the cabin 
and sat for many hours among the 
coflins of the dead. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AT SEA AGAIN. 

To run out of Beagle Channel, turn 
the corner, so to speak, and follow 
up the eastern coast of South America, 
embraced but the first principles o! 
navigation ; eliminating a perilous re- 
passage of Magellan, or the dangerous 
gales and seas of Cape Horn. We 
were now so rich that it mattered littie 
in what port of the civilised world we 
should first anchor ; let it only be the 
nearest and easiest to reach, and one 
from which trustworthy steamers 
sailed or trains ran. 

But the troubles which such a course 
promised to prevent were _ inflicted 
upon us in other ways. Our venture 
was predestined to trouble; where 
navigation should have been easy it 
was made difficult by fog. And in com- 
parison with Chang, Jili was no great 
sailor; instead of incurring dangers 
on the side of boldness, he incurred 
them by caution and procrastination. 


And instead of feeling his way noril- 























ward through the fog, he stood day 
after day straight out to sea. 

We weathered a very wicked fifty- 
hour gale that never so much as lifted 
a corner of the fog ; we came within 
an ace of running down an uncharted 
island; and we sprang a leak forward, 
which, though not an actual menace, 
obliged us to keep the pumps pretty 
active. And when at last fine blue 
sea-weather put in a tardy appearance, 
and our minds were at rest as to the 
ship’s position, nature, not vet ready 
to let us go scot free, visited us with 
the scurvy. Labour that was almost 
unendurable, and long continuance on 
a narrow, salty, and not peculiarly nu- 


tritious diet, had its usual results, 
especially the labour. 
For those who had worked the 


hardest were the first to fall sick ; 
while those who had not worked at all 
escaped. The passengers, or pri- 
soners, continued in excellent health 
and spirits, with the exception cf 
Carrol ; and whatever it was that ailed 
him, it was not the scurvy ; he seemed 
to suffer more from general languor 
and loss of appetite than from any- 
thing specific, and complained that his 
whole skeleton was outlined in aches. 
The women had no touch of the 
scurvy, nor had Lichee ; and my own 
case of it was more in the nature of a 
threat than a development. 

But the Chinamen, for what reason 
I do not know, unless it was that they 
had endured such crue! labours, dis- 
played no power whatever to resist the 
disease. Irregular red blotches 
splotched their emaciated yellow faces, 
their bones ached, their gums bied ; 
depression, exhaustion, and a disgust 
of themselves marked them. They 
were paying an awful price for riches. 

It seemed positively wicked not to 
put the well men to work ; but it was 
a risk that we dared not run, for the 
Chinamen, though thev continued de- 
jectedly to sail the Shantung, weré in 
no condition, immensely superior 
though they were numerically, to 
handle a spirited mutiny with any cer- 
tainty. So obvious was this that Kel- 
sey, Brandreth, and Swigot begged 
like so many children to be freed from 
their bonds and put to work. A dozen 
times a day they volunteered for werk, 
their eyes gleaming and gliisiening ; 
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and, when denied, it was really comical 
to see how ill they bore the disappoint- 
ment. 

One thing was certain. 
crack on all sail and make for the 
nearest fresh vegetables. And to that 
intent we hauled our wind and steered 
for Port Pazoo, in the Gulf of San 
Matias. None of us had ever heard 
of the place ; it was not sure we should 
find there what we sought ; and, as the 
saying is, we were merely taking a 
chance on it. It was the nearest named 
settlement that our charts gave, and 
the wind, blowing strongly and with 
every appearance of steadiness from 
the south-east, had not a little to do 
with the decision. 

Shortly after we had made our land- 
fall, \h Fing died, and was sealed in 
his coffin and laid by the side of his 
friends and comrades who had gone 
before. But in spite of this sad ending 
to a cheerful, useful, and laborious life, 
the effect of sighting land could not 
but cheer us to the marrow. It looked 
a green, fertile country, and it served 
like some potent drug to arrest the 
course of scurvy ; else must Ah 
l'ing’s death have been followed by 
others, jor very sick men are often like 
sheep about dying. Together they hoid 
out for a while; then one takes the 
plunge, and the others make haste to 
foliow. 


We must 


41, 
wie 


Of all our ship’s company Carrol 
alone was not cheered and revivified by 
the sight ci land ; for two days he had 
refused food ; and he had all the ap- 
pearance of a very sick man. Perhaps 
he realised that any desperate plan he 
mav have formed of rising and taking 
the schooner at sea was over, and that 
his game was up. He spoke, if at all, 
very quietly and soberly ; he seemed to 
think there was a_ possibility of his 
dying ; and he was so meek as to ex- 
press regret for the life he had led, and 
the deeds he had done. If he died, he 
said, he wished his share of the fifty 
thousand to go to a charity which he 
named in Los Angeles; a charity, he 
said, that his own mother, rest her 
soul! had founded. I think that in all 
the seven seas you could not have 
lighted on a more Christian-spoken 
man. In the expression of his face, 
calm, gentle, and tolerant, and in the 
cuiet, colouriess words of his mouth, 
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with their occasional quaint sancti- 
monious turns, he was the most vivid 
illustration, nay illumination, of that 
ancient saw :— 
When the devil is sick 
The devil a saint would be; 
When the devil is well 
The devil a saint is he. 

A pleasant human note, coming as it 
did from so evil a man, was the 
pathetic concern exhibited by Kelsey 
for his fallen leader; and Brandreth 
and Swigot seemed to have a real ten- 
derness and affection for him. Yet 
heaven alone knows what he may ever 
have done to deserve it at their hands 
or another’s. 


We came at last to anchor off the 
umbrageous little red-roofed settle- 
ment called Port Pazoo, and learned 
within the next twenty minutes, in the 
person of Don Philip Emanuel 
Esquada, that the diminutive place 
maintained a customs and a quaran- 
tine. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


DON PHILIP EMANUEL 
ESQUADA. 


There was nothing Spanish about the 
little man but his name. For he was a 
Vermonter by birth, as he made haste 
to explain ; and a dentist by education. 
He had taken a Spanish name the 
quicker to advance politically ; and had 
assumed all the prerogatives of a bona 
fide physician, a profession more lucra- 
tive in Port Pazoo than dentistry. The 
little creature had a bright eye, a danc- 
ing step, and a prodigious moustache. 
He was a veritable windbag for 
loquacity; and yet a man that rang 
kind and honest ; especially, I think, to 
so poor a judge of physiognomy as my- 
self. 

** You’ve got sick aboard ? ”’ said he, 
in his quick, chirping voice of a dickie- 
bird. ‘* What ails them—scurvy? I’ll 
dose ’em all round and send you out a 
boat-load of salad. Any other sick? 
One case? Don’t know what it is— 
eh? Mysterious?—I see. I'll have 


a look at him.’’ 
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‘* We’re obliged to keep him in con- 
finement, Doctor,’’ said I. 


** Mutinous—something _ of 
sort? ’’ he interrupted. ‘‘ I see.’’ 


* Well, not that exactly,’’ and I was 
for giving a certain truthful, if not com- 
plete, account of the situation, but Don 
Philip had not been born with the 
faculty of listening—at least, to me. 

‘*T see—I see,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, 
where is he? Pretty woman, that. 
Your wife? Your i 


‘* No,’’ I shouted, ‘‘ nothing of the 
kind! ”’ 

‘* T see—I see,’’ he said. ‘‘ Pretty— 
plump — affectionate—good-natured— 
big eyes. Now about this mutineer. 
In the galley—eh? Have the good- 
ness to point him out.”’ 

Carrol had rolled over on his face, 
and was moaning and breathing very 
heavily. 

‘‘Looks like stomach-ache—roll 
over, my man—glarey eyes—just put 
out your tongue—phew ! white as chalk 
—pulse—hum, hum—regular enough 
at the moment—but weak—very weak. 
How long have you been feeling bad? 
Any fever? That’s bad. Ever been 
this way before? Plenty of fat left. 
if I know what’s the matter with 
you, my man.’’ 

“* Water! ’’ moaned Carrol. 

I stepped out of the galley to fetch 
him a dipperful, and when I returned 
the Doctor was kneeling beside him 
and pressing his ear to him here and 
there as if to listen to the workings of 
his heart and lungs. But in those few 
moments a change had come over both 
Carrol and the Doctor. The Doctor’s 
loquacity had left him, and Carrol had 
in each cheek a spot of colour. 

‘“* Here’s the water,’’ said I, ‘‘ and, 
by the Lord Harry, Doctor, your man 
looks better already.”’ 

‘** Better! ’’ said the Doctor, “‘ not 
much—he’s not better. Look here 

”*» He rose from his knees, and 
whispered in my ear. 

‘*It’s incipient yellow fever, I’m 
afraid.’’ The little man’s voice shook. 
**It hasn’t reached the virulent con- 
tagious stage—but it’s on the verge. 
Did you see his tongue? Now you 
must see what arrangements can be 


that 








ai 




















made to quarantine him from the 
others.” 
‘We must put him ashore,”’ I said. 
‘Not much, you mustn’t,”’ said he. 
‘* What do we keep a quarantine for? ”’ 
** But,’’ said I, “I never heard of 
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unaccountably agitated, and I attribu- 
ted this to his personal fear of taking 
the fever from Carrol. ‘‘ I’ll’’—he 
said—‘‘ I’ll dose them, all round. Tell 
them to go into the forecastle and lie 
down in their bunks; I’ve some strong 


“She bowed her head gravely, and then caught my hand to her lips and kissed it.” 


yellow fever coming on this way—and 
hanging off so long. Why, the man’s 
been complaining for weeks ! ”’ 

“There are twenty forms of yellow 
fever,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ This is one 
of them. And, by the way, if you’ll 
muster the crew, I'll ”? He seemed 








specific here, and it’s best to rest after 
taking it.”’ 

It wasn’t very difficult to persuade 
the Chinamen to lie down; they were 
very tired, poor fellows, sick and list- 
less. Jili, especially, looked to be at 
death’s door. They drank a tumbler 
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apiece of the medicine the Doctor had 
mixed for them; made no complaint of 
its taste, which he said they would find 
bitter and disagreeable; and one and 
all turned their faces to the wall and 
lay like dead men. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ said the Doctor, 
** that medicine will begin to burn pre- 
sently, but don’t mind--that only 
shows its working. Now, Mr. Par- 
rish, I’ve mixed a glass for you too.’”’ 

‘No, no,’’ I said, ‘a little fresh 
salad will fix me. There’s not any- 
thing really the matter with me.”’ 

Jili turned his face toward us, at- 
tempted to smile, and, rubbing his ab- 
domen with one hand, 

‘* Him burn all same fire,’’ he said. 

‘* That’s right—that’s right,’’ said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ The more it burns now, 
the quicker it will stop burning.”” He 
seemed unduly agitated, and in a great 
hurry to get on deck into the open air. 

‘“ It’s too close for me,’’ he said, 
** down here.”’ 

I followed him up the ladder. Bessie, 
holding Lichee by one hand, was wait- 
ing for us. 

‘* Have you given them some medi- 
cine, Doctor? ’’ she asked. 

** Yes—ves,”” he said, hastily; ** but 
I must ask you to make that child 
scarce. You’ve a case of yellow fever 
aboard—the man Carrol—better go 
into the cabin until we've made ar- 
rangements for disinfection, and so 
forth. Excuse me, Mr. Parrish, I must 
send my boat ashore for a supply of 
vegetables. ’”’ 

He gave an order to the men who 
had rowed him out, and they cast loose 
and pushed away toward the landing. 

‘* Now, then,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I’ll 
have another look at Carrol.”’ 

This time I did not accompany him 
into the galley, but stood idly looking 
at the distant town, longing to stroll 
about its, shady streets and to eat 
myself sick with its fresh fruits. Pre- 
sently I heard what sounded like a 
groan. I turned—and saw the face of 
Jili half out of the forecastle hatchway. 
His chin was turned forward and up; 
and his eyes were frightfully rolling ; 
a steady, humming sound of moaning 
and groaning seemed to pass him, 
coming from the forecastle and spread- 
ing into the open air. Jili’s thin hands 
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clutched the edge of the hatchway, and 
he seemed to be making semi-con- 
scious efforts to drag himself upon 
the deck. Then, as I looked, his head 
rolled farther and farther back, his 
hands relaxed their hold, and he fell 
suddenly out of sight. 

I sprang into the galley to call the 
Doctor. But before I could speak his 
name I was thrown violently to the 
Noor, beaten about the head, and 
bound hand and foot, and chucked 
into a corner. 

Carrol stood over me, smiling. 

** Wonderful man, the Doctor!” 
he said. ‘* Cures me, puts the Chinks 
out of their pain, and now look at 
him!’’ I heard the sounds that ac- 
company sea-sickness, and, turning 
my head, saw the little Doctor bend- 
ing over double and convulsed with 
nausea. 

‘** Luckily,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ he kept 
his nerve until he’d done the trick. 
Brandreth, go and batten down the 
forecastle hatch. The Chinks ought 
to be quiet enough by now, but you 
never can tell. Swigot, you and 
Kelsey take some of these rope-ends 
and make the women fast. As for me 
—by heavens! I eat! Jim—Jim,”’ he 
said, ‘*‘ it takes a nerve to starve your- 
self sick!’’ He burst out laughing. 
‘* And you thought I had the yellow 


fever, did you? Buck up there, 
Doctor. You played your part to per- 
fection. I give you a mark of ten, as 


, 


the boys say.’ 

All this while he was ransacking the 
galley for food and cramming such as 
he found into his ravenous mouth 

‘*And so, Jim,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
wouldn’t take vour medicine like a 
man? You were so fond of those 
yellow friends of vours that 1 thought 
you’d like to go with them, wherever 
they’ve gone.”’ 

‘** Was it poison you 
I faltered. 

‘* Was is poison!” and he slapped 
his thighs as if an excellent joke had 
been passed. ‘‘ And what would we 
give them—soothing syrup? ”’ 

‘** Heavens !’’ I moaned, and then I 
am afraid I cried a little, what between 
horror and fear, for I could not but 
think that my own end was near at 
hand. And almost I wished that I had 
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drunk the poison lest a worse fate 
befail. 

Presently Kelsey poked his head in 
at the door. 

‘‘ Kelsey, sir,’’ said he, “‘ to report 
that the ladies has been secured.”’ 


‘““Ah!’? said Carrol, ‘‘ and they 
sent me their love, I calculate.’’ 
‘* Well, not Bess, sir,’’ said Kel- 


sey. ‘‘ But Little Spanish—she said 
to say as how she was always all 
yours. ”” 

"  Well,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ since all’s 
ship-shape, I guess we better get up 
the hook and make sail. Cheer up, 
Doctor—there’s a million of gold 
belonging to you on this ship, and that 
ought to be heavy enough to keep food 
on your stomach. Jim’’—he turned 
at the door, ‘‘ don’t look so silly— 
you'll be well treated; you’ll even 
have those ropes taken off when we are 
out of sight of land.’’ 

An hour later the Shantung was 
standing once more for open sea. 
Carrol came into the galley and cut the 
ropes which bound me. 

‘* You’re wanted on deck,’’ said he. 

“Why?” said I. 

“To help throw the dead _ over- 
board,’’ said he. ‘‘ The forecastle’s 
all cluttered up with them, and so’s 
the cabin.”’ 

‘“* Bessie!’ I half asked. 

“Still showing fight,’’ said he. 
‘By heavens, man! you’re not in love 
with the woman, are you? Because 
if vou are—well, if I don’t begin 
to feel sorry for you! ”’ 

‘““ When are you going to finish with 
me?’’ I asked. 

‘Why, this is my plan,’”’ he said in 
a confidential tone, ‘‘ and you'll agree 
it’s a good one. We're going to lay 
a course for Rio, and some time be- 
tween now and landfall we shall ex- 
pect you to make yourself scarce, 
that’s all. Heaven knows, I’ve enough 
murders on my conscience to last me, 
and I don’t want another. So, Jim, 
any time vou don’t like your com- 
pany you can either get a prescription 





irom the Doctor or—jump.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ I said. 

“And meanwhile,” said he, ‘ you 
will be free daytimes to go and come as 
you like ; to eat with us, and to steep 
your sense of the picturesque in such 
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bacchanalian scenes as are liable to 
occur from time to time. Boys will be 
boys!’ said he. ‘* And now let us 
bury the dead!”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WAITING. 

Since I was allowed to come and gu 
as I pleased, I passed the rest of the 
day with the women and Lichee in the 
cabin. They were no longer bound, 
but had been forbidden the deck on 
pain of death, it being the intention, I 
suppose, to reduce them to quiet sub- 
mission by this and other bullying 
methods. And woful as was my own 
prospective fate, I am happy to think 
that at this time my thoughts were 
mostly for them. I was to dic, 
before very long, by my own hand, ac- 
cording to Carrol’s calculations ; but 
Bessie and Carmen were to furnish 
sport before their necks were wrung 
for them ; and dreadful as that thought 
must have been to them, yet I think it 
was more dreadful to me. 

And I was resolved that when the 
time came, when the first violence was 
offered to one or the other, 1 would 
choose that moment for my enforced 
act of suicide. But it should not be a 
meek and sheepish finale. Man of 
peace that I was, I was determined to 
go warlikely out of the world, with 
blood upon my hands. 

‘**]T tell you,’’ said Carmen, “‘ for to 
kill that man long time ago. You not 
do it, an’ now I say, ‘ I tol’ you so.’ ”’ 

‘* We were fools! ’’ I said. 

‘“And now what become of us 
woman, I ask? ”’ 

‘* Now look here,’’ said Bessie, her 
face haggard and white with grief, but 
the lustre and shining quality of her 
eyes undimmed, ‘‘one thing at a 
time. We're not threatened at the 
moment, and won’t be as long as this 
wind holds. For heaven’s sake let’s 
have no_- post-mortems, or _ ante- 
mortems. Let’s either get together 
and think a way out, or let’s pass 
these last hours cheerfully.”’ 

‘* T think sometimes,’’ said Carmen, 
‘*]T run out and jump into the water.’’ 

‘I think of that, too,’’ said Bessie. 
**But so long as they don’t hurt 
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Lichee I’m going to hold on to life as 
hard as I can—no matter what hap- 
pens. What difference does it make? 
I’m low enough by all human rules ; 
and I’m ready to step lower—yes, 
smiling—if only there’s an off chance 
that they’ll sicken of me and not hurt 
the boy and put us ashore some- 
where.”’ 

‘* There’s no chance they do that,”’ 
said Carmen, ‘‘ not me. They let us 
go—we tell on them pretty quick. 
They not let that happen! 6 

‘“No,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ it’s just a 
pipe- -dream—but my little boy—he 
can’t hurt them—he can’t bear witness 
against them—— He couldn’t, could 
he, Jim? ”’ 

‘* Not legally,’’ I said. ‘* But don’t 
you worry about him, Bessie—we’re 
full grown and can stand anything 
and must, I dare say ; but there must 
be a white spot in every man; and I 
believe that Carrol’s got a speck of a 
one. Honestly I think he won’t hurt 
the boy.”’ 

The cabin floor was strongly pitched 
to port, owing to the deep keeling of 
the Shantung. Its angle was as a 
barometer of danger or safety. Let it 
but keep its pitch indefinitely, and the 
women were indefinitely safe, for our 
captors would need every man among 
them to sail the ship ; but let the wind 
fall and the cabin floor swing back to 
the level, then, I made sure, other 
matters would at once occupy their 
minds. But all that afternoon of 
waiting and thinking out desperate 
and futile stratagems the boards main- 
tained their sharp slant, only varying 
it with the pitch and roll of the ves- 
sel; but towards sundown the general 
angle began sensibly to diminish, and 
it was evident that the wind had begun 
to fall. 

** Wind's falling, Jim,’ 

** Yes, Bessie,’’ I said. 

** Well,’’ she controlled her voice 
with some difficulty, ‘‘dear old Jim, 
we’ve been good pals. You’ve liked me 
in spite of the black marks, and I’ve 
liked you, heaven knows how much!”’ 

Carmen rose, walked to the cabin 
port and stood looking out upon the 
sea; in a corner—that same occupied 
by Chang in his coffin—Lichee lay 
sleeping and curled into a ball. 

‘* Tim,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘ we’ve all got 
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to die some time—and the thing I mind 
most about what’s going to happen to 
me is—oh, well—that you should be 
alive to know about it.’’ 

“* Bessie,’’ I said, ‘‘ Bessie dear, 
I’m a weakling, heaven knows—but if 
that’s all that’s worrying you, the 
first hand that is laid on you is the 
signal I’m waiting for. I step out of 
the world then, Bess—but not alone, 
: a. Having lived so long without 

Just share of strength and manli- 
ae it may be that at the last the 
Lord will make me strong for a minute 
or two. I have been thinking about it 
hard all day—how best to go at it, 
and all that—and I think that if I’m 
very quick, and very sudden, maybe I 

can get my thumbs into Carrol’s eyes, 

and kill him, before the rest can brush 
me off. Anyway, that is how I shall 
try to—to enter my final protest—that 
is, unless I can snatch a weapon from 
one of them.’’ 

** Jim,’’ said _ she, ** would you 
rather I died fighting—or is it really 
nothing to you one way or the other?” 

‘* Bessie,” I said, and I took her 
hand in mine, ‘‘ it’s so much to me 
that almost I think I would. But if 
your boy is to be let off at last—why 
then, my dear—then I think you 
mustn’t die.”’ 

She bowed her head gravely. Then 
caught my hand to her lips and kissed 
it. 

** Heaven help us all!’ said she. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SPIRITS OF LAVENDER. 


With the falling of night there came 
a dead calm. Lichee still slept in his 
corner ; while Bessie and Carmen and 
I sat in silence—and waited. It grew 
darker and darker, but still our captors 
gave no sign. At last, however, we 
heard steps upon the deck without, 
and presently the cabin door was 
thrust sharply ajar, and Carrol, carry- 
ing a lanthorn, appeared in the open- 
ing. 

‘* What,’’ said he, 
Tactful, but cheerless. 
hearties, how goes it?”’ 

He strode in, and, having thrust the 
lanthorn almost into our white faces 


“no lights? 
Well, my 
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and laughed, he stood it with a clatter 
upon the table. 

‘‘Now, then,’’ said he, “light up 
and set the table. We’ve had a hard 
day of it, and we going to have a 
bang-up dinner and pass the time with 
laughter and song. How’s the ship 
fixed for drinkables ?’’ 

‘‘ There’s water,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘and 
whisky and red wine — Spanish 


_——" 
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Carrol, ‘‘I appoint you cup-bearer. 
Put out a dozen bottles.”’ 

Bessie flung the key on the floor. 

‘* Now, my dearest dear,’’ said Car- 
rol, ‘‘ don’t be a fool.’’ 

Carmen leaned over suddenly and 
picked up the key. 

‘*T get him,”’ she said. 

‘* That’s right !’’ said Carrol heart- 
ily. ‘* There’s a sensible girl. She 





“Snatching a blunt knife from the table, forced it somehow through his eye into his brain 


“Spanish Red!’’ exclaimed Carrol, 
smacking his lips. ‘‘ Where is it?’’ 
° “In the wine-locker,’’ said Bessie, 

under the lower berth in the port 
stateroom—in there,’’ and she nodded 
in the direction of the closed stateroom 
door. ‘‘ Here’s the key.’”? She un- 


slung it from her neck and held it out 
to him. 


“You know where the stuff is,’’ said 





knows which side her bread’s but- 
tered,’’ and he turned on his heel and 
strolled out. 


Bessie turned coldly to Carmen. 
‘* After all your hot talk about what 


you’d do to Carrol—you’re a pretty 
weak sister, I must say !”’ 


But Carmen — smiled — almost 
laughed. And she bent down and 
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whispered so that both Bessie and I 
could hear. 

‘* There is one chance,’’ she said, 
‘* only laugh—an’ be gay, an’ set that 
table.”’ 

‘* A chance!’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Better I not say a thing,’’ said 
Carmen. ‘‘ But look—I smile—almos’ 
I am happy; I ask you, if you hopes 
for paradise, you set that-a table—an’ 
leave my little plan all to me.”’ 

‘* Bessie,’’ said I, ‘‘ this is a straw, 
but what’s good enough for one 
drowning person ought to be good 
enough for another.  Let’s set the 
table. ’’ 

‘* That is fine,’’ said Carmen, ‘‘ that 
is fine.”’ 

And she unlocked the stateroom 
door and went in, shutting it after her. 
Presently we heard her striking a 
match. 


Half an hour later the table was set, 
the cabin lamps shone brightly upon 
the white cloth, and there came Swigot 
and the Doctor, the iat«+ looking 
much the worse for wear, bearing 
smoking dishes from the galley. Car- 
rol came in next, and last of all Brand- 
reth and Kelsey. The latter had wet 
and slicked down his sparse hairs for 
the occasion ; and Brandreth had gone 
so far as to shave his beard. 

Carrol seated himself at the head of 
the table, forcing Bessie to sit at his 
right hand. Lichee, his eyes heavy 
with sleep, came next to his mother ; 
then Kelsey, Brandreth, myself, the 
Doctor, and Swigot. The place at 
Carrol’s left was for Carmen, but she 
did not at once take it. 

**T am waiter,’’ she said; ‘‘I pass 
them dishes, and pass that wine.”’ 

One by one we served ourselves 
from a tureen of bean soup that Car- 
men, laughing noisily, handed the 
rounds of the table. Then, stepping 
to a kind of sideboard that had been 
rigged, she took from it a bottle of 
wine, wrapped in a napkin, and went 
once more the round of the table filling 
the men’s glasses. 

** Good girl,’ said Carrol, ‘‘ good 
girl! And now, my happy family— 
here’s luck !”’ 

He tossed off his glass of wine at 
one gulp, and held it out to Carmen to 
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be refilled. Warmed by the generous 
liquor, he laughed aloud, and, catch- 
ing Carmen playfully round the waist, 
drew her on to his knee; she giggled, 
resisted, but went to him willingly 
enough, as it seemed. 

‘* That wine smells funny to me,” 
said the little Doctor. 

‘Were you speaking to me?’ I 
said coldly. ‘‘I didn’t taste it.”’ 

‘* Nor I,’’ said he, ‘‘ it’s gone bad.” 

Swigot rose suddenly from his place. 

‘*T feel kind ’er giddy,’’ he said. 
** It’s the smell of the lamps.’’ He 
went out into the fresh air. 

‘* Funny !’’ said Kelsey, ‘‘ I feel sort 
of giddy—I’ve got a gripe in me stum- 
mick.”’ 

Irom her perch on Carrol’s knee 
Carmen smiled toward the speaker. 

‘* Maybe,”’ she said, ‘‘ you take one, 
two drop spirit of lavender, you feel 


better. You not remember? You 
have little bottle label spirit of 
lavender ?”’ 


Kelsey rose to his feet with a sharp 
cry of terror and anguish. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ cried Car- 
rol, sharply. 

‘* The matter !’’ cried Kelsey. ‘‘ By 
Heaven! the woman has poisoned us, 
and we are all dead men!”’ 

‘* Is that true?’’ cried Carrol, in an 
awful voice. He rose unsteadily, cast- 
ing Carmen violently from him. 

‘* True,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is as true as 
Roy Cunningham look down from 
heaven know—you have drunk, an’ 
you, an’ you, an’ now your dam’ soul 
go howling into hell! ”’ 

Carrol caught up the empty bottle of 
wine by the neck, and, swinging it over 
his shoulder, hurled it with frightful 
velocity into the woman’s face. She 
dropped with a_ sound of shattered 
glass, and 

** Go first,’’ he shouted. And the next 
second I had felled him with the chair 
upon which I had been sitting, and, 
snatching a blunt knife from the table, 
forced it somehow through his right 
eye into his brain. 

Then I rose, still howling like a wild 
beast with fury and indignation; but 
there was no need of any further effort. 
Kelsey and Brandreth were in convul- 
sions on the floor ; Swigot had not come 
back, and was undoubtedly suffering 
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his last throes, like a poisoned rat, in 
some corner of the ship. The Doctor 
alone, who had not touched the wine, 
sat stiffly in his place. He was blue 
with fear. Bessie, holding Lichee by 
the hand, had backed against the wall. 
Carmen had not moved. 

Gradually the horrid sounds that 
came from my throat ceased, and I ran 
to Bessie, sobbing aloud, as a child 
runs to its nurse. 

** Buck up, Jim!’ she said. ‘* Buck 
up! We’re not out of the woods yet. 
Never mind—there! You look out for 
Lichee, and I’ll clean the slate.”’ 

She darted around the table and 


caught the little Doctor by the shoul- 
ders and dragged him from his chair. 
‘* Now, my little bomb,”’ 


she cried, 
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you’ve burst once on this ship, and 
done quite same damage, but you'll 
never burst again. Overboard you 
go!’’ And she began to force him to- 
ward the cabin door. They dis- 
appeared, struggling violently, the 
strong, deep-chested woman and the 
weak, spindle-shanked man. One wild 
cry rang in my ears. 

A moment later Bessie, breathing 
hard, stood once more beside me. 

‘*Jim,’? she said, ‘it’s all over 
now, and unless you and Lichee and I 
play each other false—why, all’s well. 
The money’s ours now, and there 
ought to be bright days coming to us 
all. Lichee, you monkey, you be fine 
rich Melican man some day. And 
Jim—Jim ay 
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, Y dear Eleanor,’’ said Lady 
Kenure, decisively, ‘* the 
thing is simply preposterous. 

The Archdeacon, I am quite Sure, 

thoroughly agrees with me.”’ 

Eleanor Brooks looked contemp- 
tuously at the Archdeacon. She, also, 
was quite sure that he would agree 
with Lady Kenure. He was a 
plump, kindly little man who loved 
quiet, and therefore took Lady Ken- 
ure’s side in all matters of dispute. 
He had been invited to afternoon tea, 
just as the prophet Balaam was invited 
to spend a week with the King of 
Moab, in order that he might add the 
weight of an ecclesiastical malediction 
to the condemnation already pro- 
nounced on Eleanor’s enterprise. He 
set down his cup with a sigh and 
cleared his throat. 

‘*Miss Brooks’s plan,’’ he said 
mildly, ‘‘ is highly creditable to her. 
It is an evidence of rare good feeling ; 
but it must, I fear, be regarded as 
impracticable.”’ 

He spoke pompously, very much as 
he did in the pulpit, but not because 
such a way of talking was natural or 
pleasant to him. No man was simpler, 
no man less conscious of his own dig- 
nity on ordinary occasions than the 
Archdeacon. But when he was in the 
presence of Lady Kenure he could 
not help expressing himself in rounded 
periods. 

‘*You hear what the Archdeacon 
says,’’ said Lady Kenure to her niece. 
‘Your plan is quite impracticable. I 
felt sure that he would agree with 
me.”’ 

‘*T am sorry,’ said Eleanor obsti- 
nately, ‘‘ that I cannot agree either 
with you or the Archdeacon.”’ 

‘* Your uncle,’’ said Lady Kenure, 
‘‘is seriously angry, very seriously 
angry indeed.’’ 

Eleanor smiled. The Archdeacon’s 
eyes—neither of the ladies was looking 
at him—twinkled. It was not easy 
for any one who knew Lord Kenure to 
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be much frightened by the threat of his 
anger. He was an old gentleman who 
had long before, in the early years of 
his married life, learned to take a 
humorous view of life. He and the 
Archdeacon had a gocd deal in com- 
mon, and were excellent friends. They 
both made a habit of agreeing with 
Lady Kenure. 

‘““The philanthropic _methods,”’ 
said the Archdeacon, *‘ adapted for the 
amelioration of the lapsed masses of the 
great English cities would be quite out 
of place in Western Connaught. As 
I understand you, Miss Brooks, you 
propose to establish what is called a 
settlement among our poor people 
similar to those which are doing such 
excellent work in the East End of 
London.”’ 

‘*T hope to do that in the end,”’ said 
Eleanor Brooks, ‘‘ but at first I shall 
simply take lodgings in one of the cot- 
tages. I shall learn by personal ex- 
perience how the people live, get into 
touch with them, and gradually elevate 
them. A settlement, as we under- 
stand the word in England, may come 
afterwards. I must begin by master- 
ing the problem of these agricultural 
slums.”’ 

** Preposterous,’’ said Lady Kenure. 

** An important Government 
Board,’’ said the Archdeacon, “is 
already engaged.”’ 

‘*“ You will understand, Eleanor,” 
said Lady Kenure, ‘‘ that if you per- 
sist in this absurd plan you will render 
it impossible for me to ask you here 
again. I cannot have you in this 
house if you make a public fool of 
yourself.”’ 

‘““My dear aunt,’? said Eleanor; 
** I’ve lived and worked in a London 
settlement ever since I left Girton, and 
you never made the slightest objection 
to——’’ 

** What is possible in London,”’ said 
Lady Kenure, ‘‘ is out of the question 
here. London and Connaught are en- 
tirely different places. The Archdea- 
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con, I am sure, agrees with me in 
that.”’ 

The Archdeacon did, and said so. 
He even appealed to Miss Brooks, 
calling on her to admit that her aunt’s 
statement was true. She turned on 
him. 

‘*T can’t understand,’’ she said, 
‘“how you can be content to live in 
the midst of all this degradation and 
misery without making the smallest 
effort to elevate the poor people 
around you. As a clergyman, I should 
have supposed——’”’ 

‘** Eleanor,’’ said Lady Kenure, “ I 
shall not allow you to speak disre- 
spectfully of the Church in this 
house.”’ 

‘* There is a Government Board,’’ 
said the Archdeacon, ‘‘ which is using 
every effort to——’’ 

‘“‘ If,’’ said Lady Kenure, interrupt- 
ing him and addressing her niece, 
** you have no more sense of decency 
than to mix up the sacred truths of re- 
ligion with your own ridiculous fads, I 
am exceedingly sorry that I asked the 
Archdeacon here this afternoon. You 
ought to consider——”’ 

The Archdeacon felt for his hat, 
which he had laid down beside his 
chair. 

‘*If Miss Brooks,’’ he said, rising 
to his feet as he spoke, ‘‘ would take 
counsel with some of the officials of 
the Government Board of which I 
spoke, men who have been engaged 
for years in the kind of work which 
Miss Brooks has at heart——’’ 

**I don’t wonder that you are 
going,’’ said Lady Kenure. ‘“‘ After 
the way Eleanor has spoken to you I 
couldn’t expect——’’ 

She rang the bell, and the Arch- 
deacon left the room in charge of a 
servant. 


II. 


** His lordship,’’ said the footman, 
““ would be obliged if you’d speak to 
him for a few minutes in the library.’’ 

Lord Kenure rose from a deep chair 
and welcomed the Archdeacon. He 
told the footman to shut the door, and 
then took a box of cigars from the 
chimney-piece. 

“You need one,”’ he said. 
must. Have a nip of whisky ?’’ 


** You 
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The Archdeacon refused the whisky, 
but he lit a cigar. He felt that his 
nerves required soothing. 

‘* How did it end? ”’ 
Kenure. 

‘It hasn’t exactly ended yet,’’ said 
the Archdeacon. ‘‘ But I think that 
Miss Brooks will get her own way. 
She’s very like Lady Kenure in some 
respects.”’ 

‘*Very. That’s what makes things 
so difficult for me.’’ 

‘* T don’t see what you can do in the 
matter,’’ said the Archdeacon. ‘* Lady 
Kenure said you would be very angry, 
but I don’t think Miss Brooks believed 
her.”’ 

‘*Did you succeed in making out 
exactly what it is she means to do?— 
Eleanor, I mean. I’ve heard the sub- 
ject discussed a good deal, but somehow 
I failed to pick up the details. They 
both seemed to think I understood ; but 
I didn’t.”’ 

‘*Miss Brooks,’’ said the Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘ means to go and live in one 
of the cabins——”’ 

**On my estate?’’ 

‘* So I understand. She wants to get 
into touch with the people’s life in 


asked Lord 


order that she may elevate them 
and——’’ 

‘* Did she say elevate ?”’ 

‘*T think so. She certainly meant 


a 

‘* Good heavens !’’ said Lord Kenure, 
‘* how frightful !’’ 

‘“It is. The people won’t understand 
it in the least. It’s all very well doing 
that kind of thing in London. I don’t 
know much about London, but I’ve 
been led to believe that the lapsed 
masses there are educated up to phil- 
anthropy, and like it. Our people are 
quite different. They won’t have the 
remotest idea what she’s at, and they 
won’t know how to treat her. It will 
be very awkward, very awkward in- 
deed. Almost anything may happen.’’ 

‘* We must do our best,’’ said Lord 
Kenure, ‘‘to save her from _ serious 
unpleasantness. I have a great affec- 
tion for Eleanor. I shouldn’t like——”’ 

‘‘ But what can we do? We’re per- 
fectly helpless.’’ 

‘* We might select a house for her to 
go to,’’ said Lord Kenure, ‘‘ a decent 
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house in which they could give her a 
room to herself.’’ 

**] doubt if she’d go to it to please 
you.’’ 

She wouldn't, of course; but you 
might recommend her strongly not to 
go to that particular house, and I 
should definitely forbid her.’’ 

** Ah!” said the Archdeacon. 

‘* She’s very like her aunt in some 
respects,’’ said Lord Kenure. ‘‘ Now, 
can you suggest a house ?”’ 

‘*Tom Geraghty, of Cloonacarragh, 
is a respectable man, and his wife is a 
very decent woman. They have seven 
children, but I think they could man- 
age to pack in so that Miss Brooks 
could have the room at the back of the 
kitchen.’’ 

‘* Could you see Tom some time to- 
morrow and explain things to him a 
bit ?”’ 

‘** Of course.’”’ 

** Get him to understand,’’ said Lord 
Kenure, ‘‘ that when she begins to 
elevate him he’s to be elevated, gradu- 
ally, of course, but without making a 
fuss about it. I'll pay anything you 
think reasonable up to a pound a 
week.’’ 

‘*Tom will be all right,’’ said the 
Archdeacon. ‘* The whole difliculty 
will be with his wife. You see, the 
elevating is sure to begin inside the 
house. It'll be very hard on Mrs. 
Geraghty. She has enough on her 
hands as it is with seven children.’’ 

‘*I suppose I’d better give her a 
pound a week, too. It’ll come very 
expensive if Eleanor holds out for any 
time.”’ 

** She won’t,’’ said the Archdeacon, 
confidently. 

‘* T’ll send down some house-linen,’ 
said Lord Kenure; ‘‘I expect the 
Geraghty’s sheets——”’ 

**] don’t think they’ll have any 
sheets.”’ 

‘*And food, of course. You must 
arrange that with Mrs. Geraghty.’’ 

**]’m sure,’’ said the Archdeacon, 
‘* that Miss Brooks will insist on eat- 
ing exactly what the Geraghtys have. 
She spoke in the most determined 
way. I don’t think she’ll agree——”’ 

‘*‘Then I must feed the whole 
Geraghty family while she’s there. I 
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shall send cold pies and boiled hams 
and pressed beef and things of that 
sort down to the rectory every even- 
ing, and you must get Tom Geraghty 
to fetch them after dark. Mrs. 
Geraghty will present them at meal 
times as if théy were the ordinary food 
of the family. I don’t suppose Tom 
or the children will object.’’ 

** Not in the least ; but-—-—”’ 

The Archdeacon paused. He saw 
a serious objection to the plan, but he 
did not like to put it into words. Lady 
Kenure, following the advice given by 
Solomon’s mother, locked well to the 
ways of her household, and it would 
not be easy to smugg!e large quanti- 
ties of pies, hams, and beef out of the 
kitchen of Kenure Castle without de- 
tection. 

‘‘The Geraghtys,’’ said the Arch- 
deacon, ‘* will be delighted, but-—-—”’ 
Lord Kenure caught his meaning. 

** ’ll pay for it all myself,’’ he said ; 
and I'll tip the cook to keep her 
quiet. After all, why shouldn’t I tip 
my own cook? I’m constantly having 
to tip other people’s butlers. I sup- 
pose I shall have to tip the housemaid, 
too, so as to get the sheets and things. 
] suppose it is the housemaid, the up- 
per housemaid, that hus the charge 
of them. Do you happen to know, 
Archdeacon, if it is the upper house- 
maid? ‘There’s no use my tipping the 
wrong woman. ‘This business will be 
expensive enough without that.’”’ 


se 


‘*T don’t know,”’ said the Arch- 
deacon. ‘‘ There’s a servant called 
the stillroom maid, and it might be 
her.’’ 

‘*It’s not,’’ said Lord Kenure. 
‘* She manages the jam. _I know that. 
They’d never give the jam and bed- 
clothes to the same woman. Think 
how unpleasant it would be if she went 
straight from the one to the other 
without washing her hands.’’ 

‘*T still think,’’ said the Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘that it would be much 
better if Miss Brooks could be per- 
suaded to consult the officials of the 
Board. I’m sure they’d find her a job 
of some sort which would suit her. 
They employ all kinds of people, and 
I expect they'd be glad enough to give 
Miss Brooks a roving inspectorship, 
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especially as she wouldn’t want to be 
paid.”’ 

‘** There’s 
that.’’ 

‘*T suppose not. But wouldn’t it 
be as well for you to try her? ”’ 

‘* You tell me,’’ said Lord Kenure, 
‘‘that her mind is made up, and if it 
is we can’t alter it. She’s very like 
her aunt in some respects, and you 
know as well as I do——’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the Archdeacon sadly. 

‘“You see the Gerayhtys,’’ said 
Lord Kenure, ‘‘ and I’ll make all 
arrangements with the cook and the 
housemaid. We can do no more.”’ 


no use talking about 


Ill. 


A week later the Archdeacon dined 
at Kenure Castle. He had the honour 
of giving his arm to Lady Kenure and 


the pleasure of sitting opposite a 
pleasant-looking girl, another niece, 


unlike her aunt in 
character, who had 
been summoned by telegram to take 
Eleanor’s place in the household. She 
chatted cheerfully about motoring in 
France and appeared to be uninterested 
in any branch of philanthropic work. 
Eleanor’s enterprise was not even 
mentioned during dinner. Afterwards, 
when the ladies had left the room, the 
Archdeacon introduced the subject. 

‘*Tom Geraghty was up with me 
last night,’’ he said. 

‘“* Well? ’’ said Lord Kenure, ‘‘ How 
is she getting on? She’s had two days 
of it now.”’ 

** Capitally so far,’’ said the Arch- 
deacon. ‘* There’s hardly been a 
hitch. Tom likes her greatly, and his 
wife is getting reconciled to the situa- 
tion.’’ 


this time quite 
appearance and 


‘**I suppose she’s scarcely got into 
her stride yet. I mean to say she 
hasn't started trying to elevate them.’’ 

‘*Oh, ves, he has. She began at 
once. The very minute she arrived 
she swept out the kitchen and then 
offered to cook the wmner. Mrs. 
Geraghty said there was no necessity 
for her to trouble about that, because 
the dinner was all cooked except the 
potatoes. It was, you know. She 
had the cold chicken pie, the ham, and 
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the pressed beef which had been sent 
down the night before.” 

‘*T hope she didn’t bring them all 
out at once. That would be likely to 
rouse Eleanor’s suspicions.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Archdeacon, ‘I 
warned her not to do that. I told her 
to begin with the ham. She kept the 
pie and the pressed beef in a cupboard 
until she noticed the thorough way 
Miss Brooks cleaned the kitchen. 
Then she hid them under the bed and 
told the children she’d skelp any one 
she found crawling after them. 
Dinner went off very well. Miss 
Brooks said she supposed the ham 
came from one of their own pigs, and 
Tom said it did, and that he’d cured it 
himself. By the way, I wish you’d tell 
the cook not to glaze the next one. 
Tom said she asked his wife a lot of 
questions about the glazing, and Mrs. 
Geraghty had to say that the eldest 
girl learned to do it from a travelling 
cookery teacher the Board sent 
round.’”’ 

‘‘ That might very well have been 
true,’’ said Lord Kenure. ‘‘ The last 
cookery demonstration that was held 
in the convent they were icing cakes.’’ 

‘* It might have been true,’’ said the 
Archdeacon, ‘* but as a matter of fact 
it wasn’t. The Geraghty girl had 
never been near a cookery class! 

‘* What happened next? ”’ 

‘* After dinner Miss Brooks helped 
to wash up. Then she took Mrs. 
Geraghty out for a walk and talked 
to her about the way mothers ought to 
bring up children. Tom says his wife 
took it very well, better than he would 
have expected, considering that she has 
seven children and must know some- 
thing about them, whereas Miss Brooks 
has none.”’ 

‘* That wouldn't prevent her know- 
ing all about them,’’ said Lord Kenure. 
‘** Her aunt has no children either, and 
she runs a Mother’s Union.’’ 

‘*In the evening,’’ said the Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘ there was very nearly being 
a row. Miss Brooks wanted to wash 
all the children—bath them, you know. 
The children naturally objected. So 
did Mrs. Geraghty. She regarded the 
proposal as a personal insult.’’ 

‘*] expect Eleanor bathed them all 
the same.”’ 


‘* She did. Tom took his wife out- 
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side the house, and reasoned with her. 
He had a hard job, and in the end he 
had to tell her that you were paying 
him £2 a week to be kind to Miss 
Brooks, as well as the food you sent 
down. He hadn’t mentioned the money 
before, thinking, I suppose, that he'd 
be able to keep it in his own pocket.’’ 


** Did he own up to the whole £2 at 
once ?’’ 


‘“No, he didn’t. He began at 
7s. 6d., and rose by 5s. a week, until 
his wife agreed to have the children 
bathed. She gave in at 37s. 6d., and 
then he thought he might as well con- 
fess to the extra half-crown. He was 
in a bad temper when he had finished, 
and by his own account he threatened 
the children in the most frightful way 
if any one of them dared so much as to 
whimper, however hard Miss Brooks 
scrubbed them. Mrs. Geraghty did 
her best with them, too, once she heard 
about the money. She promised them 
a slice of ham each to eat in bed if they 
allowed Miss Brooks to do what she 
liked to them.’’ 

**T should think that nearly finished 
the ham.”’ 

“It did. Fortunately, they had eggs 
enough to go round at breakfast next 
morning. Miss Brooks gave Mrs. 
Geraghty a great talking to about the 
way she made tea. She threw out 
what was in the tea-pot—stewed, I 
expect. You know the way the country 
people like it. She said it was poison, 
and made some fresh. Tom said it 
was the poorest stuff he ever tasted, 
but he put up with it. After breakfast 
Miss Brooks turned to and tidied the 
house. Mrs. Geraghty was perfectly 
right in moving the pie and the pressed 
beef when she did. The cupboard was 
one of the first places Miss Brooks went 
for. She threw out a lot of things. 
Tom says his wife said they were valu- 
able clothes, and that he expected you’d 
pay for them.’’ 

** I shall have to, of course.”’ 

** Miss Brooks called them dirty rags 
and used a word about them which 
Tom appeared to think was profane, 
but, as far as I could make out, it was 
nothing worse than ‘ insanitary.’ That 
kept her pretty well occupied till dinner 
time. There was very nearly being 
trouble then over the pie.’? 








** Was it glazed too?’’ 

‘It was, but that wouldn’t have 
mattered. Mrs. Geraghty had ex- 
plained the glazing quite satisfactorily. 
Unfortunately, Miss Brooks recog- 
nised the dish. It appears to have 
been some peculiar kind of earthen- 
ware——”’ 

‘“Good heavens!’’ said Lord 
Kenure. ‘‘ What a fool the cook is! 
She must have sent it down in one of 
those purple dishes my wife bought 
two years ago in Bavaria. No won- 
der Eleanor looked crcoked at it. I 
don’t suppose there’s any of that 
crockery in Ireland outside of this 
house. What happened? ’’ 


‘*Tom couldn’t think what to say. 
All he could do, according to his own 
account, was to wink at his wife. Miss 
Brooks caught him in the act. 
Whether she had any suspicion of the 
truth or not, I can’t say. If she had, 
Mrs. Geraghty put her off the track 
completely.’’ 

‘“How did she do it? I’d have 
thought that was an uncommonly 
nasty situation.”’ 

** She said she’d stolen the dish, and 
told a long story about one day she 
was up here selling eggs, and saw the 
dish lying outside on the kitchen win- 
dcw-sill. Miss Brooks didn’t say a 
word at the time, but afterwards she 
gave Mrs. Geraghty an awful talking 


to. The poor woman was sitting 
under a haystack when Tom found 
her. She said she wouldn't go 


through it again if you doubled the 
money you were giving. It took Tom 
al! his time to pacify her. In the 
evening Miss Brooks bathed all the 
children again. Fortunately Tom had 
bought twopennyworth of sweets, 
thinking something of the sort might 
happen, so there wasn’t much trouble. 
Mrs. Geraghty was too cowed to make 
a fuss, but she wouldn’t let Miss 
Brooks touch the baby. The rest of 
them she left to their fate.’’ 

**T don’t suppose it’ll do them any 
harm,’’ said Lord Kenure. 

‘*I don't know. That amount of 
washing must be very severe when 
you’re not used to it. Tom says the 
eldest girl had a frightful cold after 
the first night, and that. he wouldn’t 
be surprised if she was in consumption 
































this morning. I didn’t hear how she 
was.”’ 
‘* She’ll hardly die, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* She’ll die some day,’’ said the 
Archdeacon ; ‘‘ and even if it’s not till 
she’s eighty everybody will always put 
it down to the washing. They’ll say 
it undermined her constitution.”’ 

A footman entered the room while 
the Archdeacon was speaking. ‘‘ I beg 
pardon, sir,’’ he said, but there’s a 
man of the name of Geraghty at the 
door who wants to see you.”’ 

‘“* Geraghty ! ’’ said the Archdeacon. 
**Not Tom Geraghty ? ”’ 

** T’ll inquire, sir.’’ 

‘If it is Tom Geraghty,”’ said Lord 
Kenure, ‘‘ you’d better show him in 
here.”’ 

‘*Something must have’ gone 
wrong,’’ said the Archdeacon when 
the footman leit the room; ‘‘ some- 
thing serious, I fear.’’ 


“Can that child possibly have 
died? ’’ 
‘*T don’t think so. Not yet. The 


” 


most rapid cases last a few wecks. 

‘* Perhaps he’s only come to return 
the pie-dish. Eleanor would very 
likely insist on some act of reparation 
of that kind.”’ 

The footman, having satisfied him- 
self that he had got the right man, 
ushered Tom Geraghty into the 
dining-room. 

‘*Is she dead?’’ asked the Arch- 
deacon, ‘‘ or is it only the pie-dish?”’ 

‘She is not dead,’’ said Geraghty, 
‘but she’s gone from us after using 
language the like of which I never 
listened to, and what’s more, won’t 
stand.’”’ 

‘* You ought to have brought her up 
better,’’ said the Archdeacon. “ae 
must have been from you that she 
learned to swear.’”’ 

‘‘ Brought her up! ”’ said Geraghty. 
“Tf I’d had the bringing up of that 
one I’d—— ”’ 

‘Who are you talking about?’’ 


asked Lord Kenure. ‘‘ Your own 
daughter or Miss Brooks? ”’ 

“It’s the young lady,’’ said 
Geraghty, ‘‘ that his reverence sent 


déwn to us. Faith, it’s hard-earned 
money what a man would get for 
keeping the likes of her. Never a 
minute’s peace there’s been in the 
house since she came into it, and at the 
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latter end she turned outrageous 
altogether.”’ 
‘‘ What happened?’ asked the 
Archdeacon. 


‘‘Take a glass of whisky,’”’ said 
Lord Kenure. ‘‘ It’s there on the side- 
board behind you; and then teil us 
what has happened as calmly as you 
can.’’ 

The whisky did something to re- 
store Tom Geraghty’s temper. 

‘*There was talk at dinner,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ about the bit of meat that was 
in it, the same that his lordship sent 
down.”’ 

‘** The presed beef,’’ said Lord Ken- 
ure. ‘‘ Was there anything wrong 
with it? ”’ 

‘* TI wouldn’t ask to fault it myself,’’ 
said Geraghty, ‘‘ but the young lady 
seemed someways uneasy in her mind 
about it. There was no end to the 
questions she was asking. At the 
latter end herself said it was a present 
she had from a niece of her own that 
was cook in a big hotel beyond in 
America, who did be sending a trifle 
home to the children now and again.’’ 

‘“Did she believe that?” asked 
Lord Kenure. 

‘**T wouldn’t say she did, but she let 
it pass. And we got on quiet and easy 
enough till near bedtime, barring that 
she had the children’s tempers riz with 
washing them again, and me after for- 
getting to buy sweets for them. Any- 
way that passed off too, and away 
with her to bed. I’ll say that much 
for her, she was always one for going 
early to her bed. Well, hardly ever 
had I got my pipe lit before she was 
in on us, and her with very little on 
her, so that I’d be ashamed. ‘ What’s 
up with you now?’ says herself. ‘ Is 
it mad you are?’ ‘Look at that,’ 
says she, holding up the end of one 
of the sheets your lordship was after 
sending down for her. ‘ What of it?’ 
says I, ‘is it not good enough for 
you?’ “Look at it,’ she says, 
‘what’s that in the corner of it? Is 
all you have in this house stole?’ says 
she. I looked at it, and sure enough 
there was a kind of a little crown in 
the corner of it and a big ‘ K’ under- 
neath that. “You blasted robbers,’ 
says she, ‘ May the devil Aes 

‘“Come now,’’ said Lord Kenure, 
** those can’t be her exact words.’* 
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‘‘If they’re not,’’ said Geraghty, 
‘they’re mighty like them. Only hers 
was worse. I’d have stood it myself 
on account of the respect I have for 
your lordship and his reverence here, 
but herself up and told her the truth.’’ 

‘““The whole of it?’’ said Lord 
Kenure. 
‘*Every word,’’ said Geraghty, 
and you never seen a young lady so 
put about. At the end of that she went 
back and put her clothes on her——”’ 

The footman entered the room while 
Geraghty was speaking. 

‘* Her ladyship’s compliments, my 
lord, and she'd be obliged if your lord- 
ship would join her in the big drawing- 
room.”’ 

‘* James,’’ said Lord’ Kenure, ‘is 
Miss Brooks there ?’’ 

** Miss Brooks has just come in, my 
lord.”’ 

‘Come along, Archdeacon,’’ said 
Lord Kenure. 

‘**T think,’’ said the Archdeacon, 
** that I shall slip off home. You will 
make my apologies to Lady Kenure.’’ 

‘* No, Iwon’t. You shall come with 
me. Y ou are just as much responsible 
as I am.”’ 

He took the Archdeacon by the arm, 
and they went together into the draw- 
ing-room. Lady Kenure sat on the 
sofa, with her arm round Eleanor, who 
looked dishevelled. The other niece 
sat on a remote chair by herself, and 
seemed nervous and frightened. Lord 
Kenu:e glanced at the Archdeacon. 
His eyes expressed apprehension. The 
situation was sufficiently uncomfort- 
able. 

‘I want some’ explanation,’’ said 
Lady Kenure, ‘‘ of the way in which 
‘Eleanor has been treated.”’ 

‘Tom Geraghty,’’ said Lord 
Kenure, ‘‘ is still in the dining-room. 
I will go and fetch him.’ 

‘Let me go,’’ said the Archdeacon. 

‘“‘ Who is this Tom Ge raghty ?”’ 

‘‘He’s the man in whose house I 
stayed,’’ said Eleanor. 

‘I always said the whole thing was 
preposterous, preposterous and absurd 
to the last degree, but——’’ 

‘It was,’’ said Lord Kenure, with 
an air of relief. ‘‘1I don’t see that 
Eleanor has any one to blame but her- 
self,’* 


se 
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‘* But,’’ said Lady Kenure emphatic. 
ally, ‘‘ that’s no reason why the poor 
gifl should have been held up to public 
ridicule. Will you kindly explain to 
me——”’ 

‘*The cook,’’ said Lord Kenure, 
** olazed the ham and the pie without 
orders from me. I suppose she glazed 
the pressed beef too. I didn’t tell her 
oo. 

“I mean to speak to the cook to- 
morrow morning,’’ said Lady Kenure, 
‘‘and pack her back to London as 
soon as ever I can get another.”’ 

‘* She deserves it thoroughly,’’ said 
Lord Kenure. 

‘** But that will not explain the ex- 
trz ordinary conspiracy ——”’ 

‘It was the Archdeacon who sug- 
gested——”’ 

‘*T suggested nothing,’’ said the 
Archdeacon, ‘‘except that Miss 
Brooks should get into touch with the 
officials of the Board which has charge 
of this district. I still think that 
would have been the proper course for 
her to take. In fact, I am more con- 
vinced of it than ever.’’ 

‘* Eleanor, my dear,’’ said Lady 
Kenmure, turning to her niece, ‘* you 
are over-tired. 1 think you had better 
go to bed. I shall find out from your 
uncle exactly what has happened.” 

Eleanor, followed by the other niece, 
who scemed glad to escape, left the 
room. 

‘I tcink,’’ said the Archdeacon, 
‘* that I had better say gocd-night.”’ 

gels 2 it!’ said Lady Kenure, 
frigid ‘ { do not profess to under- 

and — you can reconcile your con- 
aa —your conscience as a digni- 
tary of the Church—to the part you 
have played ia humiliating an unfor- 
tunate girl, who was trying to do the 
sort of work witch you have syste- 
matically neglected.”’ 

‘Miss Brooks said something like 
that before,’”’ said the Archdeacon. ‘‘ I 
can only say that as long as there is a 
Government Board——’”’ 

‘ Good-night !’’ said Lady Kenure, 
decisiv ely. 

Lord Kenure looked sadly after the 
Archdeacon. Then he sat down and 
folded his hands. He had a bad half- 
hour before him, 
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N the dim corner among the palms, 
| where he had led her, they could 
still hear the music and the click 

of dancing feet. 

‘“I—I mustn’t stay long, 
said the girl. 

‘‘] know, but there’s something that 
I must say to you, Madge !’’ answered 
he young man. 

‘You know—what father thinks,”’ 
Madge Rivers _ said. She was 
graciously tall and slender, and her 
dark, bright eyes were apt to haunt a 
man’s dreams. 

“Yes, he thinks I’m a_ rotter, 
Dicky Slade answered serenely. ‘‘ An 
idle good-for-nothing, incapable of 
decent work!’’ He smiled lazily—a 
spare young fellow with a soft Irish 


Dicky !”’ 


” 


tongue. His reckless grey eyes con- 
trasted oddiy with the quiet good 


humour of his face. 
“He thinks you ought to prove 
yourself, show yourself capable of 


hard work,’’ Madge said rather sadly. 
‘And I—I know you could do it, 
Dicky ! ’’ 

“IT could—turn the world upside 
down—to set you smiling, Madge! ”’ 
Dicky said fervently. 


** And I’ve got 
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my chance at last. 
Vigors to-day.” 

Madge sank into a_ basket-chair, 
slim hands clasped in her lap, dark 
eyes fixed eagerly upon Dicky’s face. 

‘You've heard of Sir Corny, of 
course? He’s been most things in his 
time, they say—actor, barkeeper, 
circus man, diamond thief, and miner ! 
He's got heaps of dollars now, and it’s 
he who’s running this new paper. He 
means to make a success of the rag, at 
any cost. Weill, I saw him this after- 
noon, and suggested myself, quite 
courteously, for a lucrative post upon 
his staff.’’ 

‘* And what did he say, Dicky?” 

‘* Oh, he seemed amused and a trifle 
surprised. Asked me for my qualifica- 


I saw Sir Corny 


tions. I told him, a brilliant literary 
style and a _ natural genius for 
journalism ! He just shrugged his 
great shoulders, and admired my 


modesty. ‘ What I want,’ he said ‘ is 
a man who’ll get me a scoop—a 
genuine, copper-bottom scoop!’ ”’ 
‘* Whatever did he mean, Dicky? ”’ 
‘* Something exclusive and startling, 
something really bizarre that will start 
people talking about his paper. ‘I'll 
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give you vour chance, young man,’ he 
said. ‘Go and do something, any- 
thing short of murder, that’ll make a 
really gaudy story, and you shall have 


a job. I give you a week!’ ”’ 

***I’m game,’ I told him. ‘ But if 
I get into trouble finding your story, 
what then?’ 

** He grinned. ‘ Oh, that’ll be your 
own look out entirely,’ he answered 
callously. ‘ But if the story is really 
Al, and you’ve stopped short of 
murder, I dare say I can see you 
through. You can get out now. I’m 
busy.’ So I came away.”’ 

Madge was laughing, with bright, 
half-frightened eyes. 

** Oh, Dicky, as if you weren’t mad 
enough in the ordinary way = 

‘* You wrong me, Madge. There’s 
no more prudent and timid man 
living than myself. But I'm going 
to grip this chance. I’m off this 
very moment to ijook for it. I 
only looked in at this silly dance to 
tell you. And, if it comes off, Madge, 
what then? ”’ 

She rose slowly to her feet, an ex- 
quisite soft colour in her cheeks. 

‘* Oh, you—you know what I think 
of you!”’ she said softly. 

He caught her slender, white-gloved 
hands and bent his head above them. 
The laughing, reckless light in his eyes 
was softened for a moment. 

*“Madge, you lovely darling, I 
swear I’ll make good! ’”’ he whispered. 

A moment later he led her back to 
the dancers, and himself went out 
from the house into the streets. 

They were filled with tawny fog. 
The chill of the winter night struck 
freshly at his face. He walked with 
a springy step, and his cheeks were a 
trifle flushed and his eyes were spark- 
ling, although he had not tasted wine. 
** Begad, but it is a night made for 
wild sport and adventure!’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘ The pity of it, that you 
never find a thing if you are out to look 
for it!”’ 

But for once that steady rule was to 
be broken. That night, in the very 
mood for wild sport as he was, Dicky 
Slade was to chance upon adventure 
mad enough to satisfy even his far 
from sober heart. 

It began with a voice heard dimly 
through the fog, a voice with a rau- 
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cous Cockney accent that apparently 
bewailed the injustice of the world in 
general, and cursed the perfidy of 
one man in particular. 

‘* And may I be tarred and feathered 
and then set light to,’’ concluded the 
voice, ‘‘ if I do not get even with Mr, 
blooming Gabriel Godfrey this very 
night ! ”’ 

Dicky Slade hurried forward, and by 
the blurred light of a lamp-post he 
was aware of two extraordinary 
figures. 

One of them, to whom the voice had 
belonged, was short and squat, and 
arrayed in the flowing red and white 
robes of a circus clown. The face 
that crowned this garish figure was 
flat and broad, and adorned with a 
mouth that seemed to stretch from ear 
to ear. Above a snub nose twinkled 
small green eyes, made naturally for 
good temper, despite their present 
rage. The little man was dancing as 
he cursed Beside him, its passive 
rigidity in odd contrast to his restless 
excitement, towered the slim figure of 
an Indian native, clad in garments of 
bright green, spangled with gold, such 
garments as one associates with a 
circus trainer of wild beasts. They 
stood in the centre of a quiet London 
square, these two weird figures, and 
as Dicky Slade came up, a policeman 
advanced upon them from the foggy 
shadows. 

** Now, then, what’s all this noise?” 
he inquired sternly. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, got up like this? ”’ 

The little man dressed as a clown 
turned eagerly upon the speaker, 
apparently welcoming the prospect of 
an increased audience. ‘‘ ’Ave you a 
feelin’ ’eart under your _ hofficial 
tunic?’’ he asked earnestly. ‘“‘ Are 
you one, in spite of your great ugly 
’elmet, ’0o will sympathise with them 
as ’as been wronged? ”’ 

The policeman crimsoned. 

‘* None of your impudence ”” he 
began angrily, and it was then that 
Dicky Slade intervened, moved by an 
instinct which seemed to whisper that 
here was the beginning of such an 
adventure as he craved. “It’s all 
right, constable,’’ he said pleasantly. 
‘** ll look after these two.’’ 

The policeman was reassured, partly 
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by the sight of a gentleman in an opera 
hat with a white muffler and great 
coat above his evening clothes, and 
still more by the half crown which that 
gentleman slipped into his hand. _He 
vanished into the fog, and Dicky 
Slade, somewhat to his surprise, found 
himself shaking the hand of the little 
clown. 

“| hinsist on grasping your ’and!”’ 
the stranger said solemnly. ‘* ’Ow 
seldom, in this sorry world, does one 
meet a real gentleman! But you are 
one, and I feel in all me bones that 
you'll ’elp this night the wrongs of an 
oppressed countryman and of that 
downtrodden ’eathen!”’ 

He indicated the bespangled native 
with his hand. 

‘““Who on earth are you?” asked 
Dicky Slade, slightly overwhelmed. 
The littlke man answered in a kind of 
stately singsong, with the fluency of 
one who chants an oft-repeated state- 
ment. 

““Me name is ’Ector Rabbits. Me 
father was a cockney coster, me mother 
was a French Jewess, me grandmother 
was Irish, and I ’ave, to me sorrow, a 
Scotch haccent, due to ’aving dwelt 
for hoverlong in Glasgow.”’ 

Dicky Slade gasped. 

“1 shouldn’t worry about the Scotch 
accent,’” he said kindly. ‘‘I should 
never have noticed it myself.’’ 

Mr. Rabbits seemed _ gratified. 
“Very ’andsomely spoke, to be sure,”’ 
he murmured. 

‘“What do you want me to do?” 
asked Dicky Slade. 

Hector Rabbits raised his hand as 
one who orates. 

“Tl tell you in two words. If 
you’re the gentleman I take you for, 
if you wish to ’elp the oppressed, 
you'll come right along and ’elp us 
steal an elephant! ”’ 

Dicky Slade gasped again. 
you drunk? ’”’ he asked. 

Mr. Rabbits was not in the least 
affronted by the question. 

‘““Not now,’’ he answered simply. 
“I may ’ave been a little uplifted, 
though nothing really to make a song 
about, two bloomin’ hours ago, when 
Mr. Gabriel Godfrey forgot ’isself 
sadly and threw me out of ’is blooming 
cireus. But I’m not drunk now—only 
grieved and wishful for revenge.”’ 


** Are 
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‘* Tell me who you are,’’ Dicky 
Slade said patiently. 

‘*Me name is ’Ector Rabbits. Me 
father was a cockney coster ”” be- 
gan Mr. Rabbits, but Dicky stopped 
him. 

‘No, not that again! I mean, tell 
me about the circus, and Mr. Godfrey, 
and—the elephant.”’ 





‘* There ain’t much to tell. We are 
—we was hemployed in Gabriel God- 
frey’s circus until two hours ago. I 
was clown, and the ’eathen there was 
keeper of the elephant, billed as Gunga 
Din, but known more familiarlike as 
Jerry. I ’ave condescended in me own 
haffable way to make almost a chum of 
the ’eathen, ’aving also a warm liking 
for the elephant, a most lovable ani- 
mal when not annoyed. Mr. Godfrey 
came bustin’ in on us in the stables 
two hours ago. We was per’aps play- 
ing the fool a little, as I won’t deny, 
me being a trifle uplifted with beer 
and the ’eathen being partially under 
the hinfluence of some ’eathenish drug. 
But that weren’t no excuse for Mr. 
Godfrey’s coarse violence. ’E kicked 
the ’eathen cruel ’ard, ’e took advan- 
tage of me being uplifted to give me 
an ’iding with ’is whip, and we found 
ourselves in the open air, dressed all 
ready for re’earsal as you see us now, 
flung out neck and crop without clothes 
or wages. And that, after years of 
honest work and comparative teeto- 
talism!”’ 


‘* It does seem hard,”’ agreed Dicky 
Slade sympathetically. 


Mr. Rabbits began to dance once 
more. 


““’Ard! It ain’t no name for it! 
We've been wandering in this blamed 
fog ever since, brooding over our 
wrongs and looking for a friend. I 
wants revenge, seeing that the blood 
of me Irish grandmother won’t stand 
being trod upon. You’re Irish, too, 
sir, I guess, by the way you speak— 
will you hassist us in our scheme of 
rightful vengeance? ”’ 

‘*Do you actually mean—help you 
to steal the elephant? ’’ 


‘*T do, seeing that it’s the pride of 
old Godfrey’s ’ard ’eart and the star 
of the ’ole show. Once old Jerry is in 
our ’ands, ’e will be glad to take us 
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back on ‘is bended knees. Ho, yes, 
the scheme is sound enough, sir !’’ 

‘“ Where will you put the animal 
when you've stolen it?’’ 

Mr. Rabbits made a superb gesture 
with his hand. 

‘* Somethink must be left to chance 
in all great schemes. We shall ’ead 
for the open country, on the elephant, 
and then lie low for a bit.”’ 

It occurred to Dicky Slade that the 
plan of lying low with a stolen elephant 
in one’s possession presented certain 
dificulties, but, as Mr. Rabbits had 
truly remarked, he was Irish and hot 
for wild adventure. Jt was not for 
him to damp the high spirit of this 
extraordinary little man. 

‘* How can I help vou?”’ he asked. 

‘*There’s no show to-night, we 
‘aving just gone into winter quarters 
in the East End. With luck there’ll 
be only one man to deal with at the 
stables. But there may be more. 
That’s where you'll come in. You and 
me will ’old all hopposition in play 
with our fistses, whilst the ’eathen 
there habstracts the elephant. You’re 
no Irishman if you’re not ’andy with 
vour fistses. Also, if Mr. blooming 
Godfrey does ’appen to be on the pre- 
mises I owe it to me self-respect to 
punch ’is fat red nose with me own 
’ands. When these little matters ’ave 
been settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned, we shall just climb 
up on to Jerry’s back and clear out, 
‘ell for leather !”’ 

It was, it must be admitted, a 
scheme of gorgeous possibilities, for 
any one in search of excitement. Dicky 
Slade felt that, to his finger tips. He 
grasped the hand oi Mr. Hector Rab- 
bits. 

‘I’m with you!’’ he exclaimed. 
** And may the special providence that 
looks after drunkards and children be 
with us to-night !”’ 

Mr. Rabbits pressed his hand. 
‘* Ere, ’ere!’’ he said, heartily. ‘‘ Not 
that we're cither children nor drunk— 
properly speaking. But we shall need 
all the ’elp we can get. You might 
shake ’ands with the ’eathen, too, sir. 
We're all three in this little lay to- 
géther, and you'll find him a good pal 
at a pinch, in spite of ‘is cawfee 
colour.” 

When this suggestion had been com- 
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plied with Mr. Rabbits turned and led 
his little party eastwards through the 
fog. 

II. 


It was under a high stone wall in 
what appeared to Dicky to be a pecu- 
liarly villainous slum that their leader 
cried a halt. ‘‘ We are now arrived 
at what may be called our destingna. 
tion,’’ he observed in a hissing whis- 
per. ‘‘ Before we climbs that wall and 
begins hoperations a brief pause for 
refreshments is hallowable.’’ From 
somewhere among his flowing robes he 
produced a black bottle, and handed it 
to Dicky with a_ gesture of quite 
princely courtesy. From motives of 
politeness Mr. Slade put the bottle to 
his lips, and discovered with a chok- 
ing gasp that it contained virulent and 
fiery whisky. Mr. Rabbits, in his turn, 
took a far longer pull, the while the 
bespangled native refreshed himself 
with a dark pellet from a metal box. 

‘* They ’ave their own methods of 
getting ’appy, these ’eathens,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Rabbits tolerantly, re- 
garding the silent native with a kindly 
eye. ‘‘ It ain’t for us to ’urt their feel- 
ings by any display of superiority. 
Now, sir, if you wouldn’t mind giving 


me a back !’’ 
Dicky bent down, Mr. Rabbits 


climbed upon his shoulders, and thence 
sprang nimbly to the wall-top. The 
others followed with the aid of his long 
arm. They dropped with caution into 
a paved yard. 

‘* A great general, such as meself, 
always provides a means of retreat,” 
whispered Hector Rabbits. ‘‘ There- 
fore, our fust step must be to get the 
big gates ajar. Unforchunately, you 
can’t git old Jerry through the eye of 
any blooming needle !”’ 

He slid away abruptly, and they tip- 
toed after him through the yellow 
waves of fog. They found him at work 
upon the bolts of the entrance gates. 
When these had been forced back the 
gates were left to all appearance 
closed. 

‘* What next?’’ Dicky whispered. 
His pulses were leaping almost pain- 
fully, but his eyes were happy and his 
brain felt cool. > 

‘‘ Why, leading out the elephant is 
next, sir!’? answered Hector Rabbits, 





















calmly, almost reprovingly. So might 
a lesser man have spoken of the ab- 
straction of a pug dog! The whisky 
had lent an added soiemnity to Mr. 
Rabbits’s speech. But his green eyes 
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in a dormingtory at the back,’’ he mut- 
tered, as they halted before a door. 
‘* They wiil ’ardly ’ave retired yet, but 
we must just trust to luck.” 

He opened the door noiselessly with 
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“ You cannot check it by hand or even by blasphemy.” 


seemed literally to flame in the misty 
gloom. 

““Mr. Godfrey in ’is discourteous 
‘urry forgot to deprive me of the key 
of the side door,’’ he whispered, and 
advanced without hesitation towards a 
high dark building that loomed out of 
the vapour. ‘‘ Most of the men sleep 





kits, gazing about him. 
door 





his key, and they passed into a large 
chamber, dimly lighted by a great lan- 
tern suspended from the roof. 

‘* Where’s the watchman? Where 
is the beggar ?’’ muttered Hector Rab- 


He locked the 
behind them with’ care. The 


pungent odour of caged beasts was 
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strong in Dicky’s nostrils, and he was 
aware of a row of dens and of eyes 
that gleamed from figures slinking be- 
hind the bars. 

‘We're in ’uge luck, so fur, ap- 
periently,’’ muttered Mr. Rabbits. 
‘** This way for the elephant !”’ 

Across the great room they stole, 
and through another door. And there, 
gigantic in the half-light, towered a 
vast dark form, rocking statelily in its 
pickets. 

‘Let me hintroduce to you, sir, 
Gunga Din, hotherwise known as 
Jerry!’’ whispered the irrepressible 
Mr. Rabbits. ** Hunlock ’is chains, 
Darky,’ whilst we git open the houter 
door. Lorloveaduck! What’s that ?’’ 

A huge, broad-shouldered man, his 
eyes heavy with sleep, stood in the 
doorway, staring in stupid amazement. 

‘* What you doing ’ere, ’Ector?’’ he 
began. 

Mr. Rabbits revealed the decisive 
greatness of his nature. 

“You, Darky, git Jerry loose!’’ he 
hissed. ‘‘ You, sir, git that door un- 
done! J’ll deal with this man-monkey 
and with them that follows !’’ 

He snatched a heavy curved goad 
from the wall and sprang like a small 
tiger at the watchman. That worthy, 
for all his bulk, gave ground before 
him, calling hoarsely for aid. 

‘*°EIp, ’elp!’’ he roared. ‘‘ ’Ere’s 
’Ector Rabbits stealing old Jerry !”’ 

Mr. Rabbits, with menacing goad, 
kept the fellow at a distance. Mean- 
while the native and Dicky were carry- 
ing out their orders at furious speed. 
But Dicky, hearing footsteps, glanced 
back from a stubborn bolt to see the 
timid watchman reinforced by two 
half-clad men. All three advanced at a 
run to carry the doorway where Mr. 
Rabbits stood like Horatio Cocles, 
holding the bridge. Dicky made a 
move to go to his assistance, but it 
was checked by a yell from his intrepid 
leader. 

‘* You git that door open! I'll deal 
with these and a dozen like ’em!”’ 

And as the last bolt yielded Dicky 
saw Mr. Rabbits lower his bullet head 
and charge like a battering ram upon 
his leading foe. His skull caught the 


luckless man beneath the breastbone, 
and he went down 


like a ninepin. 
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Hector Rabbits fell above him, and 
with his fall tripped up the other two. 
But it was the clown who first re- 
gained his feet, and sprang back to the 
doorway with an exultant yell. 

** Hurroo! Old Jerry’s loose and the 
door’s open! You’ve done well! We'll 
slip the bolt be’ind us and be off! 
’Ere’s men in dozens a-raving for our 
hinnocent blood !”’ 

There was indeed little time to spare. 
Two of the first three attackers had 
picked themselves up, and behind them 
other dishevelled men came cursing to 
the rescue. But Hector Rabbits 
slammed the inner door upon their very 
faces and drove home the bolt. 

‘* Lead out that elephant !’’ he com- 
manded. ‘* They’ll ’ave that door down 
in no time, or else they’ll be round 
upon us from be’ind. But if we’re once 
up nothing but bullets can stop us! 
*Ere’s your goad, Darkey !”’ 

The native, seated upon the neck of 
the great elephant, was urging him 
through the lofty outer doors into the 
chilly open air. Gunga Din moved 


with maddening slowness. But he 
swung out at last. 
‘“ Thank goodness, I locked the 


other door! It’s checking ’em for a 
bit, maybe! Get up yourself, sir, be- 
hind Darkey !’? commanded Mr. Rab- 
bits, and himself disappeared in the 
fog, to Dicky’s horror. He had no 
wish to be left stranded with a native 
and a stolen elephant, almost within 
the grip of the owner of the said ele- 
phant. Short as had been their time 
of intercourse he had learned to rely 
upon that strange, resourceful little 
man as a child relies upon its nurse. 
Nevertheless, he scrambled from 
Gunga Din’s knee to a precarious seat 
behind the native. And Hector Rab- 
bits, who thought of everything, came 
running back. 

‘* T’ve got the gates wide open !”’ he 
panted. ‘‘’Ere they come, t!:e blood- 
thirsty blighters !’” 

And indeed a wave of men _ were 
racing round the angle of the great 
building. They were led by a fat, 
raging man whose nose was as a crim- 
son beacon through the fog. Dicky 
Slade, wild with excitement, dragged 
Hector Rabbits up behind him. The 
little man clasped him round the waist 























with one arm, and kissed his other 
hand to the stout leader of the pursuit. 
Gunga Din was almost at the gates. 

‘* That’s Gabriel Godfrey ’imself !’’ 
explained Mr. Rabbits. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
ducky, good-bye! We'll never come 


ome no more! Put the engine at full 
speed, Darkey, and let ’er rip! It’s 
time to go!”’ 

It was. The owner of Gunga Din, 
very near to apoplexy, was almost be- 
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neath the great creature’s feet. . But, 


as Mr. Rabbits had gratefully re- 
marked, a moving elephant is not to be 
stopped save by bullets. You cannot 
check it by hand or even by blasphemy. 
Mr. Godfrey was certainly giving a 
a 


“ Right down the bright-lit Strand thundered those three outlaws.” 


fair trial to the latter. But now Gunga 
Din was in the dark, foggy street, and 
gathering speed under the blows and 
exhortations of his driver. 

‘*Get ’osses and after ’em!” 
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shrieked Gabriel Godfrey. ‘‘ Oh, when 
I catch that ’Ector Rabbits nd 

That gentleman drew out his bottle 
and brandished it affectionately to- 
wards his late employer. 

‘The beauty of stealing an ele- 
phant,’’ he observed thoughtfully to 
Dicky, ‘‘is that you don’t need a 
motor-car to take away the swag. It 
takes it away itself, so to speak. ... 
Lorlumme, sit tight, boys! There's 
somethink wrong with the springs of 
this car! It ’as a most uneasy 
motion !”’ 





aut. 


Very soon they had lost their way in 
a maze of foggy streets. No just man 
could, in the circumstances, blame 
the native driver for this. Neither did 
Hector Rabbits, almost invariably a 
man of generous tolerance. 

‘* We’re fairly lost, I take it,’’ he re- 
marked, after Gunga Din, whose first 
wild gallop had been swiftly steadied, 
had been wandering for what seemed 
hours in the bewildering fog. ‘‘ But 
I’m not exactly censuring you, Darkey, 
becos of our straying. You was 
naturally flustered a trifle at seeing 
Mr. Godfrey so upset again. And you 
ain’t a Cockney born. But we’re lost, 
none the less. All these blame streets 
look alike in this blame fog !”’ 

But it was to the fog that they owed 
the fact that they had not been mobbed 
long before. As it was, the sudden 
glimpse of a mounted elephant break- 
ing out of the fog to be as swiftly en- 
gulfed again had given many cabmen 
and passers-by vague longings for 
some assurance of their own sanity. 
And the same theory had caused 
several policemen to decide, for the 
sake of their wives and families, not to 
report to incredulous superiors the 
alarming apparition that had burst 
upon them. 

‘* What are we to do?’’ Dicky asked 
calmly. 

Mr. Rabbits became vaguely scien- 
tific. 

‘* They do say as ’ow, if you give a 
lost ’oss its ’ead, it’ll take you back to 
its stable, or its old ’ome. But we 
don’t want to go back to the East End, 
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nor yet to India. . . . ’Ullo, the fog’s 
surely thinning !”’ 

It was. They had come with start- 
ling suddenness into an almost clear 
oasis. 

““Do my eyes deceive me, or is 
them buildings the Law Courts?” 
hissed Mr. Rabbits. ‘‘ Gorlumme, it is 
—and what’s more, ’ere’s old Godfrey 
and ’is mounted legions ’ot upon our 
blooming ’eels !’’ 

Dicky Slade twisted his head round 
with an anxious thrill, and was aware 
of strident yells from a motley horde 
galloping up Fleet-street! Even at 
that distance Mr. Gabriel Godfrey’s 
nose was not to be mistaken. And at 
that moment a policeman challenged 
them from the kerb. 

*“ Stop there, stop at once! What 
—what on earth are you doing, and 
what’s your names ?’’ 


Hector Rabbits answered the as- 
tounded’ officer with impressive 
gravity. 


** Me name is ’Ector Rabbits. Me 


father was a Cockney coster, me 
mother was a French Jewess, me 
grandmother Crikey! Darkey, 





they’re on us! Give it old Jerry ’ot 
across the chops! We must do a guy 
right down the blooming Strand! ’It 
‘im ’ard, man, ’e ’asn’t got no 
friends !”’ 

The native needed no second bid- 
ding. Mr. Godfrey and his horsemen 
were close upon them. The goad was 
fiercely plied, Gunga Din swung into 
his rolling gallop, and right down the 
bright-lit Strand thundered those three 
outlaws as surely men never rode be- 
fore. 

It was now shortly after eleven p.m. 
The theatres were disgorging their 
crowds, taxis and hansoms were ply- 
ing a brisk trade. And men and 
women from the pavements and vehi- 
cles saw a spectacle worthy of a mad- 
man’s dreams. Few Englishmen 
have ever seen an elephant gallop. Of 
itself it is a sight to be remembered. 
Here, in this incongruous setting, the 
vision of Gunga Din, stretched at his 
giant best, was doubly, trebly impres- 
sive. And upon his neck and back, 
clinging to each other as he tornadoed 
down the brilliant street, crouched and 
rocked three men—the first, his knees 
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behind the great ears, a dark-skinned 
native clad in spangled green, the 
second an Englishman, top-hatted still 
through all, and once immaculately 
clad, the third, swinging as _ he 
clutched grimly, like a sailor out upon 
the yard-arm in a tearing gale, a little 
clown in motley! Oh! it was a sight 
never to be forgotten by those who 
thronged the Strand that night. All 
stood silent, men and women, as they 
first sighted that amazing portent ; but 
as it passed, to be swiftly followed by 
a rush of horsemen, the spectators 
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pace for long and lived. As it is, me 
poor inside is shook to bits. Aye! 
you may slow Jerry down, Darkey, 
but keep ’im moving all the same. Our 
one chaunce is this blessed fog and 
keeping some’ow in front of the pur- 
soot. They’ll be telephoning and wir- 
ing, and there’ll be motor-cars out and 
mounted slops; but we’ll make the 
open country yet, please the pigs! ”’ 
His tone was cool, and his green 
eyes were as bright as ever. Dicky 
Slade, himself somewhat shaken by 
the stirring nature of their experience, 
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“ The echoes rang to Gunga Din’s hoarse and peevish plaint.” 


broke into cries and shouts that rose 
above the thud of those ponderous 
feet, and excited Gunga Din to even 
more generous efforts. 

Past Charing Cross Station they 
tore, and on past the great column 
from whose summit Nelson’s statue 
keeps its eternal watch. But now the 
fog was thickening once more. It was 


dense about the Haymarket, and at 
the bottom of Waterloo-place Gunga 
Din plunged into a gloom that choked 
the lamps. 

. “‘ Thanks be !’’ gasped Hector Rab- 
its, 


** We couldn’t ’ave kept up that 


turned and gazed at the dauntless little 
man in genuine wonder. 

‘*]T didn’t know there were such 
men as you about !”’ he said, in honest 
admiration. “Are you human? 
Whatever are you made of, man?”” 
Hector Rabbits grinned happily. 

‘* Me father was a Cockney coster, 
me mother was a French Jewess, me 
grandmother was Irish, and I ’ave, to 
me sorrow, a Scotch haccent. But 
I’ve told you that before, maybe.’’ 
His grin grew broader and became 
ecstatic. ‘‘Oh! sir, oh! Darkey, old 
pal, and you, Jerry, me lad, whatever 
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ave we done to deserve all this! What 
a night it’s been; what a scrumptious, 
roarin’ spree! ”’ 

And once again they shook hands, 
there upon the trotting elephant, with 
all the outraged law of London arrayed 
against them. 

IV. 

Dawn was breaking, when at last, 
upon a footsore, jaded steed, they 
made the open country. The three 
outlaws gazed at each other in the 
grey light. The Indian’s dark face re- 
vealed little change, but the two white 
men were pallid and red-eyed for want 
of sleep, and sorely in need of soap 
and razors. 

‘* Does any one happen to have the 
least idea where we are?’’ asked Dicky 
Slade, as Gunga Din_ stumbled 
heavily. 


‘*Heaven only knows!’’ Hector 
Rabbits made answer serenely. ‘‘ I’m 
out of my beat in these parts. 


But we’ve left London and them tire- 
some suburbs be’ind, thank goodness. 
All the same, poor old Jerry could do 
badly with a bite and sup and a rest, 
and he shall ’ave ’em, if I ’ave to 
pull down an ’aystack! I’m not say- 
ing that I couldn’t peck a bit me- 
self.’’ 

It was at that moment that the 
bright sun leaped from a red bank of 
clouds, and as the light mist lifted 
Dicky Slade gave a joyful yell. 

‘* My faith! but that providence I 
mentioned is still with us!’’ he cried. 
**It’s led us blindly to the one place 
where we can find refuge from those 
worrying police and from Mr. God- 
frey, if he’s still on our track. Do you 
see that house ?”’ 

He pointed to a huge, rambling 
mansion of grey stone standing 
within a spreading park. 

‘I do, sir,’? answered Hector Rab- 
bits. ‘‘ It looks a most superior villa 
residence.”’ 

‘* Sir Corny Vigors lives there! He’ll 
see us out of this mess, if any one 
¢an. We’re bound to be caught, if 
we go wandering on.”’ 

‘Aye! we are that,’’ agreed Mr. 
Rabbits. 

‘*Then tell Darkey to turn Jerry 
into the drive past the lodge.’’ 

It was done, and through the open 
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gates Jerry plodded wearily up the 


long winding sweep of gravel. Dicky 
Slade had now assumed command for 
the first time, and he spoke briskly as 
the elephant neared the flight of stone 
steps that led to the front door of the 
great house. 


‘“Do something to make Jerry 
toot !’’ he commanded. 

‘*You ’ear, Darkey,’’ said Hector 
Rabbits. 

Something mystic was done with 
the goad, and next moment the 


echoes rang to Gunga Din’s hoarse 
and peevish plaint. Nor was he silenced 
until many half-dressed grooms and 
servants had come running out, to 
stand in dumb amazement. 

““I want to speak to Sir Corny 
Vigors,’’ Dicky Slade said quietly. 

The great house was fully roused by 
now. Blinds had been lifted, and 
from many windows faces were peer- 
ing. And within a few moments the 
front door opened, to reveal Sir Corny 
himself, a heavy-featured, bull-headed 
man of bulk, carelessly clad in a dress- 
ing-gown. 

‘“ What, in heaven’s name, does this 
mean?’’ he asked, gazing round-eyed 
at Gunga Din and his riders. 

Mr. Rabbits’s mouth had opened to 
emit his customary formula, but Dicky 
Slade checked him. 

** You remember me, Sir Corny ?’’ 
he drawied easily. ‘‘ You gave me a 
certain commission. I—rather think 
I’ve—made a success of it.”’ 

““Great Cesar! so it was you!” 
gasped Sir Corny. “T was in the 
Strand last night after a theatre, and 
saw you gallop by! Thought I was 
stark mad or drunk for the moment, 
like every one else. But I never 
guessed it was you, young fellow !’’ 

** Will this serve for your ‘ story ’!” 
Dicky inquired. 

““ It ought to fetch ’em, dished up in 
style, before they have something fresh 
to talk about!’’ the plutocrat an- 
swered thoughtfully. ‘* We’ll bring 
out a special midday edition. Our 
Special Commissioner’s story written 
on the elephant’s back! Man, it’ll 
sell like hot cakes with any luck! But 
we must run you up to London 
quickly.’”’ 

‘‘It’s more a question of hiding 
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us!’’ Dicky answered. ‘‘ The police 
will be after us, and so will the owner 
of the elephant. We stole it, you 
know.”’ 

Sir Corny Vigors broke into sten- 
torian laughter. 

‘* Did you, indeed ?’’ he asked drily, 
when he could speak. 

‘*Yes,’’ Dicky went on_ coolly, 
‘*from Mr. Gabriel Godfrey’s circus.’’ 

‘Gaby. Godfrey? Why, I used to 
know the old ruffian weil, too well, in 
South Africa ‘i 

‘*And you’ll know ‘im better in a 
moment, sir,’’ broke in Mr. Rabbits. 
“If I’m not mistook, he’s coming 
now. Don’t you ’ear their ’osses and 
their yelling at the end of the drive ?’’ 

‘*It is them, by gad !’’ Dicky cried. 
‘And there’ll be trouble if they see 


us !”’ 





Sir Corney, after one glance, acted 
with characteristic decision. 


‘** Get down, all three of you, and nip 
into the house! Don’t waste time! 
I’ll deal with Mr. Gabriel Godfrey !’’ 


And so it chanced that when the 
circus proprietor and his men _ rode 
their sweating horses up to the house 
they found only Sir Corny Vigors and 
his servants gazing with apparent in- 
terest at the huge, listless figure of 
Gunga Din. 

‘““Where are they—those three 
thieving villings!’’ raved Mr. God- 
frey. ‘‘ Where are they—let me lay 
’ands on ’em !”’ 

“Is this your property ?’’ Sir Corny 
asked quietly. 

“It’s my elephant !’’ Gabriel God- 
frey roared. ‘‘ But  where’s’ the 
thieves what brought it ?’’ 

“IT recommend you to take away 
your property, and be thankful. Don’t 
you remember me, my man?”’’ 

Mr. Godfrey’s face and tone altered 
laughably. 

““Good ’eavens! Yes, I remember 
for the 


you—but this—it’s a case 
police !’* 
Sir Corny smiled. 
sé I . . . 
t's nothing very serious, if you 
press the 


con’t charge. And the 
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police! Do we want to drag them 
into it? You remember a certain 
trifling matter si 

Mr. Godfrey’s heavy jaw had 
fallen. 


‘** Don’t say no more—sir. We'll go 
at once. But it’s ’ard on a man.”’ 

‘* You shall have fair compensation 
for your trouble and damage,’’ Sir 
Corny promised genially. ‘* You can 
let me know your views on the matter 
later. But take away your elephant 
now, please. Stay—you can take him 
to the stables, and get refreshment for 
your men and horses there.”’ 

Within the house Sir Corny spoke 
with his three guests, over hot coffee. 

‘*] think the matter can be hushed 
up satisfactorily. You three must all 
keep quiet for a bit, until we learn the 
views of the police. What about you 
two men—er, Rabbits, and, er + 

‘** Darkey, sir, we calls ’im, ’is other 
name being a tongue-twister,’’ put in 
Mr. Rabbits. 

‘* Well, what do you wish to do?”’ 

“We ’eard you through the win- 
dow dealing with Mr. Godfrey, sir,”’ 
answered Hector Rabbits, with his 
own vast, persuasive grin. ‘‘ You 
seemed to ’ave the whip ’and of ’im, 
so to speak. If you put it to ’im 
pleasant, I dare say ’e’d take us both 
back. ’E ain’t a bad sort, really, 
when you knows ’im. ’E must ’ave 
been a trifie uplifted, too, last night. 
And Darkey ‘ere can’t bear to be 
parted from old Jerry, and I ’ave a 
sort of hattachment to ’em both. I 
like their constant silence, some’ow.’’ 

It was then that the Indian spoke 
for the first time through all that 
eventful night. ‘‘Go back old Jer- 
rah !’’ he muttered. 

**T dare say it can be fixed up,”’ Sir 
Corny promised. ‘‘ As for you, Slade. 
we'll run you up to the office in a 
closed car, as soon as possible.”’ 

And as for the rest of the story— 
the brief but brilliant triumph of that 
scoop is newspaper history. But 
Dicky’s interview with Madge Rivers 
that very evening, and the laughter in 
her eyes that tried so hard to be reprov- 
ing, are private matters not be pro- 
faned by ink. 
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By FREDERICK GRAVES, 








>” THERE are many strange things 
we do not understand ! ”’ 

The speaker was Crane. He 
leaned forward with his arms on the 
table; at first he had been sitting back 
in the shadow, only his hand and his 
shirt front had been visible, but now 
he sat in the full light of the shaded 
lamp, and I noticed his face was pale 
and thoughtful. He mused a moment 
in silence, examining his cigar reflec- 
tively. 

No one else spoke. Dinner was 
over, and we sat round the table still; 
the after-dinner talks were a great fea- 
ture of our club nights. 

Crane began again to speak : 

“IT have seen some strange things 
in my time, here and abroad; some 
things that, look at them how you will, 
none of our science can explain. On 
the other hand, often enough, if you 
take the trouble to go into the thing 
and strip it of superstition, there is 
little left to mystify.”’ 

‘Tell us one of your strange ex- 
periences, Crane!’’ It was Morgan 
the chemist who spoke, and although 
he had a reputation for scoffing at the 
mysterious and at all things he could 
not analyse, he, like the rest of us, had 
the greatest respect for all Crane said. 

*“You, Morgan,’’ began Crane, 
‘* would put everything into a test- 
tube or a retort and get out the ele- 
mental percentage, condense the re- 
siduum in an evaporating dish, and 
break it into its primary ingredients. 
But you can’t deal with psychological 
compounds in your laboratory, and so 
you ignore them.”’ 

Morgan laughed. He lit 
cigar, and leaned back. 
‘* Well, never mind. 
—am prepared to listen. 


another 


I give in, and 
Now go on 


—and let us have one of your psycho- 
logical compounds.”’ 

Crane waited some little time, hesi- 
tating, then said: 

‘* T will tell you of one curious experi- 
ence that came my 


Way some years 
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ago. Though this is not, as it hap- 
pens, altogether inexplicable, perhaps 
—not one of the mysteries of which 
we were speaking—still, it is curious, 
and—weird. 

‘“You know in the Scottish High- 
lands they still have an old legend of, 
and belief in, the Kelpie? Well, there 
is a tiny wild loch hidden up in the 
wilds of Ross-shire, a mere dark, deep 
tarn, difficult to find and to reach, 
walled in, and avoided by the natives 
because they say it’ is haunted— 
haunted by a Kelpie. It is called the 
Kelpie’s Loch.”’ 

** By the bye, what is a Kelpie, first 
of all?’’ some one asked. 

‘* The Kelpie of legend is some sort 
of horse-headed river or water spirit, 
a woman half horse, I fancy, a hama- 
dryad of sorts. But in this case, as 
far as I could gather, curiously, it ap- 
peared to be simply a woman who lived 
in the loch, a sort of mermaid, and who 
came up out of it at certain, or rather 
at uncertain, times, and cast speils, 
decoyed men and sheep to their death 
in the water. I gathered that she had 
been seen, a wild creature, standing on 
the mountains round the loch, a start- 
ling apparition in the red light of the 
sunset or a black silhouette with wild 
waving red hair against the light. And 
they said it was a common thing for 
sheep to stray mysteriously and be 
found drowned there. As to that, all 
I can say is that when I saw it it seemed 
to me by no means an unlikely place, 
for so steep and sudden, and so rugged, 
was the descent, that it could be little 
wonder if sheep did fall down there. 
It was a regular Gadarene sheep chute 
for baa-lambs. 

*“ Well, I had heard of this queer 
legend, and when I was staying at a 
little place in Ross-shire fishing some 
years ago I asked the landlord of the 
inn at Starkvoulich about it. 

*** Aye, aye,’ he said, slowly and 
ruminatively, ‘ ye’ll nae doot be mean- 
ing the Kelpie? Aye, but I wadna 














— . ns 
gang a-nigh yon! Man, it’s no place 
for a Christian. Ye wad dae richt 
weel tae avoid it—like tha plague! ” 

*** Well, I should like to have a look 
at it,’ I said, for my curiosity was 
roused, and I meant some day to go 
in search of this mysterious loch. 

‘‘T gathered it was but a tiny tarn 
in the crater-corrie of one of the Ross 
Cuchullans, hard to find and hard to 
approach, and, so it was said, still 
harder to forsake. 

‘‘] managed, after some trouble, to 
locate it on the map, a mere dot, and 
it was called lLoch-na-Thaibhsear, 
which means the lake of the second- 
sight, and it was also marked Uisegh 
Duibh, meaning the Black Water. 

**So one beautiful afternoon I set 
out to find this pool. It was farther 
than I thought. After some hours 
tramping over the rugged moors ] 
reached the great shoulder beyond 
and within which, according to the 
map, the loch should lie. I had brought 
my rod, thinking to try a few casts and 
see if anything of account rose. 

‘‘But the mountain was a curious 
jumble of rugged crags and corries, 
and several times I lost myself, wan- 
dering round, yet could not find any 
tarn of size. And the day was going ; 
it was getting sunset, and I began to 
think of my long tramp back to Stark- 
voulich. 


‘“T got to a point at last where, 


looking over a_ ridge, lo! there 
was the loch, lying dark and 
mvsterious, like a pool of deep 


sapphire in the bottom of a rock cup. 
It struck me as strange, the picture— 
indeed, the whole thing was strange; 
but the colouring was almost unreal. 
The ruddy fires of the sunset were 
flaming in the west, the gorgeous re- 
quiem of the dying day, a flame of 
scarlet edged and slashed with orange, 
gold, and pink, lay like the opening of 
a wondrous kingdom of new light, 
above the wild rocky mountains. And 
down, so deep below, that crystal loch, 
so still, mirrored the flaming skies. 
There it was—the Loch of the Kelpie ! 
1 had found it! I stood on that rugged 
cliff gazing down into the desolate 
corrie; I seemed to feel myself stand- 
ing on some Highland Pizgah and 


trembling on the verge of some great 
revelation of the unknown. 
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“ The-conformation of the place was 
so curious; it seemed to me that in the 
circling tracks there was but one way 
in or out of that labyrinthine basin 
unless one had the power of flight. 
But I picked my way down ; late as it 
was, I would try a few casts after all 
my trouble in finding it. 


‘** Once I slipped and fell. I thought 
it was all over with me, and I must 
go headlong to the bottom, but I 
caught at a projecting rock and saved 
myself, and went on more carefully. 

‘* Then, beside that pool of liquid 
darkness, taking my stand on a flat 
slab, I prepared a cast, and flung it 
out. 

** The thing that, perhaps, struck me 
most forcibly was the utter stillness ; 
it was so uncannily silent in that hol- 
low. On all sides round me rose, fun- 
nel-wise, those ragged slopes, all in 
shade, deeply purple, except in one place 
where the crimson of the sinking sun 
caught a rugged edge and made it glow 
like a hill of fire. Below me the circle 
of indigo, so rippleless and still; as my 
flies fell gently upon the glassy surface 
they scarce seemed to ruffle it ; indeed, 
I began to experience a hypnotic spell 
stealing over me, standing there on the 
edge of an abyss of blackness, of blue- 
black looking-glass, a fantastic circle 
that mirrored so marvellously a wall of 
dark purple with one blood-red crag. 
I could imagine any one falling under 
the thrall and feeling impelled to cast 
himself in. 


it startled me !—there 
It was only a slight 


“* Then—how 
was a splash. 


one, and a tug at my line. But the 
strength! No small ordinary loch 
trout could have done that. It nearly 


snatched the rod from my grasp! But 
the thing was gone. 

** Again I cast, more warily, many 
times, and at last it came again. But, 
as before, it was gone. What did it 
mean? Was it a demon fish, playing 
with and taunting mc? Or was there 
a water-imp down there, chuckling to 
its evil self and trying to lure me in? 

‘** After one of these bites I felt such 
a vicious jerk that the rod was almost 
snatched away. There was one time 
when I fancied, perhaps, there was 
some strong weed, or a crack in the 
rock bottom, or an under-current that 
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carried and caught my hook; but that 
could not account for the wild tug. 

‘*It was growing late, and I knew 
I ought to be on my way back; yet 
something kept me there and urged me 
to try again; I could not tear myself 
from the haunted spot till—and then, at 
the very next cautious cast, there was 
the bite again, and with it a series of 
widening concentric circles and the 
heaving commotion as of a big creature 
in the depths; and this time the grip 
held, and so great a strength and strain 
was put on my arm that it was all I 
could do to hold on. The fight had 
begun in earnest, and I knew not what 
to do; once I was all but dragged off 
the shelving rock, but with a great 
effort I recovered myself. The dull, 
strident skirl of the reel was slowing, 
the line was all but out; and yet—the 
struggle was just there, but a yard or 
two from my feet! Surely it was a 
monster ! 

“‘And so the silent struggle went 
on; whatever it was I had hooked I 
would not let go now; I must fight it 
to the end. But the breaking point 
was nigh ; I felt it. I was at the very 
edge, half in the water, when—snap ! 
the rod was gone, the line was broken, 
and I stood panting. 

“I roused myself. All was still as 
death again. I flung down the shat- 
tered haft and turned to ascend. Any- 
thing now to get away. 

** But I had not got far up the steep 
cliff when I found I had lost the track. 
I found another path, and it led me 
over the rocky shoulder in what seemed 
to be the only way out. All at once I 
started, for lo! there was the loch 
again! and I stood gazing down upon 
it from another point of view. On 
again, and this time I fancied I was 
right ; I passed over the first ridge, and 
the pool was gone. But I must con- 
fess I could not subdue a curious feel- 
ing of nervousness and hesitation. 

** Suddenly I found myself looking 
down on the loch once more. 

*** Oh, this is absurd!’ I remember 
muttering. ‘Is the place bewitched ? 
Surely I must have been going round 
in a circle!’ Yet I had all the time the 
haunting feeling; there was a strong 
sense of attraction about the mystic 
spot that kept drawing me round and 
round and back again. 
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‘*T made another determined effort. 
Get away I would! This time I turned 
my back resolutely on the loch, and 
clambered over the intervening ridge. 
Over that I still had more cliffs of the 
corrie to climb, but the path was indis- 
tinct, and the rock so steep I was com- 
pelled to take what ground I could. 1 
tried to laugh my feelings off, but they 
grew upon me, and also a sensation of 
heiplessness, of being bereft of the 
power of volition, of being lost; I tried 
to keep the light in the west at my 
back, but owing to the rugged nature 
of the track I could not always do so. 

‘** All at once I uttered a cry of dis- 
may, for—there was the loch again! 

‘* By this time the darkness was de- 
scending; in the west was the last 
light, faded to a dull orange, and the 
pool was deepening into a shadowy 
mass, vague and uncertain. It was 
eerie in the extreme. 

‘** Tt must be deep!’ I murmured 
to myself, musing in spite of my dismay 
and exasperation, in spite of my ex- 
treme weariness; ‘very deep, and— 
desperately lonely! ’ 

‘***It is very deep, and—desperately 
lonely !’ 

‘*T started violently, and turned 
quickly, the strange, deep-toned voice 
near me sounded so ghostly. In the 
dusky light I saw a girl—a tall, weird 
figure, wild, and with long, dishevelled 
hair. I felt frozen with amazement, 
and perhaps a little fright; for some 
moments I stared at the dim apparition 
in dumb stupor. 

‘** J—I have lost my way!’ I stam- 
mered ; ‘ this is a strange spot.’ 

‘*** Ah! a strange spot, indeed,’ she 
said, and her voice was so hollow and 
so unearthly, yet so alluring and sweet, 
I wondered, and was fascinated. 

‘*** You know this place well?’ 

‘**T ought to know it well,’ she re- 
plied, still in the same deep, level tones. 
And all the while I searched my brain 
for something to say, something that 
might clear the mystery of her pre- 
sence. 

‘** But you do not live here? There 
is no dwelling-place here?’ 

** * Yes—and—no.’ 

‘* T looked at her, a mere ghost in the 
gathering gloom; what did she mean? 

‘** T have been wandering round this 
place trying to get away,’ I cried. 
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***T have been 
twenty years!’ 4 
‘* Again I peered hard at her, made 
a step forward to try and see her more 


wandering here for 


closely, but, as the madness of her 
words filtered into my mind, I stayed 
my approach, wondering, aghast. 

‘** For twenty years!’ I muttered, 
wildly. 


““*Yes. It is a long while. When 
you have wandered here so long you 


will think so.’ 

‘What could I say? The girl was 
surely mad, some poor demented crea- 
ture who had escaped from her friends. 
But the spell of the situation was grow- 
ing upon me to such an extent that I 
felt I should soon be in the same pre- 
dicament as my mysterious companion. 
I glanced round; the silent pool so far 
below us was barcly distinguishabie, 
the glow was gone from the western 
sky, and there was a paltid gleam over 
the eastern crags that spoke of the 
rising of the moon. We stood there 
like two spirits on the edge of eternity, 
in silence. She did not move, did nor 
speak, and my tongue was as though 
frozen in my mouth. Presently the 
glow from the coming moon bright- 
ened, and, glancing round, I saw that 
it lit up in a strange, ghostly way, a 
tiny patch of snow that lay on the far 
side of the corrie, and I thought, 
‘ How intensely cold it must be here in 
the night-time, how desolate!’ I made 
a sudden frantic effort to break from 
the thrall that was freezing me, and 
to speak in a commonplace voice. 

**Can you direct me which way to 
go? I want to get back to Stark- 
voulich.’ 

‘“* For a moment she did not answer. 
Then : 

“*T do not know. 
you could find it. 
all these long 


I do not think 
I have been trying 
years, but I can never 


* thought I, ‘ the poor thing 
is mad, stark mad, mad as a March 
hare! Perhaps I ought to try and get 
her away, for she might wander here 
till she dies of exhaustion, or cold, or 
perhaps commits suicide.’ 

““* Come!’ said I, and I tried to put 
as much cheerful command into my 
voice as possible; ‘come! We cannot 
Stay here, and the moon is up now; we 
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shall be able to see our road over the 
moorland.’ 

‘*I moved forward, and she moved 
on a little beside me. _I tried to talk. 
I did talk, though what I said I can- 
not recall, only that it was the sort 
of thing one says to try and coax a 
drooping and wayward child. But 1 
do not think she answered once. And 
—it was just as before! After walk- 
ing and climbing about for a few hun- 
dred yards I suddenly uttered my old 
cry of dismay, for—there we were, on 
the same old spot, and the hateful, 
haunted loch was in the dark hole 
below us! 

‘* That fatal pool! It was surely the 
abode of evil! 

‘** This is extraordinary!’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘ the place must be cursed— 
there is no getting away from it!’ 

‘**T told you so!’ she answered, in 
a voice so unutterably hollow and de- 
spairing, my spirits sank to zero, and 
I groaned within myself. 

‘**T am so tired!’ I said, more to 
myself than to her. 

‘* * Let us sit down,’ she said; ‘ there 
will be plenty of time for walking; I 
often sit here.’ She sank down on the 
heather, and I dropped beside her—yet 
hardly beside her, for she was so un- 
canny I kept a little distance off. 

‘* Time passed, and we sat like two 
statues, in absolute silence. 

‘** What do you do here to pass the 
time?’ I asked, later. 

‘** T dream—and sleep—and weep.’ 

*** Where do you sleep? Not in the 
open, surely?’ 

‘** Sometimes in the cave; some- 
times—to-night I shall sleep in the 
loch !’ 

‘* A shudder ran through me; she 
was so terribly uncanny. 
*** It is still there. 

well, and—long.’ 

‘* This was awful! Again I thought 
of suicide, and felt I must try to get 
heraway. But how get her away when 
I could not get away myself ? 

“*Come!’ said I, rising suddenly ; 
‘let us make one more attempt! ’ 

** IT stood before her, but she did not 
move or look up, and I saw her head 
was bent forward on her breast. Pre- 
sently she spoke, in a low, unearthly 
voice that sent shivers down my spine : 
** Do you want to go so much? And 





i shall sleep 
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leave me here all alone? It is so lonely 
—so lonely!’ 

‘*T felt that unless I did something 
definite and purposeful I should soon 
be mastered by the spell that was 
closing round me. 

“**Come!’ I said, sternly; ‘ it is 
time to go. You must come—at once!’ 

‘* T stooped a little, and laid my hand 
on her shoulder; but I started back, 
for it was so icy cold, and—it may have 
been my fancy—wet, wet and cold as 
-a rock that has lain in the loch! In 
the pale moonlight, too, I saw that her 
long hair was glistening as though with 
water. Moreover, there appeared to 
be a dark patch that looked like water 
that had dripped from her as she sat. 
Had she been in the loch? WHad she 
tried to drown herself ? 

**] do not know how it was, but I 
can only suppose my nerve was gone, 
and I was about done up, for some- 
thing took possession of my senses, 
and in a sudden panic of horror I 
started from her, and began to move 
away, conquered by an irresistible de- 
sire to fly from her and the spot at all 
and any cost. 

‘* But she rose, and came after me, 
raised her arms towards me, crying : 

“Stay! Stay! . Stay here 
with me! Do not leave me! Come, 
we will go down together to the loch; 
it is late!’ 

**She tried to clutch me with her 
white hands; but I eluded her, and 
now wild and sheer panic-ridden as I 
suppose I was, I tore headlong away. 

‘**T did not halt till I had staggered 
and stumbled some distance from her. 
Then I paused, and peered back, listen- 
ing, while my heart was beating so vio- 
lently I could hear nothing. 1 fancied 
a cry came to me, but could not be sure. 
I waited, listening; then I caught a 
long-drawn, sighing sob, and then I 
heard the slip and crunch of stones. 

‘* She was going down to the loch! 
She would throw herself in, as she had 
threatened! Poor soul! I must save 
her somehow. At least, I must try, 
though in that horrible mysterious deep 
water it was more than likely she would 
only drag me down with her. 

‘** I had only taken a few steps when 
I heard a splash. I stood listening, 


but there was no other sound. I strained 
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both ears and eyes; but all was still; 
still as death, and ghastly in the pale 
moonlight, for the crags stood out 
black and ghostly, lit fantastically by 
the pallid silver of the frail crescent of 
the moon. And oh! how cold it was! 


‘‘T awoke. If she had indeed done 
this thing I must act ; even now it was 
probably too late. I started scrambling 
down. I slipped and fell, slid and 
tumbled. Hasten as I would I could 
not seem to get down to the loch unless 
I leapt headlong down the precipitous 
rocks, and that meant a broken neck. 
I fell so many times and made so slow 
a business of it that at last I made one 
desperate attempt to drop down ina 
wholesale slide, and then I fell heavily 
some considerable distance. At first 
I was stunned. Then I thought my 
arm was broken; but, though badly 
bruised and dazed, I picked myself up, 
and sat thinking. If the girl had 
really gone into the loch she was past 
help now; then gradually it became im- 
pressed on me that I had been made a 
fool of. No doubt it was merely a 
stone she had dislodged as she went her 
way, and probably by this time she was 
back in her cave, wherever it was. 

** Still sore and worn out, still won- 
dering, but with the firm belief that if 
it was not all a dream at least the girl 
was mad, and had only gone back to 
her home or lair, I started once more 
blindly climbing up the face of the 
corrie. With head down I went on, 
my mind too much occupied with my 
thoughts to trouble about the track. I 
was going to leave the place somehow, 
and that was all. I fancy an interval 
of blank consciousness fell upon 
me for a_ little, for I do not 
seem to remember the last part 
of the climb up. I had_ been 
pretty close to the loch at the last, and 
I had scanned its dark face, but there 
was no sign of ripple or disturbance, 
though I do remember it had a faint 
luminous look as though from some 
phosphorescence. But I felt certain 
that whatever had become of my late 
companion she was not down there. 

‘* I know that as I went clambering 
on I never once looked back, though a 
terrible attraction, vague and _ in- 
tangible, was all the time drawing me. 

‘* And all at once I looked up to find 

















myself beyond the rocks and upon the 
slope of the outer moorland. I believe 
I uttered a feeble cry of joy and relief. 
I was too weary for words. I stag- 
gered steadily on. 

‘“When I reached the inn in the 
early hours of the morning, the cold 
light of the dawn just stealing over the 
hills, 1 found the place shut and silent, 
and had to rouse the inmates to get 
admission. 

‘* The next day I spent in a curious 
frame of mind, puzzled and distraught. 
Somehow I could not bring myself to 
say anything about the adventure. I 
suppose I had a fear of being ridiculed 
by the sharp-tongued old landlord. 

‘“Yet I was possessed by a con- 
suming desire to go to that strange 
spot again, and the next day being a 
glorious morning, I set out on a sud- 
den impulse. 

‘* I tramped again over the miles of 
moorland, again I searched the moun- 
tains, but though I sought it every- 
where, nowhere could I find that mys- 
terious loch! It appeared to have 
vanished! That it lay in the moun- 
tainous clump not a mile from the big 
cairn on the moorland road I could have 
sworn; yet nowhere could I find the 
corrie, nowhere the snow-covered 
slide, and nowhere the lonely loch! 

** Perhaps had I waited till sunset— 
but no! that would I never do! Ere 
the day began to fade I made my way 
back to Starkvoulich and safety. 

‘“And now comes the _ epilogue,”’ 
said Crane. We had all been leaning 
forward with our elbows on the table 
while he sat upright in his chair. He 
rolled a fresh cigarette, and lay back, 
then went on: ‘‘ It may not fit, but I 
cannot help but think it does. Ere I 
came south I happened to be glancing 
through the ‘ Scotsman,’ when some- 
thing caught my eye. It ran:— 


“*“MYSTERY OF A LOCH. 


‘ ; ine 
‘“ It is reported that there lies in the 
remote mountains of Ross-shire a tiny 
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lake that is known among the High- 
landers as the Loch of the Kelpie, and 
about which some strange legends 
have been woven. A few days ago 
some survey men discovered the body 
of a young woman floating in the loch ; 
the body is believed to be that of a mad 
woman who disappeared from Corrie- 
vech some time ago, and was believed 
to have taken up her abode in a cavern 
on Skievorlich, and finally to have 
drowned herself. But the curious 
thing is that this is not the first time 
bodies have been found floating in the 
Kelpie’s Loch, and there is a supersti- 
tion very rife among the people of that 
wild part that there exists in the waters 
of the tarn some monster or evil spirit 
that exerts a powerful fascination on 
those who visit the spot, causing them 
to cast themselves into the loch. 
People who have visited the corrie have 
declared they have felt the spell and 
the fatal attraction, and have experi- 
enced difficulty in leaving the place. 
It is no doubt one more of the many 
instances of loneliness and the awe- 
inspiring exerting a curious stimulus 
upon the Celtic imagination.’ ’’ Crane 
sat silent a moment; then he 
fumbled in his pocket, and from some 
letters extracted a scrap of paper. 


‘* Later I came across this in the 
same newspaper :— 


*** An extraordinary and incredible 
report states that the body found in a 
tarn in Ross-shire, lately, has been 
declared by an old Highlander to be 
that of a girl who disappeared from 
Corrievech twenty years ago! It is 
evident the old Celtic imagination of 
the north and west has not flamed 
out.’ ”’ 


Crane put away the scrap, and 
looked round at us. ‘Finally he said, 
quietly: ‘‘ It is something more than 
that. Legend, superstition, and im- 
agination do not explain everything. 
Some day I will go again and investi- 
gate the mystery.”’ 
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HERE was a strong smell of ben- 
zine pervading the upper floor. 
It came from Seven, but was 
noticeable as far down as One and 
Two, at the end of the passage. The 
occupier of Six, who held an early 
aroused and sentimental interest in 
the somewhat reserved occupant of 
Seven, shook her blonde head sadly 
and dropped her pince-nez; she had 
always felt that Seven had a history, 
and a melancholy one. She was a 
practical person, and never actually 
said so, but, as—to be polite and not 
absolutely unveracious—she was bor- 
dering upon the confines of settled 
spinsterhood, she ‘‘knew all about 
men.’’ Benzine spelt tragedy to her. 
To the stout lady in Eight it meant 
merely annoyance, which most things 
did, and she called the housemaid and 
asked uncompromisingly what the 
‘** nasty smell was.’’ The housemaid, 
who was engaged to the second mate 
on a Northern boat, expected in at 
noon, and whose temper had not been 
improved by the interruption to the 
téte-4-téte betwixt herself and her 
mirror, answered snappishly, and the 
stout lady waddied downstairs to speak 
to her landlady, who, placid and black- 
gowned, was cutting beans. ‘‘ There’s 
going to be a row,”’ said the dark- 
haired girl in Five, and she got up to 
close her door. As she did so, Seven’s 
swung open, and she was aware of a 
neat figure, with brown hair and a pre- 
occupied expression, busied with a wad 
of cotton wool, a saucer, and a grey 
coat. He looked up, caught her eye, 
and smiled. 

‘* What happened to it ?’’ she asked, 
suddenly interested in grey coats. 

** Red paint,’’ he said sadly. sea | 
really don’t know how I got it either ; 
must have leaned against something.’”’ 
He looked rueful. ‘‘ Right on the 
front, too.”’ 

It appeared to be almost as much of 
a tragedy to him as his life did to the 
old maid in Six. 

**Won’t it come out?’’ asked the 
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girl, with a flicker in her brown eyes, 
a suspicious droop of the long, black 
lashes. 

** I’m afraid not.’’ He glanced at 
the bottle of bc.zine on the dressing- 
tabie, between an ivory-backed brush 
and a silver vinaigrette. 

‘* Perhaps I could help you,”’ said 
the girl; then laughed, ready to re- 
tract. She did not as a rule offer her 
services to men; she was too much 
accustomed to having theirs for her 
calling. 

Number Six’s door crept an inch or 
two wider. There was no movement 
in her room ; one might have suspected 
spiritual agency. 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ he answered, 
locking fullat her. He had thoughtful 
eyes of a changing hazel. She remem- 
bered something she had read about the 
eyes being the mirror of the soul. 
There was something pathetic about 
him as he stood in his shirt sleeves, 
with his coat in one hand and the wad 
of evil odour in the other. 

“Teas very ikind of you, but I always 
do things for myself,’ he added 
simply ; then with a smile, ‘‘ I darn my 
own socks, you know.’’ 

“Really! How funny you are!” 
she said. He was not offended. 

‘“ Why, I used to make dolls’ 
dresses for my little girl when I had 
her with me.”’ 

His little girl—she did not know that 
he was married—the door of Number 
Six creaked. It was a foot ajar now. 

‘he = brown-eved == girl was _ in- 
terested. She hated effeminate men. 
She judged his broad _ shoulders 
and his firm-set neck ; he did not look 
that, but he was an awful dandy. She 
thought of the scatter of silver, books, 
ribbons, odds and ends of all descrip- 
tions on her own dressing-table after 
she had been in her room for an hour 
or so, trying to retrim a hat—for her 
fingers were thumbs with a needle— 
and contrasted the exquisite neatness 
of his surroundings, hugging her soul 
at the contradictoriness of sex. Here 
was a man who could darn his own 
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socks and ‘‘ make dolls’ dresses,”’ 
while she—the woman—she smiled 


again over the hopelessness of some 
of her attempts at home dressmaking. 

Number Six came out with an 
offended air; she thought it time to 
account for this suspicious silence in 
the passage, and the stout lady 
lurched up the stair, and passed in out- 
raged stateliness. The man with the 
benzine smiled placidly at her. He was 
nice to everybody, and the dark-eyed 
girl retreated to her den, casting a 
lightning glance of sympathy behind 
her. She knew how they talked up- 
stairs ; she wondered if he did, but he 
was turning again to his cleaning and 
he looked worried. He did so object 
to red paint in the wrong place, even 
if scarcely visible to the non-critical 
eye, and he muttered something about 
trying turpentine. The old lady 
snorted as she banged her door. 
‘* Parma violets,’’ she said, sarcastic- 
ally, and closed the fanlight, and the 
smell of benzine drifted down to the 
dining-room and mingled with the 
breath of golden-tufted wattle, with 
which the tables were set. 

That afternoon the dark-eyed girl 
met Number Seven on the stairs. He 
wore a happy expression and a stain- 
less grey coat. 

““T got it out!’’ he cried triumph- 
antly. 

“I thought you were going to tell 
me you had inherited at least ten 
thousand pounds!’’ she said gaily. 
‘“* Does a speck or two mean so much 
to you? ”’ 

Again the thoughtful soul looked 
through the hazel eyes. 

“Perhaps it does,’’ he said. ‘‘ It 
is curious that what seems a trifle to 


one is a mountain to another. I hate 
my belongings spotted.’’ 

She glanced at the dapper figure, 
from the snowy linen to the glossy 


boots. 

“Yes, I expect it is a real trouble 
to you,’’ she answered, resting her 
long ivory hand on the bannister and 
bringing her interested attention to 
bear on him. ‘‘ I expect it is.” 


He returned her gaze; noted her 
clean linen gown, her stiffly starched 
Stock, and the scarlet geranium she 
had thrust in her belt, with fastidious 
pleasure. 


** And you?”’ 
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h—clothes,’’ she said, ‘‘I like 
them. But I am awfully untidy—why, 
I keep my boots and hats in the same 
box—and I never know where my belts 
are !”’ 

She wanted to shock him, and 
thought she had succeeded, but he only 
answered, ‘‘I don’t suppose you are 
what you make yourself out to be— 
any more than any other woman is.”’ 

There was a discreet cough from the 
hall. The blonde-haired lady from 
Number Six felt an overbearing wish 
to come upstairs, apparently, like the 
King of France, for the sole pleasure 
of ‘‘ marching down again.’”’ 


II. 
The long verandah was full of 
shadow. Opposite, the church win- 


dows flung panels of orange light into 
the road. There was the usual weekly 
service in progress, and the organ’s 
muffled thunder mixed with the sounds 
of the humming city. Below was the 
clang of cars, red and yellow flashes 
of light, faint glow from office win- 
dows where men worked late over the 
great business of money-getting; a 
street band strumming the ‘* Merry 
Widow ”’ waltz ; a gramophone shriek- 
ing ‘‘ Killarney.’’ Here, on the hill, 
the noise was softened by distance and 
the mild evening air, and above was 
star splendour and blue immensity. 

Number Seven lay in a long verandah 
chair dreaming, and listening to the 
organ and the wind swishing in the 
palms that guarded the front gate of 
the boarding-house. Number Seven 
was thoughtful. His well-shod feet were 
planted one on each of the wooden arms 
of the chair ; he had a good cigar, and 
a cushion under his head. It was a 
green silk cushion with a white stork 
on it, which the blonde-haired lady had 
embroidered for him when he first came 
to the house some months before, ere 
Brown Eyes made her appearance, and 
dissension, in their midst. For it was 
obvious that the benzine incident, a 
small matter in itself, had broken the 
ice effectually between himself and 
Brown-Eyes, and he was wading into 
troubled waters—and nearer to her 
every day. 

There was a frangipane tree in the 
strip of garden below. It lifted its 
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He sniffed appre- 
He 


sweetness to him. 
ciatively, and let his cigar go out. 
was meditative, but he was happy. 

The organ ceased. The _ people 
began to smudge the larger panel of 
light from the church door with their 
blurred, ungainly shadows. 

The man lay back in his chair, still 
and silent in the dark corner. He was 
half-asleep. The stout lady and the 
blonde came up the stairs and drew 
chairs towards the balcony railing. 

The man in the corner went on with 
his dreams, from which their voices 
had scarcely roused him, dreams lost 
in a pair of brown, black-lashed eyes ; 
he did not for a moment suppose they 
discussed the woman with whom he 
was acquainted. 

‘* There was a story about her.’ 
The old lady’s chair creaked as she 
scraped it closer to her companion’s. 
‘*A story I could not tell you, my 
dear, but it would quite prevent my 
ever making a friend of her . . . it 
is enough to say . . . there was a 
man, you know, most immoral charac- 
ter . . . and she out with him at 
night alone... alone . . . in 
a boat on the river . . . directly 
she came here and took Number 
Five fa 

The man from Seven brought his 
feet down with a crash, and relit his 
cigar. They knew he was there now, 
with a vengeance. 

‘* What a fright you gave us!’ the 
spinster chittered, half apprehensive, 
wholly delighted that he had over- 
heard the old lady’s remarks. The stout 
one laughed. Perhaps she was not 
regretful that there had been a third 
listener to her tale, especially if it was 
Number Seven. It might be seed 
sown in fruitful ground. 

Brown-Eyes refused to speak of her 
private affairs. Consequently there 
must be a mystery about her. Mystery 
lends romance to Man, dubiety to 
Woman.‘ The stout lady had busied 
herself to find out things, over some 
tea-drinkings in the suburbs ; she had 
heard what she wanted. The tea 
helped. A comfortable soupcon of 
scandal is never out of place ; the stout 
lady was able to spread it to other tea- 
tables within the purlieus of the city. 
It was well. The man in the long chair 
smoked his cigar through quickly, and 
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flung the butt over the railing ; then he 
lounged inside and sewed a button ona 
blue waistcoat. 

The stout lady thought it might be 
her duty to mention the story to her 
landlady. She did so a few days later. 
The landlady smiled and cut beans——, 


Il. 


The men were playing billiards. 
Jackson, the heavy athlete, leaned over 
and with a sure stroke made the balls 
kiss. The bank clerk who had cut the 
cloth and offered to take up a subscrip- 
tion to pay for it sat on the green rep 
sofa in the corner. The man from 
Number Seven had laid aside his smart, 
silk-fronted dinner jacket, and was 
chalking his cue. Brown-Eyes fluttered 
past the door on her way to the balcony, 
Jackson looked up. He had a clean- 
shaven face and a snub nose. 

** Smart piece,’’ he said. ‘‘ I wonder 
if she has been taking any more mid- 
night trips with Torrens lately.’’ 

The man from Number Seven looked 
at him. The other men laughed, as 
men will at a story bandying a woman’s 
name. 

** Shut up, Jackson,’’ he said briefly. 

Jackson swung round, brandishing 
his cue. 

** Hello! my bantam, what’s it got to 
do with you?”’ 

‘* Nothing—except what it has to do 
with any man—who doesn’t like— 
lies.”’ 

** Lies!’ There was a murmur from 
the other men, and Jackson grew red 
from low brow to bulldog neck. ‘* Who 
says it’s a lie? I know a chap who 
saw with his own eyes——’”’ 

**T don’t say it’s a lie.’” Number 
Seven put down his carefully-chalked 
cue and walked up to Jackson. ‘‘I say 
it’s a damned lie !’’ 

A thin man, with a bored air, lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece, interposed. 

‘* T say, you fellows, what’s the good 
of a row?”’ 

‘* Row!” blustered Jackson. ‘“‘ I'll 
knock any man into next week who 
says I’m a liar—I—I——”’ His raze 
choked him, and he, too, put down his 
cue. The man from Number Seven 
was adjusting his immaculate tie at the 
glass, a wary eye on Jackson. 

‘‘Come—and knock me,’ he said, 
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but the other men stood back. 
thin man turned to Jackson. 

‘“There are women in the house, 
which you both forget.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you interfere,’? Jackson 
snarled. He stood a head over the 
other, and he was proud of his strength 
—a bully amongst smaller men. 

The thin man laughed ; he indicated 
Number Seven with his half-burned 
cigarette. 

‘** He holds a light-weight champion- 
ship gold medal for boxing, Jackson. 
I don’t know what you have—not much 
sense, I fancy.”’ 

Number Seven wheeled sharply on 
the thin man. He coloured now under 
his fair skin. 

‘‘ There’s no necessity to drag that 
in, Tubbs.’’ 

Tubbs smiled again ; he knew Jack- 
son. The latter was putting on his 
coat. He laughed artificially, and held 
out his hand to Number Seven. 

‘I’m not afraid of any confounded 
champions,’’ he announced _airily, 
‘*But I won’t make ill-blood in the 
house. As Tubbs says, there are ladies 
under this roof. Shake, old man.”’ 

‘* Yes. You appeared to forget there 
were ladies. Do you remember now ?”’ 
The other looked at him fixedly. 

Jackson shrugged ; then laughed. 

‘* Sorry for what I said. After all, 
talk’s mostly lies—I forgot. Hang it 
all, old chap, cry quits!” 

Number Seven’s hazel eyes lost the 
fighting light. 

‘‘ All right, strip your coat and I’ll 
give you fifty on the game. Perhaps 
Tubbs will mark for us.”’ 

There was peace in the billiard-room. 

Brown-Eyes on the balcony, uncon- 
scious, looked at the stars. When the 
man from Seven joined her later, she 
thought she had never know him so 
kind. 

** Tell me about your little girl,’’ she 
said. 

He told her. 

‘So you are a widower after all !”’ 
She exclaimed lightly. ‘‘ Our next 
door neighbours,’’ nodding her head in 
the direction of Six and Eight, ‘‘ think 
you are an unhappily married man with 
ahistory. I think they are half-inclined 
to warn me against you, only they 
agree that everything is only—my 
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deserts !”? she joked, resting her dark 
head against the green cushion with 
the stork on it, which he had arranged 
for her comfort. 

‘*T wonder why they thought you 
should be warned !’’ 


IV. 


The man from Seven in the board- 
ing-house on the hill sat in his office 
in the city, and bit the top of his pen. 
No one came to him, for he had given 
orders that he was not to be disturbed. 
He had a knotty problem before him. 

There was Brown Eyes. And there 
was his baby girl. He thought of her 
mother. The colourless peace of their 
brief married life, the happiness which 
owed its being to that lack of intensity 
of feeling, its mild passion, its un- 
varying monotony. Life with Brown 
Eyes would not be monotonous, any 
way ; but—was he young enougli to 
forfeit peace for all the restless 
flicker of changing lights that 
Brown Eyes brought? Suddenly he 
thought of the first day he spoke to 
Brown Eyes, the amusement in those 
eyes, which she hardly tried to con- 
ceal, over his anxiety about the red 
paint on his coat. It was true he 
couldn’t bear spots ; his own reputa- 
tion was clean as day—and hers? 

The clerk was politely determined. 
His employer could not see any one. 
An imperious voice demanded ‘‘A 
minute.’’ The Head started, rang his 
desk bell. An apologetic face ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘* A lady, sir. Says she won’t stay 
a minute.”’ 

The hazel eyes were grave, though 
he smiled inwardly at the thought of 
Brown Eyes and her dogged on- 
slaught. No reckoning with possible 
gossip, of course. That would not be 
the woman. 

‘** Bring her in here, Marks.’’ 

**] suppose I shouldn’t come.’’ 

Brown Eyes stood in the doorway, 
dimpling and looking very sweet; a 
flaring red hibiscus blossom in her 
belt, a red veil flying back from her 
face. 

‘* No. 
chair.”’ 
She looked round, interested. 


You shouldn’t. Take that 
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sanctum? It 
horribly precise 
and conventional but that’s 
not what I came to say. I heard 

about the other night in the bil- 
liard-room there was a traitor 
in the camp but I am glad I 
know, so that I can thank you ; 
you said it wasn’t true didn’t 
you? . but... what did you 
really think? ’’ 

Silence, and the telephone-bell in the 
outer office ringing through it. 

‘*You want to know the truth? ”’ 
He formed a cross with two pens on 
the table before him, locked and un- 
locked a drawer on his left, and then 
swung round again. ‘‘ You really 
want to know? ’”’ 

She fingered the red flower, and left 
a black stain on its sensitive petal. 

**T really do.”’ 

Deen .s I knew it was true.”’ 

Brown Eyes was quite pale. 

Hazel Eyes watched the sun creep 
across the floor below the window- 
blind, then he looked at her. 

‘* You were quite right,’’ she said. 
‘* The man was Blake Torrens. I sup- 
pose you have heard of him?”’ 

Hazel Eyes nodded. 

‘* Believe m*,’’ with a sudden clasp- 
ing of gloved hands, ‘‘ I did not know 
what he was then. I think he 
exerts a curious fascination over 
women . he made you do things 
you would never contemplate with 
others . « made you think there 
was no harm in it.’’ 

The man from Number Seven 
winced ever so little, then sat rigid. 
He would not help, nor hinder, the 
confession. 

‘‘I went out alone in a boat on the 
river with him - + we did not stay 
out till midnight . . . that was not 
true.”’ 

‘* You need not tell me that,’’ gently 
from the man. 

‘“‘It was bad enough ... but 
there is worse i ae ae 
took me in his arms... in his 
. . by the landing-stage, and 
I did not want it a 
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bit . . . he only frightened me then. 
Perhaps I might have liked it better 
afterwards . . but, thank heaven, there 
wasn’t any afterwards. I never saw him 
again... and I never knew why... 
but some one was watching us. I was 
too angry at the imputation put upon it 
—and I would never explain,even to my 
own people. So I quarrelled with my 
brother—I thought they ought to have 
trusted me more—and that is why I am 
always alone.’’ 

‘Then . . . why did you tell me?” 
His eyes were very soft, his voice was 
silken, and his hands gripped the sides 
of his chair till the knuckles whitened. 

She looked at him frankly, her mouth 
trembling, her bosom rising with a 
s:dden deep breath. Then she dropped 
her puzzled eyes. 

‘*T do not know,”’ she said. 
just seemed—that I must.”’ 

‘* You could have pretended to me 
that it was all idle gossip,’’ he said. 
‘** T could have pretended that I believed 
you... but both of us wanted—and are 
entitled to—the naked soul. If you 
had worse to tell me than that, it would 
make no difference now.”’ 

He crossed to where she sat and held 
out his arms. 

‘* I want you.. 
heart,’’ he said. 

Presently, ‘‘It’s worse than red 
paint,’’ she announced, lifting a rosy, 
wet-eyed face to his. ‘* Every one in 
the house believes all sorts of bad 
things about me. I don’t know what 
you are going to do over my damaged 
reputation. You must acknowledge 
you do not like spots on things belong- 
ing to you, and it will take a very large 
saucer of benzine and a very large wad 
of cotton wool this time——”’ 

‘** Not that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Not that.” 

‘*What then? Not’? (resentfully) 
«ec pity ?’? 

‘*No!”’ holding her close to him 
with swift passion, and thinking grate- 
fully that, though the peace was per- 
haps not gone for ever, the colourless 
monotony certainly was. Life seemed 
very vivid just now. 
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You have the judgment of the World’s greatest 
Musicians to rely on when you buy a 


Pianola Piano 


HERE can be very few, if any, to whom the prospect of playing 
I all the music they desire does not appeal. You, of course, 
appreciate how illimitable is the pleasure which music of your 
own production can afford you. There is nothing that you cannot play 
on the Pianola Piano. Practically every living musician has expressed 
in writing his or her appreciation of the Pianola. Many of them own 
Pianolas. So you 
have all the weight 
of expert testimony 
behind the Pianola. 
You must also re- 
member that this 
consensus of approval 
is behind no other 
instrument. This re- 
markable fact proves 
two things. Firstly, 
that you are losing a 
great deal of pleasure 
if you do not own 
a Pianola _ Piano. 
Secondly, that you 
would be making a 
very serious mistake 
if you bought any other instrument. There are three pianos which are 
combined with the Pianola— 


STEINWAY, WEBER and STECK. 


These three are pianos of international reputation with factories in 
both the Old World and the New. This world-wide fame, as against the 
localised demand for all other pianos, justifies the conclusion that the 
Steinway, Weber, and Steck are the best pianos in the world to-day. 

You are invited to call and play the Pianola Piano at Zolian Hall, 
or to write for full particulars specifying Catalogue “ V.” 
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FASHIONS FROM TWO CITIES. 


ONG ago, when it was not a common 

thing for everyone to go gallivanting 

all over the world seeking both their 
pleasure and their clothes, Fashion was 
rather a parochial dame, and one could 
say of her that she had hard-and-fast 
rules; but to-day, when the journey 
between London and Paris is looked upon 
as such a very small affair, she has grown 
very cosmopolitan indeed. She has also 
developed into something of a Socialist, 
and considers that what is good for the 
rich is also good for the poor, if they are 
clever enough to copy the models she 
gives out to them. Consequently, what 
we see in the West-End shops of either 
city one week, we shall see in imitation 
at the East-End shops in very little 
more than a week later. This rapid 
assimilation of ideas has caused all sorts 
of curious things to happen in the ateliers 
of the ‘“‘ master makers,’ for naturally 
they do not like to see their cherished 
chefs d’euvres copied or caricatured by 
every little dressmaker in the land. They 
have therefore patented them and pro- 
tected them in every possible way ; and 
still they are copied, or so nearly that 
only when it comes to a law suit can the 
difference be detected. And who is to 
blame ? Dame Fashion, of course, be- 
cause she has gained such an influence 
over every woman in the universe that 
she sets at defiance every rule that was 
ever made, once she makes up her mind 
to start a craze. Women, who in every 
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other way are sane, sensible creatures 
will prove themselves utterly unreason- 
able about some ridiculous new fashion 
in skirts, and, rather than be behind the 
times, they will cause every male relation 
they possess to blush by wearing a 
hideous garment, with nothing whatever 
to recommend it either from the prac- 
tical or graceful point of view. I need 
not name this skirt, for it has been talked 
of far too much. Let us forget it, and 
be thankful that we can. Then came 
the maddest movement of all, the jupe 
culotte; but here Fashion overreached 
herself, and the result is we are now 
rapidly moving towards a skirt which is 
useful and graceful at the same time. I 
mean the double jupe. 
* * * 

The double jupe has captured both 
Paris and London, and almost every 
tailor-made one sees has it in some form 
or another. The beginning of the spring 
was marked by a passion for navy blue, 
and the double skirt was seen in navy 
serge, navy cachemire de soie over striped 
blue and white silk, navy charmeuse 
over bright cerise, and a hundred other 
devices, all of them more or less be- 
coming. As the weeks went by, and the 
Coronation drew nearer, there was a 
growing tendency to fashions of a less 
severe order, and we are now seeing a 
great many pretty foulards, surahs, 
taffetas, and, on very fine days, dainty 
frocks in lingerie. The mousseline tunic 
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Growing 


Children 


develop sturdy bodies and clever brains 


when reared upon proper food. 


One child, properly nourished, will 
grow to splendid manhood—strong 
and rugged as a young oak ; another, 


carelessly fed, is handicapped through 
life. 


A child’s future depends largely 


upon the mother’s careful selection of 
it’s food. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a scientific food, contains the vitalizing elements in wheat and barley, so 





prepared as to supply true nourishment for the child’s rapidly developing 
body and brain. 


This nourishment is derived solely from Nature’s laboratory—the 
grain-fields—thus it is Nature’s gift to mothers for the highest development of 
growing children. 





*'There’s a Reason” 


The Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 




































is still with us, too, but this season it is 
not beaded, but embroidered. The 
silhouette is still slim and suggestive of 
no underskirts, but the clipped-in line 
about the ankles has quite gone, and 
every week we draw nearer to a more 
graceful fulness round the feet. The 
skin-tight appearance is now confined 
to the hips, thus the long, tight corset is 
still necessary. The waist line was very 
high to begin with, but it has come down 
a little, and it is less aggressively thick 
than it was ; for, although most sensible 
women welcome the fashion of not pinch- 
ing the waist, few see the necessity of 
appearing in the shape of a bolster, with 
no waist at all. The kimono sleeve has 
fallen into decadence, and we now have 
our coat and corsage sleeves set into the 
armholes. Most of the silk coats have 
short sleeves, but the foulard, lace, or 
lingerie dresses often have quite long 
ones, which in some cases cover the back 
of the hand to the knuckles. This is a 
very graceful fashion, and one to be 
followed by all women who have rather 
large though well-shaped hands. Several 
clever actresses have realised how subtly 
charming the long sleeve can be, just as 
they have recognised that when one’s 
neck is thin it is better to swathe it with 
soft folds of chiffon, which follow the 
slender form, yet hide the revealing lines 
which Time places upon all of us as the 
years go by. Perhaps it is in lace that 
the long sleeve is most becoming, and as 
lace is very fashionable this year, those 
who will, may have long lace sleeves. 
In one of our illustrations we show a 
charming lace dress with one of those 
favourite little boleros in broderie An- 
glaise over a waistbelt of royal blue 
velvet. The dress was made by Giraud 
for an American lady who is to be in 
London for the Coronation /fétes. This 
same lady is one of the few Americans 
who has been presented at Court this 
season, and her presentation dress was a 
dream. It was in fine cream lace, with 
an eighteenth century design embroidered 
in pearls. The corsage was quite simply 
bloused over a draped waistbelt of crépe 
de Chine, which fell in two long ends of 
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pearl fringe behind. The sleeves were 
open on the upper arm, and pear! ropes 
laced them. Tise skirt had two deep 
lace flounces, scarcely full at all, and the 
train was of cream charmeuse, with a 
fall of lace embroidered a yard deep 
from the end, in pearls. It was edged 
with silver, and at one corner had a 
silver Louis XVth bow. A silver rose 
was thrust into the waistbelt in front, 
and the whole thing was so exquisite and 
so simple that it was a delight to look at. 
* * * 

A great number of the prettiest foulard 
dresses this season have been trimmed 
with black velvet, and the effect is 
charming. Take, for instance, a_ pink 
and white foulard in a small design. 
The skirt will be slightly gathered into a 
high waistbelt, and round the feet, above 
a fairly deep hem, will be a small eased-on 
flounce of foulard edged with narrow 
black velvet, above this will be a ruche 
of foulard. The waistbelt will be two 
broad black velvet ribbons left to fall 
loose and long to the feet from the side, 
and the shoulders will be draped with a 
little fichu of foulard trimmed round the 
edge with narrow black velvet like that 
on the skirt. The guimpe will be in 
white net trimmed down the front with 
a row of tiny black velvet buttons, and 
the undersleeves of net, which show 
below the elbow, will have the same 
trimming. Tiny buttons, by the way, 
are very effective on cream or white 
guimpes, and very often a white, or 
grey, or black dress can be pulled to- 
gether, in the sense of pulling a picture 
together, with a note of bright cerise, or 
blue, or green, or coral buttons on the 
guimpe and sleeves. Buttons of all 
kinds are, indeed, quite important trim- 
mings this year, and I have seen some 
quite charming shot moiré taffetas coats 
and skirts trimmed with smoked pearl 
buttons which looked too smart for 
words. They trim the skirt and fasten 
the coat, and there is no need for any- 
thing unless one likes to edge the cut- 
away coat with a ruching of taffetas, for, 
let it be remembered, the old-fashioned 
ruching is now quite @ la mode. 
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On the Morning -Ride 






Incidents 
from a Lady’s life 
(Picture 4) 














Whea 
tired after a sharp 
trot the use of “4711 
Eau de Cologne will 


immediately restore the 


















Nervous System.— Its perfume 
is discreet, and very refined. 















Only the Eau de Cologne actually 
distilled at Cologne can claim the 
original composition. The “4711“ 
has ever since 1792 been distilled 
exclusively at Cologne, after our own 
original recipe. 






















Refuse cheap and inferior Eau de 
Cologne because in Quality it cannot 
equal the "4711" Brand. — Insist 
} upon the 4711" with the Blue & 
Gold Label! 


Sold everywhere. 
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B.D.V. MIXTURE. DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


He is said by those who have consulted 
him to be greatly gifted, and to describe 
one’s life with wonderful fidelity. 

The Graphic says: “‘ His delineations 
are nothing short of marvellous."’ 

The Court Journal says: “Has re- 
markable psychic powers."’ 

Black & White says: ‘‘ He has given 
some astonishing results.” 

LADY MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU says: 
** The Chart is wonderful."’ 

BARONESS VON NAGEL says: “I have 
great confidence in the Chart. It is 


The discriminating smoker nowadays 
has little or no difficulty in selecting a tobacco 
which meets his requirements, and among the 
/ brands which are becoming increasingly 
popular must be classed Messrs. Godfrey, 
Phillips’ ““ B.D.V. Mixture.”” The aim of the 





remarkable."’ 
manufacturers has been to retain the full ne eee, 
quality of their well-known “B.D.V.” in a en eS. Sos 


astonished me with your accuracy. It is 
marvellons."’ 

Rub a little ink on your thumbs, press 
on piece of white paper, and send with 
your birth-date, 1/- P.O and stamp. 


T NOW. 
YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 
PROF. KENDAL, L.F., 89 Regent Street, London, W. 


blend of a milder form, and only a few pipe- 
fuls are necessary to discover how successful 
they have been in their efforts to produce 
such a sweet, cool and fragrant mixture. 
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The fashion of making evening and Coronation festivities demand a certain 
state reception dresses without trains has__ stateliness in our dress, we are glad to 
quite gone out except for young girls, and have them. Moreover, the English 













Photo] A charming Lace Dress by Giraud. [Félix 


we are now back in the days of trains. woman wears statel-’ robes as no other 
Undoubtedly they are much more grace- woman in the world casi wear them. The 
ful and dignified, and, this year, when the materials most in favour for dinner ; 
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St. lvel Cheese con- 
tains three times as 
much nutriment 
as the best beef. 


The wonderful nourishin'g 
properties of St. Ivel (lactic) 
It is 
a food that gives tone to the 


Cheese are unequalled. 


system and helps one to resist 


illness. 


St. Ivel Cheese contains the 
highest proportions of those 
which build up 


nerve and muscle, and is rich 


constituents 


in phosphorus, which is the 
most valuable of brain nutrients. 


It is not only digested without 
effort, but 
medical men to be a distinct 


is considered by 


aid to digestion. 


The lactic acid cultures con- 
in St. Cheese 
eliminate the poisons that other 


the 


system in splendid condition. 


VEL 


tained Ivel 


foods create and keep 


CHEESE 


1G: 
63d. each from grocers 
and dairymen everywhere. 
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UPTODATE 
HAVING 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Makes papa’s face as soft 
and smooth as mine. No 
other soap so pure, so sweet 
and withal so economical, 
because so speedily effec- 
tive, for every use in the care 
and treatment of theskinand 
hair, assisted when neces- 
sary by Cuticura Ointment. 


b@=Full directions for sanative, up-'.- 
date shaving accompany each cake. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

og-F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 
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Photo] 


A Stately Court Dress by*Drecoll 
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RASSO 


Brasso gives a clean 
bright polish. 


Leaves no grease. 


Metal Polish. 
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Photographic 


PLATES 
PAPERS 


THE wane ARTISTIC 
RESULTS IN EVERY 
KIND OF WORK. 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 
Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


ia 
| 
= WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 
i 
* 





Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
_— Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size... c* 40d. $4,1/3  — - 
Lady’s Size... 6,1/1 S6,1/7 *45,1/- 20, 1/6 
..56, 1/3 46,2/6 °75,1/6 %40, 2/6 
Lady’ s Size 


Wty Shaped | 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
an 
*These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 





SUPPLIED at POPULAR PRICES 
BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 








If unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 


liford Ltd., Ilferd, London, E. 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
































Photo] A Pink Dress covered with Grey, and trimmed with Silver Lace, by Laferritre. [Félix 
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“ Come, give us a taste of your quality.” 


—Shakespeare. 


Quality both in the material and in the perfume is the secret of 


Qo Goh 


Only the purest vegetable oils enter into its composition, producing 
a soap which yields a rich, emollient 

lather, perfect for the skin and 

complexion. The perfume is a 

blending of sweet-scented essences 

of flowers, its delicate fragrance 

lingers long after its use, so that 

the bath becomes idealized when 

Royal Vinolia Soap is used. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LTD., 
LONDON & PARIS. 


RV 65—23 
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dresses and for dresses to be worn at the 
Court festivities, are brocades interwoven 
with threads of gold or silver, velvet- 
brocaded muslins, lace over white bro- 
cade, and, as trimming, wreaths of roses 
catching together the folds of a long train 
or the side draperies of a tunic. Swans- 
down is being used as a trimming also, and 
the beautiful bead and paillettes em- 
broideries which one sees at their best in 
Paris, are used to form entire gowns. In 
our illustration of a stately court dress 
we show a green net dress richly em- 
broidered in beads of many tones, green 
and gold predominating. In this dress 
one sees the silhouette most in fashion for 
evening, and although it is essentially 
slim, it is not ungracefully so. The model 
came from Drecoll, who is one of the 
dressmakers noted for stately lines, and 
the English dressmakers who go over to 
Paris to buy models at the beginning of 
the season always choose those which are 
essentially fitted for English women. 
Evening cloaks this year are more gor- 
geous than ever, for they are almost all 
copied from Eastern garments—those one 
saw at the Opera in Paris when the 
Russian were there, or from 
Chinese and Japanese mandarin coats. 
They are made of rich tapestry, glorious 
brocades, Japanese silks, and they are 
trimmed with the rarest of laces, either in 
their natural tint or dyed to tone softly 
with the cloak. Then the linings! It is 
impossible to imagine anything more 
lovely than the soft chiffon linings in 
brilliant shades one over the other of the 
present-day opera cloaks ; and it is cer- 
tain that the gala performances at Covent 
Garden will be memorable for brilliant 
and gorgeous clothing. 


dancers 


* * * 

As to hats! These are not easy to 
decide about as they change so quickly, 
but it is almost certain that the big 
picture hat will reign under various forms 
again this summer. In Paris feathers 
will be popular as trimmings, but in 
London flowérs will rival feathers very 
closely, as the English woman loves 
nothing better than a flower-trimmed hat. 
Big Leghorns with black velvet ribbons 
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and a bunch of white feathers will always 
look distinguished, and a black crin with 
chinchilla feathers looks equally well. 
Quite white hats have been very much 
worn this spring, or white hats trimmed 
with black, and the other way round. 
Blue hats trimmed with white were all 
the rage for a time, but summer has 
brought light straws into fashion now. 
The high-crowned hat covered with 
feathers is very good style, and another 
good trimming for high-crowned hats with 
little brims is white corn with long ears. 
The big hats trailed all over the crown 
with a tiny Japanese blossom look 
charming for girls, and there is a small 
eighteenth-century shape which has a 
high crown and a rather short brim dip- 
ping over each ear which looks very well 
with a taffetas tailor-made, especialy if 
it be made in a straw and ribbons of the 
sameshade. Thesame shape looks wellin 
Leghorn, black velvet and faded roses ; 
and in black with grey feathers it is 
charming, too. The poise of the hat is 
more becoming than it was, because it is 
placed on a small banette and the hair 
shows all round, or it should. In fact, in 
hats as in dresses, there is a greater ten- 
dency to beauty than there has been for 
some time. We have not quite reached 
the best point yet, because it always 
takes some months to make any radical 
change penetrate to the masses, and it is 
the masses who make the whole picture, 
not the few, after all. Nevertheless, [am 
quite sure that before the summer is out 
we shall hear men say that woman’s 
dress has greatly improved from what it 
was last year, and to a great extent we 
may thank the King and Queen for the 
improvement, as unquestionably their 
well-known love of quiet taste in dress 
has done much towards persuading the 
dressmakers to curh;the exuberance of 
their fancy. As -a final note, let me 
describe the last of our illustrations, 
which is by Laferriére. It is of a dress 
in pale pink covered with grey mousseline 
de soie imprimée, and the corsage and 
foot of the skirt are trimmed with silver 
lace. 
M. E. CLARKE. 
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FRAME-FOODS 


SUCCEED WHERE OTHER FOODS FAIL! 








Bonnie little Marion’s mother, Mrs. 
Campbell, of Ballyfomartin Road, 
Belfast, estifies: 


‘‘ From 2 weeks until 2 months old 
I fed my little girl on a well-known 
dricd milk food, but she did not thrive 
on it. I tried then Frame Food, and at 
once saw a decided improvement ; from 
a weakly infant she grew to a strong, 
healthy child. She had never a day’s 


sickness, and teething was very easy.” 











Write at once for Free Samples 
and Celebrated _ Dietary. 





FRAME-FOOD CO. L+td., Standen Rd., Southfields, London, S.W. 












































“VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary washing and 
brushing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots 
and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day a little 
*VASELINE’ Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an 
ordinary dressing. It will restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. ‘‘ It lets the Hair Grow.”’ 


Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 


In addition to the Hair Tonic there are many other Vaseline preparations of equal merit, all of 
which can be obtained in TUBES. The following are a few of them that should find a permanent 
place in every household, by reason of the high quality and usefulness of the preparations, and the 
handy form in which they are put up. 


WHITE VASELINE. MENTHOLATED VASELINE. 

The highest quality in pure Vaseline. For Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, 
BORATED VASELINE. Croup, Neuralgia and Eczema. 

A valuable specific for Catarrh, and of CARBOLATED VASELINE. 


great use when an antiseptic ointment 
is required. 


ARNICATED VASELINE. 


The best antiseptic dressing for Wounds, 
Cuts, Bites of Insects, etc. 





A welcome possession in the event of a CAMPHORATED VASELINE. 
Sprain or Bruise, where the Skin is not An efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, 
broken. Piles and other special uses. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the * Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
The Word ‘ VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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LAUNDRY AND DAIRY 


from 
Washing Machines 35/- 
(Free Trial Allowed) 
Wringing Machines 21/- 
Mangling Machines 25/- 
Laundry Appliances of 
Description. 
BUTTER CHURNS. 
London Dairy Show—Ten Champion 
Prizes out of last Twelve. 
Royal Agricultural Society, Livpl., 
| 1910, Silver Medal to Bradfo-d’s New 
| Patent Single Handle Fastener. 
Butter Workers. Cream 
Separators. Dairy Appli- 
ances of every 
Description. 
Carriage Free—Special Discount. 
Illustrated Catalogue (910 J) Post Free. 


T. BRADFORD & CO., Manufacturers 


Showrooms: 141 & 142 High Holborn, London ; 130 Bold Street, 
iverpool; 1 Deansgate, Manchester. 


NALDIRE'S 


Lea | Li PRIZE MEDAL 
a> ar Dog $0ap 


| Destroys Insects, 
;— Improves the Coat 
and 
Leaves the Animal 
Refreshed and 


Happy. 
‘* Naldire’s Soap is harm- 
less to dogs, but fatal to 


“I'm FIRST, for Iwas washed  fieas.’ 
with Naldire’s Soap.” —FRANK BUCKLAND. 


NALDIRE’S Prize Medal SOAP 


Is sold in 6d. and 18. tablets by all Chemists and Stores. 



























Catalogue Free. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
TRUSSES, BELTS. 


‘* VARIX," all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and vepair them, post free two 

stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
138 Oxford St., Routine. 
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sal (City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 


DINNEFORD'S 











MAGNESIA 


is the Best Remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
(SL RE 











THE WORLD FAMED 


ngelus 
PLAYER-PIANQ§ 





As'Supplied to His Late Majesty 
KING EDWARD VII 


W eame listening toa great Pianist playing 
some great composition you are impressed 
by three things—the musician's perfect 
command of all the resources of the keyboard, his 
sympathetic touch, and the individuality he is 
able to impart to the music. Try to realise how 
delightful it is to be able to bring such a complete 
command and individuality to the Piano. 

Each of these great gifts is yours when you possess 
an Angelus—the wonderful control of all the 
resources of the Piano, the sympathetic touch upon 
the keys, the note of individuality. They are 
achieved largely by the marvellous and unique 
patented Angelus Expression Devices, the Melo- 
dant, Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle, without 
which the greatest musicians have admitted that a 
musical rendering of all music is impossible. 

The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise Grand and 
Upright Pianos of the most artistic character, and 
include the famous Brinsmead, the 
superb Marshall & Rose, Knabe, 
Emerson, Winkelmann, Squire,etc. 
These makes of Pianos have been 
carefully selected on account of 
their beauty of tone, perfect touch, 
and durability. 


You are invited to call and hear the 
Angelus, or write for Illd. Cata- 
logue No, 25 of the latest models. 


Sir Herbert Marshall 
& Sons, Lt 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Doctors Say There is a Harmiess, Safe, and Sure Way to Remove it. 


Dre. F. A. Starbuck says: 
that it is the only 


Every woman who is afflicted with superfluous hair 
will undoubtedly be glad to know that there is but one 
proper and logical method of getting rid of this most 
annoying and embarrassing disfigurement. 

The best authorities in the medical profession 
agree that De Miracle will destroy hair successfully, 
although there are many other unreliable things 
which claim to do it. The success which has 
attended this preparation as a means of removing 
hair is based upon the method by which it works. 
It is a purely scientific principle, and totally different 
from the pastes and powders and other remedies 
which simply break off the hair in the same way 
that the razor does, making the hair when it grows 
out again heavier than before. 

As far as the electric needle or X-ray is concerned, 
both are not only unsatisfactory, but dangerous as well. 
The scars and burns of the electric needle last for a 
lifetime, and the dangers of the X-ray are indeed 
serious. 





—**f feel Justified in Making the Assertion 
Successful Method of Removing Hair.” 


De Miracle may be used without any inconvenience 
or danger of any kind. The method by which it 
removes hair should not be classed or confused with 
that of the fake free treatments which are advertised 
so extensively in the newspapers. 

Remember, De Miracle is the only method for 
removing hair which is endorsed by physicians, 
surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals, and pro- 
minent magazines. 

We shall be pleased, indeed, to send you absolutely 
free, in plain sealed envelope, a 54-page booklet, cop. 
taining full information concerning this remarkable 
treatment, as well as testimonials of prominent physi- 
cians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals, and 
the principal magazines. You should read this booklet 
before you try anything. It treats the subject exhaus- 
tively. Write to the De Miracle Chemical Co, (Dept. 
105 H.), 65 to 69 Mount Pleasant, Holborn, w.c.. 
simply saying you want this booklet, and it will be 
posted, sealed in plain envelope, at once. 





WADTIAM) 


WATCH 


INTERESTING BOOKLET ABOUT OUR WATCHES 


supplied to the Public, Post Free, upon application, yo the ey grades. 


us,” “ Vanguard,” “Crescent Street,’ erside,” 


Maxim 
”* Riverside,” “* Lady 


“ Riverside 
WALT 


aximus, 


Waltham,” all of which movements have t 
HAM WATCH CO. (wholesale only to the Trade), 


For Gentlemen we especially recommend “Riverside 
“Pp. 8. Bart! ~~ ta and "sor ies, “* Diamond,” 
ihe name engraved on the plate. 


125 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Royal” and 











ASK YOUR CHEMIST 








of the First Competition last 


SECOND 
PRIZE 


FIRST 
PRIZE 


£25. 


for postage, to— 





FOR A FREE COPY OF 
| WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP 


VIEW COMPETITION BOOK 


| 
| (Second Series, 1911.) 
| THIS has been published in consequence of the popularity 


six views, for the correct location of which £40 in prizes is 
offered as follows :— 


If any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copies, write, enclosing penny stamp 


‘““VIEWS,” Proprietors Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 


summer. It contains thirty- 


THIRD 
PRIZE 


£10. &5. 
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Off for the Holidays ! 








TAKE A TUBE OF 


SECCOTINE 


with you; you will find it 
invaluable for repairing the 
damage that always occurs 
in travelling. @ Some part 
of your camera gets out of 
order, a stick or umbrella 
gets broken, your golf clubs 
come to grief, you break 
your pipe ;— 


SECCOTINE 


will mend all these quickly 
and effectively. There is 
no heating or other pre- 
paration required ; all that 
is necessary is to withdraw 
the pin-stopper and apply 
the adhesive. 


Cor 


FOR TRAVELLERS 


we recommend the 3d. size 
of tube, put up in a neat tin 
box, suitable for the vest 
pocket. 


Cor” 


FOR SAMPLES apply to the 
Proprietors: 


M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., 
BELFAST. 





conD Sau: 


STRONGEST 


CARPETS 


FOR HARD WEAR 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear 
two Ordinary Carpets. The only Carpets which answer 
to modern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, 
Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not Collect 
Dust. (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
2x2 2x2h 2x3 gh 2x3 2)x3i mae 8x8 
68 8/6 10/- O/6 12/6 15/9 18/6 15/- 
8x8t 8x4 a, Bix8t Bhx4 Shx4d 8hx5 
17/6 20/- 23/- 21/6 23/6 27/- 31/6 
4x4 4x44 4x5 4x6 4xTyds. 
27/6 30/- 33/6 40/- 47/6 each. 
(Carriage eyy-5 ) Also made in all widths for 
tairs, Landings, and Passages. 
The ABINGDON CARPET MFG. CO., Ltd., 
11S, Thames Wharf, 
ABINGDON-ON.- 
THAMES. 














ELECTROLYSIS AT HOME 


Removal of sup2rfluous hair at home by Mme. Tensfeldt’s 
perfected process, exactly as used by her fer many years. 
Recurrence physiologically impossible ; every hair root com- 
pletely destroyed. Mme. Tensfeldt gives lessons by post 
enabling every lady to remove superfluous hair herself or 
have it done by a maid. Perfectly easy; practically painless ; 

no shock or electrical sensation. 

COMPLETE APPARATUS LENT ON HIRE 
and forwa-d>-d in perf«ctly plain package. Absolute privacy, 
and the opportunity afforded to :emove every hair com- 
pletely, permanently, and without haste, make this home 
electrolysis treatment the one perfect method. 

Particulars free in plain envelope. Use coup n or write. 


COUPON 
Mme. Tensfeldt, 122 F, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Please send me free of charge in plain envelope particulars 
and terms for hire of your perfected apparatus for permanent 
removal of superfiuous hair by self-treatment. 
(Miss) (Mrs.) .....- See 
Address.. . saaee senses 
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2 ee SETS sist rece repped dmmamenntemetniadi. 


The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


ARE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERTS. 
The Smallest and Lightest Practical Gamera made 


The New Vesca 
Camera is no 
larger than a 
Gentleman's 
cigarette case, 
and yet 
produces 
exquisite 
photographs 
of any subject. 
Price, fitted 
with 
Goerz Lens, 


£7 10 O 


is the Company’s 


““VESCA.’’ 





Shutter giving exposure from 4 


sec, to:1/100th, and Focussing Arrangement 


Perfect Pocket Cameras from £1 1 O upwards. 


THE COMPANY'S 66 PRISMA” BINOCULARS 








Daylight 
and 
Electric Light 
Portrait 
Studios. 


Tel. : 3914 
Gerrard 











You are respectfully invited to 
inspect the Stereoscopic Company’s 


Showrooms at 


106 «108 Regent St.,W. 


have approximately double 
the illumination of other 
glasses of equal power, 
combined with a wide field 
of view. The prisms can 
be removed by the user for 
cleaning. Supplied in,’6 
powers witha magnification 
from 6 to 18 diameters. 


Price from £8 7 G&G 


(complete in Leather Sling 
Case). 


Prismatic Binoculars, 
by all the leading 
makers, from 
£4 17 6 upwards. 





Largest Collec- 
tion in London 
of Views of all 
Parts of the 
World, Photo- 
graphs of Cele- 
brities, Copies 
of the Old 
Masters. 











aa 
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‘DINELYPTUS 








with a 
pecu liar 
far-seeing 
ift,”” says 
odern 
























curacy with which 
he depicted my life, 
facts known only to 
myself, leaves me 
somewhat perplexed.” 
Capt. A. R. Walker: 
“He told me of events 
my most intimate friends 
could not be cognizant of, 
and things are happening 
exactly as he foretold; in 
spite of the fact that he has 
never seen me.” 

Rub stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press on paper; send 
date and time (if 
known), a P.O. for 1s. for cost of 
chart, &c.,to be sent, and stamped 
envelope. I will give youa 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart to advertise my success. 
PROF. H. ZAZRA, °°, Nex, Bona st. 


A Professional Man writes: YOU 





ASTONISH & HELP 





PASTILLES. 


(Broncho-Laryngeal.) 

Act like a charm on the throat, instantly giving 
strength and tone to the voice, increasing the 
compass and producing the crisp ring so much 
admired. They cause a comfortable sensation 
throughout the respiratory organs, preventing 
fatigue, at the same time exercising a beneficial 
influence on the delicate internal membrane, thus 
rendering the system less sensitive to changes of 
temperature. 





FOR 


CHEST, 
THROAT, 
VOICE. 


FOR 


ASTHMA, 
COUGH, 
CATARRH. 


A BOON TO 
SPEAKERS, SINGERS, TEACHERS. 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 
‘* Uses PROCTOR'S Pinelyptus with great success 
for Throat, Chest, and Voice, and recommends 
her friends to use them."’ 








Insist on having “‘ PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS." 
Sold by chemists and stores only in boxes 1/-. 











IT’S MADE TO WRITE 





is really the ideal pen. 
easy to fill and easy to write with. 


or the harder uses of everyday business 
there’s no pen like a “SWAN.” 
One filling lasts days—one 
“SWAN ” for years. 

We can fit your hand 
exactly—no matter 
how fastididious 
you are. 





AND IT WRITES : 


It is easy and safe to carry— 
It starts to write 
immediately the smooth gold nib touches paper, and 


the same “ just ample” flow continues to the end. 
all branches of social and political correspondence, 












May we send our complete Catalogue ? 
MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 


BRANCHES—93 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95A Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER 
10 Rue Neuve, BRUSSELS; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l'Opera, PARIS; 
and at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


See and try 
the new 
“Swan” 
Safety, the 
pen with the 
“ladder” 
feed. 








For 










Sold by all Stationers ana 
Jewellers. 


Prices 10 6 upwards 
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RHEUMATISM 


Sciatica and Lumbago 
ERADICATED FREE 


O YOU KNOW that Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and many nervous 
D disorders owe their inception to the retention of uric acid?. Would 
you believe that more cripples are made by uric acid than by a ts of 

War? Are you willing to submit Kutnow’s Powder to a thorough test 
in accordance with the directions? The chief merit of this unique remedy 
is the remarkable power it possesses of cleansing the bowels, stimulating the 
liver, and expelling any excess of uric acid, together with any other poisonous 
deposits which may have accumulated in the system. Now, fill in the Coupon 
below, and we will send you a packet of Kutnow’s Powder free and post-paid. 














To obtain Kutnow’s Powder Free of Cost 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


owe MN, ciciceses <aesaveinermeanenaiaiaicianiinia acai. 
{ Cut out and send this Form to S. KUTNOW & CO., LD., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








Rev. A. R. Barnes writes :— 


“Wensley, Leyburn, Yorks, April 5th, 1911. 

“‘ Dear Sirs,—I wish to write you I have been taking Kutnow’s 
Powder for Rheumatism, and can honestly say I have derived much 
good. I recommend it very strongly in Uric Acid cases. You can 
make what use you like of this letter—With best thanks, believe me, 
yours sincerely, (Rey.) John R. Barnes.” 


Avoid Fraudulent Substitutes 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. 
per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s offices for 3s. post paid in the United Kingdom. 
See that the fac-simile signature “ §, Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and the registered trade 
mark “ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the package and bottle. You then 


Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 





Sign this Form — 


























Oatine 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF “PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


OATINE is of exceptional value to all 
whose livelihood depends largely upon their 
appearance, There is nothing so pleasing as 
a cheerful face and a bright expression. 
Unless the skin is healthy this is impossible, 
and it behoves everyone to do all in their 
power to preserve the delicate texture of the 
skin. 


There is one rem dy for unhealthy skin— 
OATINE. We make this statement without 
fear of contradiction. OATINE is a skin 
food. It nourishes the skin and quickly 
restores it tohealth. It does what soap cannot 
do, it gets down into the pores and cleans 
them thoroughly, it removes grime and black- 
heads. Rub a little OATINE on your face, 
you will be surprised at the amount of dirt it 
will bring out. Unless this grime is removed, 
skin-health is impossible. 


OATINE is also of great assistance to those 
who already possess a healthy and beautiful 
complexion. It preserves the delicate texture 
of the skin, and promotes a soft peach-like 
complexion. 


In the adjoining il'ustrations you will see 
how OATINE should be used, and face 
massage conducted. Full particulars of this 
are contained in our 50-pp. book on the care 
of the complexion, which will be sent to all 
availing themselves of the-offer below. 


This Toilet Outfit is sent FREE 


OUR OFFER In order that the readers 
° of “Pall Mall Magazine’ 
may personally test Oatine Cream and the other Oatine 
preparations, we have decided to send FREE to all 
readers answering this advertisement, a Dainty Toilet 
Outfit exactly as illustrated, containing samples of se en 
Oatine preparations, together with an interesting 50-pp. 
on face massa e, showing how the face should be 
treated to remove the blemishes which so much disfigure 
the complexion. 

Send to-day. en-losing 3d. in stamps (half-penny 
stamps preferred) to cover cost of postage and packi 
and you will receive the outfit and book by return. 

The outfit contains a trial size of the following 

reparations: Oatine Cream, Balm, Soap, Talcum 
‘owder, Face Powder, Tooth Powder, and Shaving 
Powder, together with a full-size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 


The OATINE Co.,146) OATINE BUILDINGS, LONDON, S.E. 
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“ Like a change 
































is entirely free from the colour-fading drawbacks 
of wall paper. 
the wide range of 70 beautiful colours. 
disinfects and purifies walls, and may be “spring- 
cleaned”’ by lightly sponging with warm water. 


- SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 










to a new home” 











Hall’s Distemper works wonders in 
brightening up the home, making each 
room lighter and fresher than ever before. 


LLS DIsTEMPER 








re rv 5 





It is the only decoration made in 


It 


Be particular to specify Hall’s Distemper, as 
imitations do not p its uni advantages, 





Write to day for this 
shewing in colours 
in the house, 


“How to D.corate Your Home.” 
beautifully i!lustrated pamphlet, 
how to artistically decorate every room 
Post free from the Sole Manufacturers : 


London Ofhce— 
1998 Borough High Street, S.E. 








“PALL MALL” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASTROLOGY. — Your Future Im- 
- portant Events Foretold.—Mar- 
tiage, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky 
Days, Planet, ete.—Send Birth Date, 
{/. P.O., Stamped Envelope, MADAME 
MARION, 4, Robertson Avenue, 
Edinburgh. Strictly private. Imme- 
diate replies. 


REE. GRAND SET OF 12 
JAPAN STAMPS.—is. to 50s. 
(Cat. 2/-). Mention gift B. 112, send 
W Postace.— Bright & Son, 164, Strand, 


SUCcEss BY ASTROLOGY.— 
Copy Free. Marriage Partner de- 
aes. Money Prospects, Business, &c., 
- Two years’ Free Guide.—Address, 
of. C. Van de Zaar, Forest Mansion, 


Haarlem, H 
cards 1d. olland, Postage 2td., Post- 








~|cloth bound, 2/- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Please mention ‘‘ PALL MALL MAGAZINE."’) 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE, 1911 edition, now 
ready, 500 pages, 4,000 illustrations, 
post free. Stamp 
albums in great variety. Illustrated 
Price List gratis.— Whitfield King & Co., 
Ipswich. 


-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Free. Send for one.—Trimnell, The 
Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 
Established 1879. 





HOTELS. 


ONDON—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

Russell Square. Central for Busi- 

ness or Pleasure. 600 rooms. Orchestra 

in Winter Garden. Room, table d’héte, 
breakfast & attendance from 5/- 


MEDICAL AND TOILET. 





HANDSOME MEN and Women are 
slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/14, 2/9, 10/6. 
—Sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 


‘THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. The Strangers’ Guide 
to the Royal Palace of Westminster and 
the Houses of the Legislature. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with photographic pic- 
tures. Crown 4to, 1/-; post free, 1/2%. 
THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
GUIDE. Authorised by the Dean. 
17th edition just issued. Revised to 
1908 by M. C. Bradley and E.T. Bradley. 
Illustrated. Crown 4to, 6d. ; post free, 
9d. Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
or from the Offices of the Pall Mall 


DRUNKENNESS CURED, 

quickly, secretly, permanently, 
unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost, trifling ; 
sample free.—Carlton Chemical Co. 
705, Birmingham. 


STAMMERING effectually cured by 
correspondence 
treatise lent free.—N. 


or personally ; 








H. Mason, 30, 
Established 1876. 


Fleet Street. London. Press, Newton Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Editorial Notice 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


In the July Number 


of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
(Ready June 18) will appear further articles 
dealing with 


THE CORONATION. 
The 


PRINCE OF WALES 
AND CARNARVON 


Apropos of the great event which is exciting so 
much interest there will appear in this number 
an exciting and romantic historical story by 


H. C. BAILEY. 


























Amongst other stories and articles appearing in 
this issue will be the following : 


ONE OF THE OLDEN TIMES 


By Mme. SARAH GRAND. 


PATTIE’S PROGRESSIVE LUNCH 


By KEBLE HOWARD. Illustrated by A. WALLIs MILLs. 


BY MAILPLANE. 3, T. DONOVAN BAYLEY. 
SIGNS OF GREATNESS 


By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY. 
MANY ARTICLES AND SHORT STORIES. BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


——— 


12 and 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(The rights of trunslution anu reprouuctu a eserveds 
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“A Beautiful Form and 
No More Hollows.” 





HOW I ENLARGED MY BUST 6 INCHES IN 30 DAYS. 





When my chest was flat and my shoulders 
thin and hollow, I thought that I must have 


been destined by Nature to go 
through life without knowing 
the charm of a full, beautiful 
bust. I faithfully tried every 
method I could hear of but 
without obtaining any result, 
and I do not believe I would 
have ever possessed my present 
superb development had I not 
accidentally discovered a sim- 
ple process which enlarged my 
bust 6 inches in thirty days, 
and wrought a complete trans- 
formation in my appearance. 
If every lady who longs for a 
beautiful bust could have seen 
me before I used this remark- 
able process, and then look 
upon me again to-day, she 
would surely feel that nothing 
less than a miracle could have 
produced such a marvellous 
change in so short atime. Yet 
this same treatment was tried 
by ten other ladies with unde- 


veloped busts, and the results obtained within a 





few days utterly astonished the medical and 


scientific investigators, and in a few weeks each 
of the ten ladies had obtained a most marvellous 


enlargement of the bust. Next 
it was tried by fifty ladies, and 
the same marvellous enlarge- 
ment was obtained. Mme. C. 
Sire, of Montreuil, Bellay, says 
‘** The result that I have obtained 
from the Venus-Carnis treat- 
ment convinces me that it can 
always be used with success.’ 
This is a _ simple, easy 
process that any lady can use at 
home without the knowledge of 
anyone, and I am so grateful 
for what it has done for me 
that I feel I should reveal my 
secret to all my sisters who 
need it. Simply address 
Margarette Merlain, Dept. 8424, 
85 Great Portland Street, 
London, W., and on receipt of 
penny stamp for postage I will 
send you particulars by return 
post in a plain sealed envelope. 
Ladies who fear that their busts 
may become too large should 


stop the treatment as soon as they have obtained 
all the development desired. 








A SurRE 
IN — Smee 


rales iT PREVENTATIVE. 
wg “8 put away 


Furs,Woollens etc 
sprinkle them with 


rvs NEATING’S 
rset POWDER 


KILLS MOTH 








Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged and 
Repaired. 


Smith Premiers, 
or Rems.on hire, 
10/- month, 
27/6 quarter. 


st. ke 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 








and year of birth—time if known. 


FATE 


I will send a TEST HOROSCOPE, comprising seven pages and cover, on 
> receipt of 1/- P.O, and 1d. stamp for postage. 


KNOW YOUR 
DESTINY 


6,000 


tTeatianaias Received 


Simply give date, month, 
Money returned if Horoscope is untrue. 
Mr. NEWTON VERITY, P.A., 58, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Publishers of reproductions of the celebrated Pictures in all the important Galleries of the World. 


The Outlook says: ‘ For good reproductions there is nobody better than The Autotype Company. or half so 
good. If any of your friends love good pictures you cannot do better than present them with a few Autotype 
reproductions from their favourite masters.” 














* pARLY MORNING ON 
THE CLYDE” 
H. S. Tuke, A.R.A. Patrick Downie. 
“HOPE.” By G. F. Watts, R.A. 
AMONG OTHER ARTISTS WHOSE WORK IS PUBLISHED MAY B® MENTIONED- 


*““A SUMMER EVENING.” 


EDWIN ABBEY, R A. WALTER CRANE. B. W. LEADER, R.A. Q ORCHARDSON, R.A. 

J. F. BACON, A.R.A FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. BLAIR LEIGHTON, R.A. ALFRED PARSONS A.R.A. 

FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. PETER GRAHAM, R.A. G. D. LESLIE, R.A. Sir E.J] POYNTER, P.R.A. 

Ho. JOHN COLLIER. ARTHUR HACKER, A.R.A. R. W. MACBETH, R.A. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A, 

A. S. CoPE, A.R A. Lucy KEMP-WELCH. J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. JOHN SARGENT, R.A. 
LISTS SENT FREE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE, PRICE 1s. 























THE DANGERS OF 
SUMMER. 


if Summer has its delights it has also 
its dangers. What more fatal to the 
Complexion than Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Sunburn and other dis- 
figurements to those who “dedicate 
their Beauty to the Sun!” Ladies 
exposed to the hot sun and dust 
will find 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


most Cooling, Healing, Soothing, 
and Refreshing to the Face, Neck, 
Hands and Arms; it preserves the 
Skinfrom all Irritation and disfigure- 
ments caused by the hot weather, 
makes it beautifully soft and smooth : cs 
and realises a healthy purity of the e ’ Mle Fad 
Complexion. It is sold in 2/3, 4/6, ’ 

& 8/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 
and Rowland’s, 67 Hatton C arden, 
London. Do not be persuaded to 
buy cheap, worthless imitations; 
buy only ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 





| THE KING OF PENS. 
THE PEN OF KINGS. 


H.M, The King of Italy 
Some | H.M. The Queen of Italy 


pocecule | H.M. The King of Spain 
Losier H.M, The King of Greece 
Pen. H.M. The King of the Belgians 
H.M. The Queen of the Belgians 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, 25/-.35/-s 
and upwards. In Silver and Gold for Pre- 
sentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc 
Booklet free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
Ltd., Koh-i-nocr House, Kingsway, London. 
(New York: 173 Broadway. Paris: 6 Rue 
de Hanovre. Brussels: 14 Rue Pont Neuf. 
Dresden: Pragerstrasse 6. Milan: Via 
Bossi 4. Vienna: 1 @ranzensring 2% 
Zurich: Lowenstrasse 23.) 
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Why not possess one yourself ? 
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Why consider 
a few shil- 
lings at the 
start? 


Sh SAFETY SHA 


We save you 
pounds innew 
blades. 










7 Bread is the one food 
z you have at every meal. 
3 How important you 
e should have the best! 
ia 
0. 





ASK YOUR BAKER FOR 


“BERMALINE” 


It is THE Best 


Brown Bread. 



























SEABROOK BROS. (To avoid delay, put Dept. 9) 57 Gt. 





EABROOK RAZOR 


VER: SELF S TROPPING 


British Guaranteed. 
Notice the difference between 
Blades. How long is edge 
going to last on amachine-made 
blade? H. Hampton, Natal, 
writes: ‘‘ The grand razor I got 
from you 9 months agocontinues 
to give excellent satisfaction. 
My blades are still in Al con- 
dition.’ ae Seabrook or none 
SEABROOK GRA ’ 
with nee stropper. which 
a_ novice can use, AND 
HOLLOW G R OUND 
BLADES and calf strop, in 
presentation case,12/6; cheaper 
model, without automatic strop- 
per and strop, 6/- ; cheapest, 2/6. 
oklet. 


Eastern St., London, E.C. 
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For Busy Brains : 


Those who suffer from brain-fag and 
depression should take 


SCHWEITZER’S 
THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 


* This is genuine Cocoa.’’—LanceT. 
“Be sure and give your patients Schweitzer's 
ECocoatina.”—Sir ANDREW CLARK. 


Of Grocers, Chemists and Stores, 
H. Schweitzer & Co., Ld., 143 York Road, N. 
ae eee ee 
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to the Editor, 
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SURES YOUR Spe = XION 


DR. HARLAN’S 
For the 
BEAUTY-CUP (-t° 
MASSAG NECK, ARMS 
and BODY. 
“*No one who owns this won. 
derful little Cup need fear 2am 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 
bre ete ge eh ae scientific 
stem of self-applied mas- 
Ss. by and the speed witb which Mark: 
it clears the complexion, are *“NEU-VITA.’ 
almost beyond belief. A singl> soothing application produces 
remarkable results. Blackheads in many cases are banished in 
60 seconds. It pumps impurities out of the blood by atmospheric 
pressure, rounds out the cheeks, arms, and neck, and plumps the 
waste places of the body with wonderful rapidity. Acts directly 
on the circulation, and feeds fresh pure blood to the tissues, 
making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and satiny. Also 
an hygienic eye-bath making the eyes bright. Cup sent by mail 
in plain wrapper—with FREE Book, “ Beauty and Health 
Secrets," of Priceless Value—to any address sed 2/1 P.O. 
(abroad 2/6 M.O.). Hundreds of 
Order of your dealer, call or write—W. D. arian, Neu-Vits 
Institute (Est. 1903), 6-117, Exchange Buildi ng, 
Copyright.) Southwark St., London. (Agents wanted. 
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BRAGGS | 


CHARCOAL 


Purifies the Blood and Speedily Cures 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart. 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 
per tin; Powder, 2/- and 4/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/14 per 
tin; Chocolates, 1/- per tin; Capsules, concentrated and 
¢ convenient for travellers: 2/- per be box. 





















FOUR GRAND PRIZES 


1910 


BRUSSELS, LONDON, BUENOS AIRES 











FREE SAMPLES ent on receipt of thisCoupon 
and 3d. for postage in the U.K., or ls. for abroad. 
J. L. BRAGG, LTD., 14 Wigmore St., London. (17) 
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In Four vartotion: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REG INA VIOLET, and WHITE ‘E REGINA. 


25 Varieties. 


a . 











THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
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Thermos Flasks 


HAVE BEEN CROWNED WITH 
THE SUCCESS OF MERIT. 





In the UNITED KINGDOM 
they have proved a boon to nearly 
all classes. 

In CANADA, in the coldest 
wilds, they have provided a hot 
drink for the weary settler and 
tired hunter. 

In the blazing sun of INDIA 
they have been of priceless value 
in furnishing cold drinks to the 
traveller and the business man. 

In AFRICA, in the heat of 
day time, the cold drink has been 
enjoyed, and in the frosty nights 
the hot cordial has been equally 
valuable. 


— 











In all climates and conditions of the world they are 
essential to the comfort of the people. 

They are now made at Tottenham, in England, and sent all 
over the world; not only THERMOS FLASKS, but 
THERMOS JUGS and CANS and THERMETOTS. 
None genuine without THERMOS on them. 





Beware of Imitations. 





Look for the THERMOS in use at 33 Tudor Street 
Festival of Empire Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self; that 
old age is what we make it; that norma] health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness.'—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in Conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 


you a Hardy and Happy. 
* Selfereverence, Selfeknowledge, Selfecontrol, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.'—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked BNO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you 
have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. . 


RED ire ' vaso " 
WHISKY 
& BLUE “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL 


For. Breakiast & after Dinner Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


In making, use less quantity, it being so ° ” 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE } of the Highland Breeze. 
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Player’s Navy Cut 


is pure Virginia Tobacco made by hand into 
Plugs Navy Plugs—properly and carefully 
cut into convenient slices. 


It is manufactured for those who wish for 
and appreciate a “straight” Virginia. 


To enjoy Player's Navy Cut in perfection, 
thoroughly rub out the slices before filling 
pipe or pouch. 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
ALL TOBACCONISTS 
AND STORES. 


Bab cha ohabaabanss 


BEAUTIFULLY COOL 
AND 
SWEET SMOKING. 


BOER ER KERRIER 
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£5 accipents ror £9,000 


POLICIES COVER ALL ACCIDENTS 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


FIRE |. 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 























GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Chief Offices: 10 Queen Street, London, E.C, 
104 West George Street, Glasgow 














A. REGINALD POLE, General Manager 























COUPON - INSURANCE TICKET 


(Applicable only within the United Kingdom) 
SPECIALLY ISSUED BY THE 


GLASGOW ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
104, WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOw. 


A. REGINALD POLE, General Manager. 
To whom Notice of claim, under the Jjellowing conditions, must be sent in case of Injury 
or Death within seven days after the accident. 








The above Corporation hereby agrees to pay £250 to the legal representative of any one who is killed by an accident 
to the passenger-train in which the deceased was travelling as a ticket-bearing or fare-paying passenger, season 
ticket-holder or trader’s ticket-holder, or who shall have been fatally injured thereby (should death result within 
seven days after such accident). 

PROVIDED that the person so killed or injured had upon his or her person this ticket with his or her usual 
signature written in ink prior to the accident, on the space provided below, which. together with the giving of notice 
within the time as hereinbefore mentioned, is of the essence of this contract. 

This insurance holds good until the 18th June, 1911, only. 

Railway servants travelling with a pass or ticket in an ordinary passenger comp .rtment of a passenger train 
can hold this Coupon-Insurance Ticket. 

No person can recover under more than one Coupon-Insurance Ticket guarante d by the Corporation in respect 
of the same accident. 
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This Coupon expires at midnight on the day above stated. 





SPECIAL NOTICE — Subscribers who have duly paid a subscription in advance for Six months 
or longer to their newsagent or to the Publishers, need not during the period covered by their 
subscription sign the Coupon. It is only necessary to forward the subscription Receipt to 
the GLASGOW ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 104 WEST GEORGE STREET, 
GLASGOW, for the purpose of Registration. 























Bird's) 
— the Custard of} 
Surpassing Excellence 





HE refined delicate favor of BIRD’S 
Custard, which all children love, 
proves purity. You only obtain this in 
BIRD'S, the Custard of surpassing excellence: 
its delightful fragrance and rich egg-like 
creaminess always appeal to the little ones. 


Dr. Gordon Stables says: ‘ 
‘‘BIRD’S Custard never disagrees,” 


Take no risk. Accept no Substitute. 
Insist on BIRD’S. 











Australian Mutual Provident 
ESTABLISHED 1849 Society ESTABLISHED 1849 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
AND THE BEST BONUS - PAYING OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 





FUNDS £26,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £3,285,000 
ACTUAL EXAMPLES: 
£1 900 Whole Life Policies. AgeatEntry40. Annual Premium £32 -4-2 








| 
| 
Results at end of | Total Premiums Paid. Bonus Additions at 1908. Total Sum Assured. | Surrender Value. 





£161 


oa2eon 





BONUSES DIVIDED YEARLY. 


(A GREAT ADVANTAGE.) 


The CASH BONUSES divided among Policy-holders for the ONE YEAR, 1909, 
exceeded £779,000, producing Reversionary Additions of about £1,370,000. 


Low Premiums. Liberal Conditions. Unequalled Results, 
A. C. HOLLINGWORTH, 4.1.A., Resident Secretary. 


Chief Office for the United Kingdom : 37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 

















